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THE RATTAZZI ADMINISTRATION. 


Spe resignation of Ratrazzi’s Cabinet is an interesting 
event, and it is natural and legitimate that foreigners 
should form their own opinions of the merits and defects of the 
Minister; but the judgment of the Italian Parliament is far 
more important than the reasons on which it may have been 
founded. The vote of censure which was prudently anti- 
cipated and prevented would have expressed many feclings 
besides a judicial decision on the Ministerial question. The 
overthrow of the Government is the comment of the Par- 
liament on the events of the last year, and more especially it 
is the answer of Italy to M. Drovyn pve Lavys’ despatch. 
The French Government affects to believe in an imperturbable 
and perpetual sentiment of gratitude, arising from the real 
services which were rendered to the Italian cause in the cam- 
paign of 1859; and on this fund the Emperor Naporron has 
drawn with as liberal a confidence as if he had been granting 
Papal indulgences out of an inexhaustible treasury of superero- 
gatory merits. Ilis reproofs, his patronage, his protection of 
Francis II. at Gaeta, and, above all, his obstinate retention of 
Rome, appear almost to have drained the supply of Italian 
thankfulness and trust. Signor Rarrazzi is driven from oflice 
in consequence of various real or supposed errors, but 
principally because he had originally held himself out as the 
favourite of a foreign potentate. His visit to Paris would have 
been readily condoned if it had procured any advantage to his 
country; but as it has been followed by a long succession of 
disappointments and mortifications, it is naturally remembered 


as @/ useless compromise of dignity. Mere ill luck is often 


ed in a statesman as if it were a crime, and it is at 
least’“a@ reasonable demand that failure, if it must occur, should 
be made respectable. In default of an adroit and triumphant 
Cavour, it was a consolation to be governed by a proudly 
unbending Ricasott. 


The Italian Ministry deserves credit for taking issue on a 
secondary question, instead of resting a division of parties 
on vital points of national policy. Ratrazzt himself, after 
speaking for four or five hours, postponed to another cccasion 
his official apology for his conduct of foreign affairs. Even 
his opponents will, perhaps, admit on reflection that no policy 
which could have been devised would have really effected the 
objects which are universally desired. It may have been 
imprudent to attempt an alliance with Garmatpr; it was 
unfortunate that he became a wounded prisoner; and even 
General Duranpo’s well-meant Circular on the claim to the 
national capital was ill-timed and unprofitable. Yet, if 
Garratpr had staid at Caprera, and if all other things had 
taken a different course, the French garrison would still be 
at Rome, and the Porr would have refused all offers of a 
compromise. No party in Italy desires submission to the 
Holy See, and only the most extreme politicians seriously 
propose the alternative of a rupture with France. Nothing can 
be done, and Rarrtazzi has done nothing, but he has not done 
it gracefully. His elaborate defence of his administration 
may, perhaps, be valid in all details; but it leaves on distant 
readers the same impression which it seems to have produced 
on the audience, of shiftiness, versatility, and absence of 
patriotic firmness. The production of La Marmora’s offensive 
despatch bore the appearance of a contrivance for preventing a 
colleague from becoming a rival or successor ; and the excuses 
which were offered for maintaining PaLLavicryo as Governor 
of Sicily involved a confession that the Government had 
temporised with sedition, without succeeding in preventing an 
explosion. The majority was angry with the Minister, and 
perhaps more angry still at the course of events. The 
national pride had been deeply wounded, and the irritation 
was not likely to be soothed by four hours of fluent and 
ingenious apologies. Ata future time, Rarrazzi’s considerable 
abilities will probably be available to the public service, as 


his assailants have failed to convict him of any delinquency 
which may not be explained as an error of judgment. For 
the moment, his position had become neon untenable ; and 
it was highly desirable that the Parliament should exercise its 
proper function, as the ultimate tribunal of political appeal. 

The enemies of Italy in Rome and Paris, with their 
small section of adherents in London, are rejoicing pre- 
maturely in a change of Ministry which may un- 
doubtedly create temporary embarrassment. The conduct 
of the Italian nation, for some years past, has been too 
moderate and too successful for reactionary wishes. A great 
country is rapidly attaining prosperity as a consequence of 
freedom, without passing through any agpewcraae stage of 
anarchy and bloodshed. In ten or twelve years there have 
been only three Prime Ministers at Turin; and it is now 
hoped that the fall of the most skilful Parliamentary leader 
may render it difficult to form a stable Government. It is 
also thought probable that the Imperial arbiter of Italian 
destinies may be offended by the dismissal of his nominee ; 
and those who wish for the ruin of Italy flatter themselves 
that the destroyer of the ancient system has necessarily the 
power to revive it. It may safely be predicted that the 
Legitimists and Ultramontanists will be disappointed. The 
Emperor Napotron has not the means of undoing the Italian 
unity which he helped to create, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he wishes for such a result. His policy, what- 
ever may be its object, must take the opinion of Italy into 
consideration; and the national desire has now been more 
forcibly expressed than in General Duranpo’s despatch. An 
able Minister has been compelled to resign, because it was his 
ill fortune to resist by force Garrapr's ill-timed but symbolic 
enterprise against Rome. One eccentric speaker in the debate 
ventured on the paradoxical proposal of an alliance with 
Austria against France, and the dissent of the Assembly appears 
not to have been mingled with indignation. Naporron III. 
has incurred so much cost and risk for the sake of Italian 
gratitude, that he can hardly intend wantonly to forfeit the 
price of his former services. Frenchmen are discovering with 
surprise, by the instance of Greece, that rising States begin to 
court the favour of England, which simply wishes well to the 
cause of freedom and national independence. ‘The pleasure of 
writing insulting despatches is scarcely a set-off for the oppo- 
site feelings with which the French and English Ambassadors 
are regarded at Turin. In a competition for friendly influence 
it is not amiss to begin with friendly language and feelings. M. 
Drovuyn pe Luvys may hereafter repent his announcement 
that the sympathy of England for Italy formed an additional 
reason for the rejection by France of Italian demands. 


The speech of Morprnt on the arrest of himself and his 
colleagues at Naples may, perhaps, form an epoch in the his- 
tory of Italian freedom. Although no special immunity from 
prosecution has, since the Restoration, been allowed to English 
members of Parliament, the privilege was at one time 
vigorously asserted against Cuartes I. An exemption from 
arrest may possibly be required for the protection of Italian 
Deputies, and it is more material that it is provided by 
the existing Constitution. Three or four Deputies, who were 
returning from GarIBALDI'scamp to Turin, were illegally arrested 
on suspicion, and they were kept in prison for six weeks, 
notwithstanding the reclamations of some of their colleagues. 
On this violation of law, Signor Morprnt founded an ad- 
mirable argument in vindication of personal rights; and 
it is scarcely too much to say that a French Assembly would 
have failed to understand the reasoning which justly com- 
manded the assent and admiration of the Italian Parliament. 
It is satisfactory to find that a political democrat can believe 
and demonstrate the vital importance of maintaining the 
sovereignty of law. Injustice may be an accident or a mis- 
take, but illegality shakes the very foundations of justice. In 
condemning the act of Rattazzi and La Marnora, the Chamber 
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established a precedent whieh neither Ministers nor dema- 
gogues will readily forget. GanipaLpi’s adventure was sug- 
gested by patriotic motives; and the Government, which was 
only justified in repressing the project because it was a 
violation of law, ed itself in a false position when, in 
turn, it transcended the limits of the Constitution. Although 
it may not be easy to constitute a durable Ministry, the 
debate and its consequences augur well for the Italian cause. 
Rattazz1 himself promises, as becomes a statesman of a free 
country, in a serious crisis, to facilitate to the best of his 
power the efforts of his successors. 


LORD DERBY AT MANCHESTER. 


tbe seldom happens that an English statesman has an oppor- 
tunity, without the walls of Parliament, of making a 
speech calculated to produce so great and happy an effect 
as that of Lord Dergy at Manchester. The time had come 
when the public interest required that certain things should 
be said plainly and with authority, and be taken henceforth 
as accepted truths. It was also necessary that the position 
of the speaker should be such that what he said should 
be in a great measure received without hesitation, simply 
because he said it. Lord Derry was the one man in 
England who could best state the real case of Lancashire 
so as to carry conviction to his countrymen. Closely con- 
nected with the district itself by numerous personal ties, 
with no social motives to make him paint the conduct of the 
manufacturing class in colours too bright or too dark, and 
holding beyond question the first place in the Upper House, 
he could invest his statements with a weight, and ensure them 
a general acceptance, that would be otherwise denied to the 
most convincing arguments and the most cogent statistics in 
the world. Lord Dersy may be said to have cleared the 
ground of many of the points of keenest dispute. We may 
henceforth take for granted that Lancashire has not, on the 
whole, been backward in relieving the distress within its 
borders. The instances which Lord Dersy adduced showed 
with what lavish provision some of the more openhearted of 
the millowners are pouring out the stream of their private 
benevolence. Lancashire has also, it appears, given, in 
round numbers, about half a million of money to the 
Manchester fund, and there still remains to be taken 
into account the amounts subscribed and disbursed in each 
scene of distress. Lord Dersy also placed beyond question 
the pressure that has fallen on the ratepayers. When it is 
announced that Stockport is at this moment paying a rate of 
twelve shillings in the pound, and that forty per cent. of the 
rate cannot be collected because the humbler ratepayers are too 
much broken to bear the strain, the most furious grumbler in 
Wessex may make himself comfortable about the rates in 
Lancashire being high enough. Lord Dersy also distinctly 
informed his hearers that the Lancashire poor were being 
placed in at least as good a position as that of the ordinary 
agricultural poor, and that, if proper exertions were made, there 
was not the slightest reason to suppose that this level of relief 
could not easily be maintained throughout the winter. 


But Lord Dery also touched on a subject which has 
hitherto been passed by in silence, but which will, we fear, 
before long, give cause for serious anxiety. In this world, 
unfortunately, it is almost impossible to do good without 
some harm coming of it. And although the peculiar nature 
of the distress in Lancashire, and the general self: respect and 
intelligence of the people, have made us more easy about the 
ultimate consequences of benevolence than those who know 
the poor can ordinarily feel, yet it ought,to be understood 
and acknowledged that such a thing may happen as the 
demoralization of the Lancashire working classes, and that the 
most stringent precautions ought to be taken to guard against 
it. Lord Dersy pointed out that, directly the limit of a bare 
but sufficient subsistence was passed, the poor might be in 
danger of getting a fatal taste for money without work. It 
is not desirable that the Lancashire poor should, under present 
circumstances, have their usual comforts. They must not be 
allowed to forget that the bread of charity is only bread, and 
not bread and butter. We must not cut off from them the 
homely incentives to industry which are furnished by a natural 
desire to eat better, and drink better, and be clad more com- 
fortably, It will not do to trust too much to their undoubted 
high c ter and intelligence ; and we must not suppose that 
if they are bountifully provided with unearned comforts for 
months together, they will be ready all of a sudden to work 
hard for their living. The sad lesson of slothful dependence 
is learnt by men of every class with frightful rapidity if once it 
is begun. It is, we are afraid, true, that to some little extent the 


Lancashire poor have begun to look on labour with an averted 
eye. They are a little more attracted than they ought to be 
by the comforts which charity throws in their _. There 
are mills at Manchester which are short of h at thig 
moment, and the hands, when asked to work, reply that it ig 
not worth their while. They get within a small fraction ag 
much at the sewing classes, and they get it with far shorter 
hours of labour, and in much greater comfort. In one 
or two places, where the special circumstances of the 
Union have permitted the guardians to apply the test 
of out-door labour and to engage the able-bodied men in 
works of real utility, the recipients of regular relief from 
rates and charity have treated as the greatest hardship 
the exaction of far less labour than many of the ratepayers 
supporting them are in the habit of performing. The 
cotton hand cannot, of course, be expected to do all at 
once as much labour in the open air as the ploughman, 
seasoned to the work from his cradle, can do. But it is not 
the mere fact that the labour of the cotton hands has been bad 
and scanty, where it has been tried, which causes anxiety—it 
is that the men have thought it a grievance that they, the 
objects of a great national subscription, the sufferers from a great 
national crisis, should be made to work at all. We may ho 
we have accomplished the first great stage of the work to 
done in Lancashire. We have ensured that the poor shall be 
in no danger of starvation. We now enter on the second, and 
perhaps, the most difficult stage. We have to ensure, if 
possible, that the poor shall not learn to hug the chains of their 
dependence on charity. 


The time has not yet come when it is possible or desirable 
that charity should cease, or should even slacken. Lord 
Dersy accompanied his warning against excessive relief by a 
contribution of 5,000/. to the Manchester fund. We cannot 
foresee the whole scope of our future needs, and there should 
be enough to provide against the worst. But it becomes 
more and more necessary that the distribution of the money 
collected should be made on fixed principles, and that those 
who are wise enough to protest against giving too profusely 
should be assured that they have the support of all who, 
when they give a shilling away, take the trouble to reflect what 
the consequences of giving a shilling really are. There will 
soon bea great addition to the funds at the command of the dis- 
tressed parishes. They will be able, under Mr. Vituiers’s Act, 
to demand a sum equal to the excess of their rating above 4 
given limit — first from the Union, and then from the county ; 
and the effect of this will be, that they will receive a supp 
mentary aid which will enable them to continue their present 
rate of relief without further payments from their own 
purses. It is possible, also, that Lancashire may ask and 
obtain from Parliament new and special powers of borrowing. 
It is too early, at present, to pronounce an opinion whether 
these special powers are, or are not, wanted. But those who 
know the history of Lancashire since the new Poor Law 
came into operation there, will readily understand that there, 
above all places in England, there is a danger lest— 
with money coming in easily and plentifully into the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians — the rates should be used 
in aid of wages, and the millowners should be tempted to 
trade on the speculation that they can keep down the price 
of labour by paying a part of the earnings of their hands out of 
the rates. We have to combat dangers of the most opp osite 
kinds when a vast trade has been suddenly disturbed, and 
charity and loans make up a great part of the consequent 
deficiency. But to see clearly what these dangers are is more 
than half the battle; and the abundance of discussion which 
the present state of Lancashire provokes is the best safeguard 
possible against the threatening evils which a time like this 
must necessarily bring with it. 


GREECE. 


S the English Government will undoubtedly decline the 
offer of the Greek throne to Prince ALFRED, it would be 
judicious and courteous to protect the Assembly at Athens 
by due notice from the annoyance of making an abortive 
choice. It might also be desirable to anticipate the remon- 
strances of France and of Russia by disclaiming, on obvious 
grounds of English policy, a candidature which could never 
have been serious. Although the protocol which provided for 
the first nomination to the throne of Greece has no longer any 
binding force, the policy which excluded the reigning fami 
of the then protecting Powers might still be plausibly repre- 
sented as expedient. In truth, England is more interested than 
either Russia or France in mamtaining or renewing the restric- 


tion, for dynastic connexions with great Continental Powers 
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involve subserviency, if not subjection. The Boursons affected 
a family protectorate of Spain and of Naples, and NapoLron 
openly reminded the princes of his family that their allegiance 
to his person was paramount over their duties to their subjects. 
The Emperor of Austria always treated the Archduke who 
reigned at Florence as a viceroy, and even Bavaria attempted 
for some years to maintain a separate influence over the petty 
Court of Athens. An English King of Greece might, at his 
pleasure, be independent of his native country, because the 
foreign policy of England is not determined by the feelings of 
the palace; but a French or Russian sovereign would be in con- 
stant correspondence with the chief of his dynasty, and his 
subjects might possibly be reconciled to his dependence by the 
hope of the support which he might secure for the ambitious 
projects in which he would probably indulge. Continental 
politicians profess, with more or less sincerity, to believe that 
an English candidate would be similarly identified with the 
aggrandizement of hisnative country. It would be more satis- 
factory to pursue a predetermined course, without ostensible 
reference to the objections of foreigners. It is to avoid in- 
definite liabilities, and to prevent inevitable disappointments, 
rather than to assuage unfounded suspicions, that Prince 
Axrrep will decline the offer of royalty. 


A better opportunity than the present has seldom offered itself 
for the mysterious rhetoric of semi-official literary diplomatists 
in France. They delight to announce that, if the far-reaching 
schemes of England introduce a new phase of the Eastern 
question, France will know how to maintain that noble policy 
which corresponds with her magnanimity and grandeur. In 
other words, if an imaginary state of things should actually 
occur, it would be met by some course of action not yet 
discovered, with a view to the attainment of indefinite objects, 
of which it can only be predicated that they will be selfish. 
It may be presumed that the establishment of an English 
dynasty at Athens would not be willingly rewarded by the 
dismemberment of Turkey for the benefit of Greece ; and yet, 
if the French Government were, in revenge, to become more 
zealous in the defence of the Porte, England would welcome a 
hearty adoption of her own traditional policy. Perhaps it 
would be thought expedient to seek in Syria a compensation 
for French disappointment, which would satisfy both political 
and religious aspirations. The protectorate of the Latin 
Churches in the East has the advantage of furnishing a reason 
for any measures which may be found desirable against either 
the Greeks or their Mahometan enemies. Unluckily, however, 
no excuse will be furnished for fresh disturbances in the East 
by any outbreak of insular cupidity. Perfidious Albion is 
profoundly unconscious of those inveterate propensities to 
intrigue which disturb the minds of Continental newsmongers, 
and the Government is probably annoyed by the unexpected 
influx of business which has arisen from the downfall of King 
Orno. Lord Patmerston and Lord would be 
delighted with any solution which tended, as far as possible, 
to satisfy all parties; and the country in general combines, 
with general good wishes to Greece, a growing impression that 
it would be highly convenient to find a responsible Power 
which would accept and keep the troublesome possession of 
the Ionian Islands. A compliment to the Royal Family is 
readily appreciated, although it is not considered a sufficient 
inducement for entering into new and unforeseen complica- 
tions of policy. 

If Prince ALFRED were ten or fifteen years older, with an 
established reputation for prudence and vigour, the Greeks 
might reasonably complain that a competent ruler had been 
refused to their wishes on purely English considerations; but in 
asking for a young and little known member of a foreign Royal 
family, they are really proposing a bargain which can only be 
regarded as a matter of business. In substance, they offer to 
pay a general deference to the counsels of England, in con- 
sideration of favour and support in the prosecution of their 
own aggrandizement. It is possible that they may hereafter 
merit and receive the countenance which they invite; but it 
would be highly imprudent for a Great Power to bind its 
own future conduct, when it has everything to give and 
nothing to receive. An English Prince on a foreign throne 
might be as independent as King Leorotp in Belgium; but 
the acceptance of a nomination which cannot have been made 
on personal grounds of preference would be equivalent to a 
Pledge of co-operation. The Greeks cannot complain that a 
refusal deprives them of a sovereign possessing indispensable 
qualities, for, in electing Prince ALrren, they must be prepared, 
at least in the first instance, to conduct their own 
Without any practical aid from their nominal King. 4 
candidate who may be selected on account of his rank wi 
provide the same facility, and if they wish for an able and 
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effective leader, they must not content themselves with 
boyish promise. There would be little risk that an English 
Prince should follow the examole of Orno; but the security 
against the revival of tyranny and corruption must be found 
in improved public morality, and perhaps in revised insti- 
tutions. English caution and selfishness will withhold a 
candidate who might have been expected to involve the 
country of his birth in a vicious policy; but no obstacle will 
have been offered to domestic regeneration, whether it is 
effected by an energetic King or by the unassisted wisdom of 
the nation and of its representatives. 


Englishmen will not be easily persuaded that their country 
is the object of that sentimental attachment which, according 
to all French writers, besets the tricolor whenever a French 
soldier, with the principles of 1789 in his knapsack, sets foot in 
Italy, in Mexico, or in Cochin China. By the nomination of 
Prince ALrrep the Greeks imply, not that they are extravagantly 
enamoured of the English character, but that they distrust 
France and Russia, that they are tired of German Catholic 
Princes, and that, on the whole, they prefer orderly freedom 
to despotism founded on democracy. It may be hoped that 
they have also discovered that internal regeneration is the best 
eo, for national aggrandizement. The reward which 

as followed the establishment of constitutional Government 
in Piedmont has naturally excited the envy and imitation of 
other ambitious States. The Greeks have found that the 
had lost the respect of Europe, and especially of England, 
because they had proved themselves unable to maintain law 
and liberty within their own narrow territory. The only 
portion of their race which was governed with honesty and 
justice for its own advantage was to be found under the 
English Protectorate in the Ionian Islands; and Englishmen 
remarked with contemptuous disgust that Greeks who were 
allowed to manage their own affairs placed all power in the 
hands of the most venal and vulgar demagogues. There is 
reason to hope that the population of the Kingdom has 
profited by past errors, and that it is now bent on reformi 
internal abuses, rather than on engaging in an unprovok 
crusade against the superior power of Turkey. It is satis- 
factory to find that Russia is not recognised as the chief 
representative of the Oriental Church and cause. The great 
aggressive Monarchies in the East and in the West have 
often proclaimed their wish to surround themselves with 
States too weak to affect spontaneous action. England, on the 
contrary, wishes, for her own security as well as from an 
honest sympathy with national independence, to multiply the 
number of considerable States in all parts of Europe. The 
best friend of Italy will, under similar circumstances, willingly 
become the supporter of Greece. 


LORD RUSSELL ON THE SCHLESWIG QUESTION. 


ORD RUSSELL’S second despatch upon the Schleswi 

question may, we trust, be assumed to close our Danish 
correspondence for the present. Our Forrran Secretary's 
letter-writing propensities always get the better of him in the 
course of the autumn; and it is with a feeling of relief that 
we hope we now know the worst of them jor the present 
year. In this instance he has not effected very fou As 
far as regards the vexed controversy to which he addressed 
himself, he has contributed absolutely nothing towards its 
settlement. He may have confirmed the German Courts in their 
extravagant pretensions, and he has certainly damped the friend- 
ship of a country with which England has every motive for wish- 
ing tostand well. It was hardly necessary to add to the already 
crowded ranks of our ill-wishers on the Continent. But it 
is a satisfaction to think that it has been all done in prosecution 
of a policy of non-intervention. We can only express a hope 
that some day the principles of non-intervention may be 
extended to the pen as well as to the sword. Lord Russex’s 
view of an impartial neutrality is to insult both parties equally 
—a system which has the salutary effect of securing the 
largest amount of hatred at the smallest possible profit. 
France despoils her neighbours freely, but she never wounds 
their feclings, and therefore she enjoys more friends than we 
do. The glorious insolence of our Foreign-Oflice style is 
more irritating to human frailty than the loss of a battle or 
the annexation of a province. 

The one merit of the despatch is that it presents the issue 
succinctly to the minds of Englishmen, who for the most part 
look at the Schleswig-Holstein question as they would look at 
an arrow-headed inscription. In the first place, Lord Russein 
cuts off the Holstein part of it, as, in res to Holstein, there 
is no substantial dispute. In examining, in the second place, the 
position of Schleswig, he gently puts aside all the antiquarian 
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lore with which the question has been flooded. It is of very 
little use inquiring in the year 1862 what was the meaning of 
certain ambiguous promises made to some turbulent nobles by 
the King who reigned in the year 1460. Even if those promises 
had not lapsed by non-user, they could not have survived the 
settlement of 1815. The only question of real importance is, 
whether the present King of Denmark has kept the pledges which 
he made to Prussia eleven years ago. The chief effect of 
those pledges was to promise that Schleswig should not be 
incorporated with Denmark, and that the Germans in the 
Duchy should be placed on an equality with the Danes. The 
Kuve asserts that these promises have been kept. But Lord 
RussELL, in his capacity of schoolmaster-general to the naughty 
boys of Europe, is too old a bird to be caught by chaff. He 
secretly sends out a Foreign-Office spy into the Duchy of Schles- 
wig to find out whether the Government of Denmark speaks 
truth or falsehood. The spy’s name is not given to the 
world, nor are we permitted to see the original of his 
report; but it was, according to Lord Russet, “ very 
“ detailed, and appeared to be very trustworthy.” By 
what tokens its trustworthiness was ascertained, in the 
entire absence of any confirmatory evidence, we are 
not informed. It appears, however, to have seriously im- 
pressed the Foreign Secretary. So much did it affect him 
that he entirely forgot the impertinence of which he had been 
guilty in sending an agent into the country of a friendly 
Government to sit in judgment upon the mode in which they 
manage their village schools. Wholly unconscious that his 
rig are in the least degree meddlesome or intrusive, 

e forthwith writes to the Danish Government to demand 
explanations of the charges which the Foreign-Office agent 
brings against them. The Danes give the explanations asked 
for, and, in return, are haughtily told by Lord Russet that 
“their explanations are unsatisfactory and illusory.” The 
point in dispute is ridiculously minute. In the Southern part 
of Schleswig the population is mixed. In some places it is 
purely German, in others it is Frisian, in others Angle, in 
others Danish ; and in a great number of places the various 
dialects are variously intermixed. Wherever the population 
is purely German or purely Danish, the language of the 
people is used in Church and school. But there is a 
district, containing about eighty thousand souls, of which the 
population is neither purely Danish nor purely German. More 
than two-thirds of them are Frisians, to whom Danish and High 
German are equally foreign languages. The remaining twenty- 
five thousand consist of the various nationalities inextricably 
intermingled. It is upon the sermons and grammars of these 
twenty-five thousand soulsthat the whole dispute which threatens 
to plunge Europe into war arises. The Danish Government 
asserts that, wherever the Germans are to be found in any 
number, German as well as Danish is taught in the schools, 
and the services in the churches are conducted alternately in 
the two languages. Lord RusseE.u’s agent, on the other hand, 
declares that in many places the German inhabitants com- 
) mre that the church and school were exclusively Danish. 

ow many families there were who could establish this 
grievance, or how it is to be absolutely avoided in a very 
mixed population, Lord Russet, among his other investigations, 
does not appear to have inquired. Whatever the truth of 
the matter may be, the grievance is of the most microscopic 
dimensions. The population it concerns is very small; and 
the children on whose behalf it is raised are Angles or Low 
Germans, and therefore, whether they are taught Danish or 
High German, are not taught the language they are accus- 
tomed to speak at home. 


It is absurd to suppose that any one avould make a stir 
about such a grievance as this if there were no ulterior 
designs behind. The Germans, to do them justice, make no 
secret of the result for which they are really striving. Their 
philological enthusiasm covers a distinct political aim. 
They covet the Duchy of Schleswig, as an important mari- 
time possession, for a future United Germany. The 
German Governments only speak of the schooling of the 
twenty-five thousand quasi-Germans of the mixed districts, 
for they know that, diplomatically, they have no other ground 
to stand on. But the Schleswig-Holstein agitators, who have 
stirred up a considerable amount of national feeling on the 
subject throughout Germany, aim at no such paltry game. 
Their object is to declare the Duchy of Schleswig German, 
and to bring it, for military and naval purposes, under the 
jurisdiction of the German Bund. They hope that a war with 
Denmark upon any pretext, great or small, will enable 
them to attain this end by force of arms. And, now 
that a popular war has become a political necessity 
to the King of Prussia, there is too much reason 


to fear that this project of spoliation may be carried out, 
Constitutional scruples, it is hoped at Berlin, will be forgotten 
in the tumult of arms; and political encroachments will be 
condoned in the enthusiasm of territorial aggrandizement. It 
is a grand stroke of statesmanship in our Liberal Forerey 
Secretary to have come forward in the nick of time to abet 
a policy which, at a single blow, is to overthrow the freedom 
of one people and the independence of another. 

The insolence of a Minister is always humiliating to the 
nation that employs him. It is doubly humiliating when it 
comes from a strong nation, and is addressed to a weak one, 
We know that such language does not issue from the Foreign 
Office to nations that are powerful enough to resent it. The 
pen that wrote, in Imperial style, to dictate its views upon 
village-school grievances to Denmark, is mild as the cooing of 
a dove when it ventures to address a despatch to Mr. Sewarp. 
There is at least as much to correct in the internal policy of 
the Federals as in that of the Danes, but we hear of no terse 
and imperious recommendations to the United States to 
amend their government of New Orleans, or to abandon their 
practice of shooting prisoners in cold blood. All semblance 
of dictation in reference to domestic questions is carefully 
excluded from the correspondence of Lord RusseLt with the 
Government of Washington. It is perfectly true that such 
dictation would be worse than useless, for it would 
certainly excite resentment, and that resentment would 
probably take a practical form. Denmark resents it 
also; but, in the presence of England, inexorable necessity 
compels her to swallow her wrath. Therefore, Lord Russeu 
addresses it to Denmark, and withholds it from the United 
States. Surely this is a magnanimous policy for a high-spirited 
nation to pursue. But even this does not express the full 
ignominy which Lord Rvsset’s late proceedings have cast 
upon the English name. His insolent despatch was a sudden 
abandonment of the views that England had held for years; 
and it took place precisely when there was reason to believe 
that Austria and Prussia were becoming serious in their de- 
signs on Denmark. It announced, in the most galling language, 
that we were about to desert the weak, whom we had hitherto 
befriended, in favour of the strong, whom we had hitherto 
opposed—just at the moment when the friendship of the weak 
was likely to become inconvenient. It is difficult to frame a 
more complete illustration of the vice of political baseness; 
and it was all the more striking as coming from a Government 
which always displays such exemplary politeness to great 
Powers. 

All this degradation might have been avoided if Lord 
Russett could only have repressed his mania for offering 
unasked advice. It is not a quarrel in which we are bound 
to interpose ; and if we do not intend to interpose by force of 
arms, the fewer dictatorial despatches we send the better. 
They are a species of projectile which are ineffective against 
the object at which they are aimed, but recoil in a shower of 
dishonour upon the Minister that sends them. If the Germans 
are resolved to let no reverence for international law stand 
between them and the Naboth’s vineyard they covet, we 
are not bound to waste blood and treasure in baulking 
their designs. The Nemesis of their unrighteous dealing will 
not be slow to follow them. They have a neighbour across 
the Rhine, who, in the matter of breaking treaties and rectify- 
ing frontiers, is perfectly ready to mete out to them the 
measure they mete to others. 


AMERICA, 


ik is thought that another bloody battle may not improbably 
be fought in Virginia before the campaign is suspended for 
the winter. The Northern newspapers are, for the twentieth 
time, loud in their anticipatory triumph over the imminent cap- 
ture of Richmond; and, because General Burnsive has changed 
the strategy which was pursued by his predecessor, they assume 
that M‘CLELLAN, who a year ago was called the Young Napo- 
LEON, could only have lingered in the neighbourhood of the 
Potomac because he was incapable, or because he was dis- 
affected. Immediately before his removal from command, he 
had advanced a considerable distance to the South, and he had 
occupied the greater number of the seven Gaps by which an 
army could penetrate through the Blue Ridge Mountains to 
attack him on the right flank. General Lee had apparently 
retired as the Federal army pushed forward, and General 
JACKSON was supposed to be waiting on the west slope oi the 
Blue Ridge for an opportunity of acting on the enemy's 
flank or rear. General Burnstwpe probably found that it 
would be dangerous to bury himself deeper in a hostile 
country, and the Government and the newspapers insi 
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that he should do something to amuse the popular imagination. 
Accordingly, he withdrew his posts from the mountains, and 
moved or retreated to the neighbourhood of Acquia Creek, 
where the Rappahannock approaches the Potomac, at the 
point where the shortest land transit to Richmond offers itself 
to an invading army. It is possible that he may really intend 
to move on the Confederate capital ; and his amateur advisers 
in the Press are confident that he has chosen the easiest and 
most direct line of approach. It is only surprising that 
M‘CLELLAN, who must have seen the map of Virginia, should 
never have thought of moving by Acquia Creek. When, how- 
ever, the late Commander-in-Chief found that the invasion by 
way of Manassas was impracticable, he fell back on the alterna- 
tive of a disembarkation in the peninsula between the York and 
the James River. The same critics who now applaud the sup- 

plans of Burnsipe unanimously approved of the attack 
from the Western coast; and even when their opinions were 
changed by the result, they declared that a competent and 
vigorous general would have moved from Washington straight 
upon Richmond. 


General Burnsipr has, perhaps, calculated that his change 
of base will compel General Jackson to rejoin the main army 
under Leer, for the purpose of resisting an advance on the 
capital. The rise in the waters of the Potomac probably 
secures Pennsylvania and Maryland from the invasion to 
which they would otherwise be exposed; but it would seem 
that the communications of the Federal army with Washington 
must be exposed to considerable danger. General Les, 
moving on a shorter line, can easily meet the enemy in any 
position which he may select for a battle ; and, at the date of the 
last accounts, he was expected to fight for the possession of 
Fredericksburg, which General Sumner had threatened with 
immediate bombardment. The Southern rebellion is so 
monstrous and unnatural, that the Federal officers are not 
affected by any of those restraints of humanity or chivalry 
which mitigate, in ordinary wars, the sufferings of less culpable 
belligerents. In all his long experience, the Duke of WeELLinG- 
Ton never bombarded a town, except in the formal siege of 
some regular fortress. Ferrpinanp of the Two Sicilies, 
set at Palermo the example which Commodore Farracut 
threatened to follow at New Orleans if the cause of Union was 
endangered by the absence of the stars and stripes from the 
flagstaffs of the public buildings; and General Sumner has 
perhaps, by this time, reduced to ashes one of the towns which 


are expected hereafter to submit with a revived enthusiasm 


of loyalty to the “ best Government which ever existed upon 
“earth.” If his threat is not carried out, the inhabitants of 
Fredericksburg will probably be indebted to Lez and Jackson, 
and not to Federal scruples, for their preservation from ruin 
and slaughter. It is remarkable that none of the violent and 
extraordinary acts which have been perpetrated in the course 
of the war have provoked a single remonstrance on the part 
of the dominant Republican faction. The imprisonment 
for six weeks of a young married lady, at the discretion 
of a police superintendent, only produces the false and im- 
pudent statement that her character by no means entitles her 
to the sympathy of patriotic citizens. Constitutional right, 
personal freedom, honour and good feeling, have assuredly 
little to do with the modern patriotism of New York. 

There is no reason to believe that the Confederates in 
Virginia have lost the superiority of skill and soldiership 
which enabled them so lately to drive their invaders 
headlong within the defences of Washington. General Lre 
and his lieutenants will be fully able to protect Richmond 
from the attack which is, perhaps, not seriously meditated. 
It is more difficult to judge of the prospects of the war in the 
remote regions of the West. It is now evident that Kentucky 
is not prepared to imitate the example of Virginia, by openly 
adopting the cause of the Confederacy. In Tennessee, it is 
said that General Brace has shown a want of vigour, and, 
although no victory has been won by either side, the 
Federals seem, on the whole, to have had the advantage in 
recent operations. The greatest danger to be apprehended 
by the South consists in the maritime superiority of 
the invaders, which may enable them during the ensuing 
season to subject Mobile and Charleston to the fate of New 
Orleans. It would be absurd to expect that the submission 
of the South would follow even on the entire suppression 


of all foreign trade. The blockade has developed internal | 


resources or makeshifts which would suffice for the main- 
tenance of a war of many years, and the feelings of animosity 


which have been roused preclude all chance of submission. 


Nevertheless, the complete command of the ports and of the 
rivers would give a great advantage to the North; and unless 
foreign interference reverses all the conditions of the struggle, 


it is difficult to understand how the Confederates can hope to 
meet their enemies on the water. The superior enterprise 
and daring which secures the impunity of the Alabama will 
not compensate for the want of dockyards and of foundries, 
nor will it enable extemporized iron vessels to resist the 
regular flotillas of the North. In default of assistance from 
France, the Confederates must be content with military supe- 
riority beyond the range of gunboats. 

The insane antipathy to England which animates the Re- 
publicans and Abolitionists seems to derive new vigour from 
every change of fortune, either for the better or the worse. 
When the New York Herald, in the early part of the struggle, 
proposed a foreign war as a remedy for domestic dissension, it 
was at least conceivable that the South might be conciliated by 
the profligate tender of a partnership in wanton aggression. 
The same project is now revived by the decorous organ of the 
Republicans, although it has been fully ascertained that the 
Seceding States are irrevocably alienated from the Union. 
The absurd pretext of the purchase, in England, of the dreaded 
Alabama, is almost too gross for even Federal ignorance. The 
markets which have supplied the North with vast stores of 
warlike munitions are necessarily open to both belligerents ; 
nor would even a New York journalist have founded a quarrel 
on the private bargain of a ship-builder if the single cruiser 
which bears the Confederate flag had not set at defiance the 
entire navy of the North. Yet the New York Times is not 
ashamed to announce that the best cure for domestic 
heartburnings will be a foreign war for a year or two, and 
that America will hate England, although without the shadow 
of reasonable cause, until the last American now living goes 
to his grave. The incurable devotees of Northern faction 
who are to be found here and there in English society declare, 
with a certain show of reason, that the United States owe no 
gratitude to a yey which has systematically criticized 
and disapproved the follies and misdeeds of the war. It is 
truly asserted that unbroken and scrupulous neutrality has 
been maintained for the interest of England, and not out of 
generosity to Federal America; yet it is a new doctrine that 
justice and good faith are sufficient excuses for rabid detes- 
tation and abuse. Requiring no thanks, and fearing no 
threats, England has a right to feel contempt for that hostility 
to an impartial bystander which has contrasted strangely 
with sycophantic deference to an opponent. When the 
French proposal of mediation is known in America, the 
popular teachers will declare that the suppressed treachery 
of England is more culpable than the avowed un- 
friendliness of France; and sympathizers on this side 
the Atlantic will defend the inversion of common sense 
and fairness by dwelling on the provocation which has been 
offered by dispassionate observers who have endeavoured to 
understand and interpret the meaning of contemporary history. 
After all, Englishmen will so far return good for evil as not 
to dream of going to war with a kindred nation because it 
allows itself to be represented by foul-mouthed parasites of 
the rabble. Whether every living American will, to the da 
of his death, hate a country which has never wronged him, it 
is impossible to foretell, The loudest bark by no means por- 
tends the savagest bite, and causeless fury may reasonably be 
expected to subside. If, however, England is to be the object 
of interminable wrath, the injustice will not be practically 
resented as long as it is confined to feelings, or even to 
words. As there is reason to believe that peace with the 
South would, notwithstanding Republican menaces, be com- 
patible with abstinence from foreign war, the majority of 
Englishmen will continue to desire the close of unprofitable 
bloodshed. 


TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 


ANICS are not very wholesome or desirable things in 

themselves, but they often do good service by calling 
attention to matters which have been too much neglected. So 
we need not be too severe on the frantic alarm which Pater- 
familias and all his genus are displaying at the increase of 
what is called garotting. The danger of being unexpectedly 
felled to the ground by a nervous friend is perhaps greater 
just now than the chance of being professionally throttled ; 
but if the prevailing uneasiness should lead to some im- 
provement in the machinery for the repression or pre- 
vention of crime, a little temporary inconvenience may 


be endured with tolerable patience. It is difficult to 
| exaggerate the value of an opportunity which secures 
_a hearing for both sides of the criminal difficulty. In 
quiet times, the philanthropists are allowed to have all the 
discussion —and what is worse, all the control—to them- 
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selves; and so long as the faith of which Sir Josnva Jess is 
the apostle can be indulged in without imminent peril to 
honest necks, the world is only too glad to persuade itself that 
the brutes who half murder a man for the value of his watch 
are, after all, only unfortunate victims of over-civilization, 
who are certain to recover their moral tone in the placid 
retirement of a humanitarian prison. It must be 
delightful to train one’s mind to that serene and com- 
passionate state in which the steady relapse into crime 
of the great majority of reformed and liberated criminals 
is regarded with complacency, for the sake of the occa- 
sional offender whose virtue or good fortune saves him from 
a re-conviction. But there is something to be said on the 
side of the honest men as well as of the rogues, and it is 
pi that a time has arrived when a hearing can be gained 
it. 

With the exception of a very few enthusiasts, all the world 
agrees that the purely reformatory principle on which our 
criminals have for many years been treated is, in the main, a 
failure. No doubt are instances in which released 
criminals have not been detected in a return to crime; but the 
rule is that a professional criminal, once apprenticed to his 
trade, sticks to it through good and evil with a constancy 
which is really wonderful, considering how bad the trade is 
generally found. There is no necessity to exclude the in- 
ducements to reformation which now and then prevail over 
evil dispositions and old associations ; but general rules must be 
founded on experience, and our penal arrangements must be 
regulated by the known fact that the great mass of convicted 
criminals are likely to prove incorrigible offenders —unless, 
indeed, they can be weaned from crime by the superior attrac- 
tions of a life such as our Colonies ‘once offered to released 
convicts. 


Unsatisfactory as the truth is, it is much better that it 
should be recognised than glossed over in the interests of a 
false humanity, and Mr. Baron BramweL’s plain speaking on 
the subject is extremely opportune. When men are convicted 
again and again, subjected to prison influences, set free for good 
behaviour, and brought back again within a month or two—and 
this not once, but in a regularly recurring cycle of sham peni- 
tence and genuine brutality—no one in his senses would hesitate 
to say, as Mr. Baron BramweELt said to the prisoners Rosrrts 
and Anperson, that he believed there were none of the ele- 
ments of reformation in them, that they were utterly destitute of 
morality, shame, religion, or pity, and that, if let loose on 
society, they would, like any other savage animals, prey upon 
their fellows. The legitimate inference which the learned 
JupcE drew was that the public should be protected from such 
persons for a very long time; and if penal servitude for life or 
for twenty years meant anything more than imprisonment 
terminable at the caprice of the authorities, there would be 
some satisfaction in the list of sentences which were passed on 
the eighteen choice ruffians who were convicted at the last 
sittings of the Central Criminal Court. But the art of what is 
called good behaviour in prison is as much a part of the pro- 
fessional education of an experienced criminal as the science 
of picking locks, or the practice of administering “ the hug.” 
The older a criminal is, the more certain is he to pass with 
éclat through the ordeal which entitles him to a speedy release 
from confinement; and it is a mere delusion to suppose that a 


but it is its natural and legitimate result, and no one can be 
blamed for preferring a servant of untainted character to one 
who has a proved taste for violence or theft. Still, this does 
make the reformation theory utterly hopeless in the great 
mass of cases, so long as the criminal remains in the midst of 
the society against which he has offended. The device of getting 
employment for ticket-of-leave men by concealing their charac- 
ters is one that cannot be too strongly reprobated, and the only 
chance of opening a new career to a released convict is to 
place him in a situation where his industry will not be 
damped by the overwhelming competition of honest men. 
Reformation in England being for the most part hopeless, 
how stands the case as regards repression or prevention? 
Long sentences, rigidly enforced, would, no doubt, give so 
much more security; but, besides the practical inconvenience 
and expense pointed out by Mr. Justice Byves, there is the 
further objection, that unless a regular gradation of punish- 
ment is adhered to, actual encouragement would be offered to 
the most serious class of crimes. No one can reall 
much confidence in the deterring effect of painful or cruel 
punishments, and the eagerness with which abundant flogging 
has been suggested of late rather expresses the prevalent 
fear and indignation than a genuine conviction in the 

of a discipline which has not been found very successful 
where it has been tried. A flogged man in the army is 
very apt to earn a second flogging, and we doubt whether 
similar treatment of ordinary criminals would do much 
to repress crime, There are but two resources left, and both 
are surrounded with difficulties. One of these is transporta- 
tion—the other surveillance. Since the time that 

tion was pronounced impracticable, the theory of police 
surveillance over the ticket-of-leave men, who constitute the 
most formidable section of the dangerous classes, has been 
fully established. The whole principle of the ticket-of-leave 
project is based upon this idea, and yet there has not been an 
instance in which a convict conditionally released has been 
taken back to prison for breach of the express condition on 
which his liberty was granted. Not only do the police, m 
many cases, know the haunts of these men and possess the 
clearest evidence that they are not earning an honest liveli- 
hood, but in many recent cases it has appeared that ticket-of- 
leave men have been watched while on the look-out for a victim, 
and never interfered with until after they had perpetrated 
afresh crime. If this is to continue to be the rule of the 
police, it would be well to do away with the farce of the ticket 
altogether. The conditional release has become, in practice, a 
free pardon, and it would be more honest to society to let 
them know that the gaol-birds who are rewarded with pre- 
mature freedom are just as free to follow their old courses as 
if they had never been found out. Either the pretence of 
surveillance should be abandoned, or else the plan should be 
carried out in its integrity. At this moment, the active 
criminal population of London would lose many of its most 
brilliant members if an order were issued to incarcerate all the 
penitents who had broken the condition of their tickets-of- 
leave. It is said that this is not done because the enforcement 
of the rule would shut still more closely the narrow door 
which admits a reformed criminal once more to an honest life. 
Possibly it might do so, but it is not clear why the security of 
decent members of society should be sacrificed for the sake of 


long sentence gives to society a corresponding respite from one, | 
at least, of its regular enemies. 
Even if sentences were carried fully into effect, it would be | 
impossible to shut up for life all the professional robbers from 
whom we should gladly be free; and though Baron Bram- 
WELL’s specific is good as far as it goes, it is neither a complete 
nor a satisfactory way of disposing of thé question at issue. 
If the problem what to do with our criminals were really as | 
hopeless as the philanthropists would make us believe, it would 
be in vain to waste words upon it. They tell us that there is no 
choice but to let convicts loose, after moderate terms of im- 
prisonment, reformed if possible; but, if not, still to set them 
free. But it is not so certain as it has been supposed to be 
that there is no other alternative open. Mr. Justice By es, in his 
sensible charge to the grand jury at Maidstone, summed up | 
the whole matter with judicial fairness, and, what is better, not 
without pointing to one way out of the difficulty. He started 
from the only basis which a rational man can take —the | 
assumption that our present system is a failure, and that 
punishment, as a rule, neither deters others nor reforms the 
criminal himself. The truth is, that even in the rare cases 
where a released criminal may desire to lead an honest life, 
society is compelled, in self-defence, to reject him, and he is 
thus driven back to inevitable crime. ‘This consequence is 
perhaps the most terrible part of the punishment of crime, 


an exceptional minority of our thieves and vagabonds. The 
experiment is surely worth a trial, and if the result should be 
to shut up nearly all our convicts for the full term of their 


_ sentences, that weuld be better than that the prison and police 


authorities should make themselves, so to speak, accom- 
plices in crimes which the law has given them the means to 
prevent. 

At the best, it is true, surveillance over criminals is but 2 
lame device, though it is the plan which has been found 
absolutely essential in every country which has not had the 
advantage of possessing penal colonies; and to this England 
also must come, unless it should be found practicable to restore 
the only punishment which is effectual, at the same time, t 
protect society and to reform the criminal. Mr. Justice 
Bytes does not disguise his opinion that the alleged impos- 


sibility of continuing the practice of transportation has not 


been proved. Western Australia, it is true, is the only 
colony which still receives our convicts; but the late Go- 
vernor asserts that ample space can be found for any number 
of convicts ; and no reason has yet been given why new penal 
settlements should not be formed in the long range of un- 
tenanted country between Swan River and the Guli’ of Car- 
pentaria. May not the truth be that transportation was 
assumed to be impracticable because it did not fit in with 
schemes of prisen discipline which have since been tried at 
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home with results to which the streets and the Old Bailey 
testify clearly enough? If the value of transportation as a 
penal system were justly appreciated, it is not unlikely that 
the way would be found to re-establish it; and if the observa- 
tions of Mr. Justice Bytes should further this end, he will 
deserve the gratitude alike of the thieves and the honest men 
of society. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


ages merchants of New York have recently discovered 
—what strangers, in their ignorance of American insti- 
tutions, presumed to foresee long ago — that the system pur- 
sued by the Treasury is accumulating an amount of debt 
“that will soon create an uncontrollable alarm among 
“ business-men, if it does not totally destroy the national 
“ credit.” This conviction of the New York traders is an- 
nounced in a solemn memorial, in which Mr. Secretary 
Case is earnestly entreated to mend his ways; and if the 
memorial had ended with its exordium, it might have been 
supposed that a sudden afflatus of financial wisdom had visited 
the “ Empire City,” and once more naturalized the sober truths 
of economical science among a class of men who ought never 
to have lost sight of them. When an ordinary mortal, with 
nothing but common sense to guide him, suddenly discovers 
that he is running rapidly into debt, the only remedy which 
occurs to him is to reduce his expenditure, and work off his 
liabilities as fast as he can; and the acknowledgment of the 
New York merchants might, at first sight, be taken for an 
implied pledge in favour of this wholesome, though disagree- 
able, policy. It is true that any tendency to so prudent a 
course would involve, as the first step, the instant abandon- 
ment of an aimless war, which devours every year ten times 
the amount of the whole revenue of the country; but such 
a@ consequence might not be any impeachment of the wisdom 
of the proposal. However, this is not at all what the men of 
New York mean. They have advanced so far in their finan- 
cial studies as to appreciate the inconvenience of their growing 
debt ; but they have not yet attained to the slightest glimpse 
of the truths, that a liability cannot be made smaller by 
changing its form, and that a nation which continually spends 
more than it gathers in the shape of taxation will infullibly 
sink deeper and deeper into difficulties. 

The object of the memorial, indeed, is the very reverse of 
retrenchment. Instead of falling back on common sense, the 
memorialists suggest a stroke of financial genius which would 
surpass the wildest flights of Mr. Cuasr. It is only fair to 
admit that the Financial Secretary has done quite as much as 
it was possible te do under the conditions imposed upon him, 
and much more than foreign critics of his policy had sup- 
posed to be practicable. 
expenditure upon wholly inadequate resources. 
rationally enough, by borrowing all he could, and raising by 
taxation all he dared. It was not his fault that the natural 
limits were reached before the still-widening gulf was a 
quarter filled. He was driven by necessity to the next step. 
He absorbed the value of all the higher currency by the issue 
of notes, and then proceeded, on the same principle, to draw 
into the Treasury all the smaller denominations of coin by 
his supplementary issue of halfpenny bank notes. All this 
was not only intelligible, but inevitable; and now that every 
other mine has been worked out, he is diligently using the 
only substantial power of taxation which he possesses, by 
gradually debasing the currency by means of continually 
augmenting issues of inconvertible paper. This is the policy 
which the New York merchants condemn, without perceiving 
that the disproportion between expenditure and revenue 
leaves no other alternative for the Minister. Not only have 
they fuiled to see that the vice of the system is in the enor- 
mous outlay rather than in the machinery by which it is 
kept up; but they seem actually to have brought themselves to 
believe that a country where neither loans nor taxes are forth- 
coming to anything near the requisite amount can, by a stroke 
of financial legerdemain, relieve itself of all embarrassment, 
and raise an unlimited amount of money without disturbing 
trade or depreciating the currency. Such a discovery would 
be invaluable to some Continental States; it might even be 
turned to account in wealthy England ; and it is worth 
while to consider by what device a set of merchants, supposed 
to be amongst the shrewdest in the world, propose to work this 
financial miracle. 

The little ‘problem which they set themselves is to raise 


His task was to sustain an enormous | 
He began, 


the loan will be absorbed in six months, and that there will 
be no difficulty in placing the remainder. Even this is not 
the whole of the promised benefit, for, concurrently with the 
grand operation, the depreciated greenbacks are to be re- 
stored to par—the money-market is to be permanentl 
easy — and the war is to go on for several years; and, ind 

for any time that may be necessary to subdue the rebellion. 
Bank-notes are to be issued, payable twenty years hence, 
and bearing in the meantime 44 per cent. interest. They 
are to be made a legal tender, and employed in redeeming the 
present inconvertible currency, and in providing for all the 
outgoings of the Treasury. in this way it may be conceded 
that almost any conceivable amount of the new bank-notes 
may be fh with all desirable rapidity. Whether the 
creditors of the State like them or not, they will certainly 
take them when payment is offered in no other form. The 
new notes, it will be seen, are to differ from those which are 
now treated with so much contempt, in being nominally 
redeemable at a remote period, and in bearing intermediate 
interest at a rate at which no one will lend his money; 
and the New York merchants gravely declare their con- 
viction, that 400,000,000/. of such securities may be floated 
without depreciation, in a community which cannot use more 
than 50,000,000/. of genuine currency. The os on 
which this expectation is built is incredibly childish, or 
might be thought so if experience had not furnished abundant 
examples of almost equal folly among currency-philosophers. 
“ Trade,” we are told, “ will employ money so long as the use 
“of it will produce a profit greater than the amount of 
“ interest paid for its use. When we wish to float more 
“ money than can be profitably employed in trade, we must 
“make it bear an interest, or it will depreciate in current 
“ value.” This is but a preposterous form of the old delusion 
that money and capital are convertible terms—that by doubling 
the currency you double the capital of a country, and in- 
crease its trade in the same proportion. The real limit to the 
operations of trade is the amount of capital embarked in it; 
and the amount of currency which it can absorb at par is 
just so much as is necessary for the convenient circulation of 
the capital so employed. Ifyou nominally increase the currency 
without altering the aggregate capital, the blunder is corrected 
by a corresponding depreciation in its value; and no amount 
of interest payable on bank-notes will affect this depreciation 
in the smallest degree, until it has reached a point at which it 
becomes profitable to withdraw the notes from circulation, and 
hold them for the purposes of investment alone. It would be 
difficult to guess what would be the intrinsic value of four-and-a- 
haif per cent. United States securities after 400,000,000/. had 
been issued. At the present rates every one hundred dollar 
note would be worth perhaps fifty or sixty dollars; but the 
New York merchants very justly observe that America has 
no large capitalists who can absorb any considerable amount 
of new securities, and it may be assumed that none of the pro- 
jected issue of notes would be taken abroad. Theirintrinsic value 
as securities would, therefore, fall to a point so low as scarcely 
to interfere even with the most excessive depreciation of their 
legal-tender value. What that would be it is easier to say, 
for it is a mere matter of arithmetic to calculate the value of 
paper money, as money, when the excess beyond the natural 
circulation is known. The proposal is to issue about 
eight times the value of the whole Federal eurrency, 
and the consequence would be a depreciation of from 
eighty to ninety per cent. If the new notes retained any 
higher value than this, it would only be in their character 
of permanent securities, and it is difficult to believe that 
Federal securities to the enormous amount contemplated 
would find American holders at any price. This, however, is 
matter of speculation; but the one safe and certain proposi- 
tion is that the union in one instrument of the two qualities of 
a permanent stock and a legal-tender note has no tendemey to 
increase its market value. If the value of a four-and-a-half 
cent. bond (not being a legal tender) were known, and also the 
value of a corresponding legal-tender note not bearing interest, 
the interest-bearing note could never rise in value beyond the 
greater of the two. Nothing whatever would be gained by such 
confusion of loans and curren On the contrary, much would 
be lost. The State would lose the interest which itcan legitimately 
save on a limited issue of ordinary bank-notes. Further than 


| this, a slight fluctuation in the value of permanent securities 


would involve a sudden and enormous alteration in the amount 
of currency afloat. If, for a time, the interest-bearing notes 


_ were worth holding as investments, trade would go en with 


_ 400,000,0001. at 44 per cent. in a country where Government | only a fraction of the whole amount in use as currency; but 


securities command 7 per cent., and where gold is already at | the instant that a rise in the rate of interest occurred, the 


more than 30 premium; and they assure us that one-half of | market would be convulsed by a vast influx of paper, which 
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would have become more valuable as money than as an in- 
vestment of capital. Practically, this could scarcely happen 
in the case supposed, because the rate of interest could not be 
expected to induce any one to hold the notes as securities. 
The consequences of the project would, therefore, be precisely 
the same, as regards depreciation, as if the notes were issued 
without interest; and the only difference would be that the 
Government would have a large annual charge to provide for, 
without any corresponding advantage. 

While Mr. Cuase has no better aid than the experience of 
New York supplies, he may as well continue to ruin his 
country after his own fashion. It is certainly as good as any 
other plan for the purpose, and has the recommendation of not 
pretending — like the New York project —to borrow without 
getting into debt, or to multiply paper-money without diminish- 
ing its value. 


MR. WILLIAMS AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


it is interesting to learn what are the qualifications which 
in quiet times recommend a man to the suffrages of a 
popular constituency. In times of excitement, when the 
enthusiasm of a whole nation is roused, there is nothing pecu- 
liar in their principles of selection. They swim with the 
general stream and attach themselves to the most conspicuous 
exponents of the universal feeling. Even when there is no 
unanimous current of opinion, but party passions are running 
high on some measure of national importance, they may often 
be saved from committing themselves by a willingness to 
accept the prominent leaders of their own side. But it is 
in times of profound calm that a democratic constituency, 
such as those of the metropolis, shows that it has modes of 
thinking upon political matters which separate it by a strong 
line of demarcation from the more educated classes of the 
community. Westminster has probably not deteriorated in 
the course of the last eighty years, and its constituency is, if 
anything, less democratic than it was. But the prin- 
ciples upon which it selects its members have altered 
marvellously for the worse. It elects no Cares Foxes, no 
Hosuovuses even, in the present day. The metropolitan 
boroughs appear to have entirely renounced the idea that 
Parliamentary distinction or great mental qualities are merits 
in a candidate. With the brilliant exception of Mr. Epwix 
James, and one or two others, they are content with the lowest 
possible level of intellectual power; and Parliamentary dis- 
tinction is a superfluous decoration about which they are 
absolutely indifferent. But they are not on that account 
listless or undiscriminating judges. They have their own 
standard of a good representative, and they apply it with 
conscientious care. They make no inquiries about moral 
character, talent, or celebrity ; but there are two things, one 
or other of which is indispensable in their eyes. Their 
candidate must have an overflowing store either of money or 
of claptrap. He may be a poor man, and yet succeed if he 
will pander to their tastes by adopting impracticable opinions, 
and telling absurd falsehoods in support of them. He may be 
moderate if he has money enough to make up to them ina 
substantial form for the loss of their political excitement. But 
if he has not one of these two qualifications, it is—speaking 
generally, and without denying the existence of one or two 
exceptions—a waste of time to solicit the suffrages of a 
metropolitan borough. 

Both Lambeth and Finsbury present typical illustrations of 
the twofold principle on which metropolitan electors give 
their votes. The character of a moneyed man is, or was, 
supported in the two boroughs by Sir Morton Peto and Mr. 
Rovure.t, while the claptrap is furnished in genial abundance 
by Mr. Witu1ams and Mr. Cox. It is in thefr passionate taste 
for the latter qualification that the metropolitan electors are 
peculiar. No constituencies, large or small, are wholly 
insensible to the advantages of having a wealthy representa- 
tive. But few constituencies would swallow the kind of 
political wisdom which is not only accepted, but eager! 
demanded, by the ten-pounders of the capital. The nde 
addressed to his constituents by Mr. Witiiams on Monday 
last is a good specimen of the article which is such a favourite 
with metropolitan consumers. Mr. Dovtton, it appears, fol- 
lowing the example of his lamented predecessor, Mr. Rovure.i, 
does not think it n to manufacture claptrap for 
the benefit of his constituents. His popularity, it would 
appear, reposes upon a more solid basis, and is founded 
upon deeds which need no “Buncombe” to recommend 
them to the electors. Mr. Witttams is unable to fortify 
his position by these substantial defences; and, accord- 
ingly, he appears alone to pay the alternative tribute of 


character of the man’s mind. He is incapable of vague 
and sonorous generalities, such as those in which Mr. Epwm 
James delighted to indulge. He has not the poetic gifts 
which distinguished that talented tribune of the people. He 
must needs betake himself to figures, or he is silent alto- 
gether. It is a cruel fate for a man who has a popular 
constituency to please. If he is capable of pouring forth 
cataracts of empty verbiage upon the wrongs of the people, 
he may succeed in dismissing them very well pleased with 
their entertainment, without exposing himself to the risk of 
refutation. But figures require a pettifogging acc 
highly distasteful to a democratic orator. They expose the 
most well-intentioned and ingenious misrepresentations 
in a condition of coarse and revolting nudity. Mr. 
Wittiams made a tolerably effective speech. If his hearers 
believed him, they must have gone away with a keen 
sense of the despotism of the aristocracy, and the corrupt 
motives by which Parliament was induced to vote the 
Estimates. But he was not contented with saying this, which, 
if he had done it with a sufficient number of superlatives, 
would have done admirably well. He must needs prove it; 
and the nature of the proofs he advances show the kind of 
moral sense, and the extent of fastidiousness, which are 
necessary to qualify a man who aspires to represent the 
enlightened electors of a metropolitan borough. We wil? 
quote a single specimen :— 

Their Prime Minister (Lord PAtmerston) had a great apprehension of 
invasion of this country by France. Yet, alth every assurance was 
given by the Emperor of the Frencu that nothing of the kind was intended, 
and that he knew his own interests too well to do so, yet they maintained 
an army of 420,000 men at an enormous cost. The French had 100,000 in 
Algeria and Mexico; so that, deducting this number from their effective 
force, they, in England, had a much larger military force than the country 
they so much dreaded. 

n individual asked Mr. Wrii1ams if, in the number of 420,000 said to 
be the military force of this country, he included the Volunteers. 

Mr. WILLIAMs replied :—Most certainly, and a finer or a more patriotic 
body of men could not be found. But independently of that amount of force 
they had 45,000, distributed throughout their colonies, and 75,000 in India, 

id certainly by the Indian Government; but the expenses of those troops. 
~ fleeneaas were invariably paid out of the pockets of the English 
‘peop 
This ought to be preserved as a magnificent example of the. 
statistics and the logic by which the heart of a metropolitan 
constituency is won. In the first place, Army, Volunteers, 
and Yeomanry together do not make 420,000, but less than 
330,000. But let that pass. He probably counts as part of 
the “Army” the Militia, who are not embodied. But this. 
mythical army is “maintained at an enormous cost.” On 
cross-questioning, however, it appears that it is composed of 
volunteers, who at present figure on the Estimates for less than 
a pound each per year, as well as the militia, who cost even 
less. Mr. Wittiams knows perfectly well that the only por- 
tion of our defensive force which even a demagogue could say 
was maintained at an enormous cost is the 145,000 men who 
form the regular army. The 420,000 men which he thus 
conjured out of the depths of his own imagination he proceeds 
to compare to the French army, which is composed entirely of 
regular troops. First, he deducts from the French army those 
who are on foreign or colonial service ; then he omits to make 
a similar deduction from our own force; then he invents. 
45,000 additional men to perform our colonial service ; and, 
having effected all these operations to his own satisfaction, he: 
points out triumphantly that our army is larger than that of 
France. The speech is full of assertions made and proved in. 
the same style. One of the most extraordinary pieces of 
information conveyed in the course of it is, that “ in forty-five 
“of our colonies we pay for the bishops and clergy of all per- 
“ suasions.” Really, there is reason even in the gulling of con- 
stituents. In Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland we pay 
a small sum to the clergy of the English Church, and to two 
Presbyterian ministers. Besides this, we contribute to the 
support of five West Indian bishops, and three chaplains. 
This is absolutely the whole of Mr. WiLL1AMs’s ground for the 
assertion that “in forty-five colonies we pay for the bishops 
“and clergy of all persuasions.” 

To a very ignorant constituency this kind of speech has a 
practical value. It impresses them with the idea that their 
member is a man of figures, and that they need a champion of his 
knowledge and courage to resist the exactions of a grasping 
aristocracy. But it gives one a very clear idea of the motives 
which prevent a different class of candidates from offering 
themselves to the metropolitan constituencies. It is not to be 
supposed that Mr. Witt1ams made this sort of speech for 
the luxury of the thing. Probably he disliked it very much. 
He certainly does not venture to make such speeches in the 
House of Commons. But he knew that unless he made a 
telling speech to his constituents, fi their special 


claptrap. His speech is a curious specimen on account of the 


animosities, he might endanger his seat at the election which 
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is probably not far off. Persons who are afflicted with 
a finer mental cuticle dislike to put themselves in a position 
in which they will have to choose between losing their 
seat, and making such a speech as he made on Monday 
last. It has often been said, in excuse for the sorry appear- 
ance which the metropolitan members make in the House of 
Commons, that the constituencies would return better repre- 
sentatives if they had better candidates to choose from, but 
that the best men will not present themselves to metropolitan 

electors. With Mr. Witx1ams’ speech before us, the reason of 
their reluctance is not far to seek. The evil is not to be cured— 
the only thing that must be cared for is that it should not spread. 
As long as Mr. Wiiuiams and those who resemble him 
are a small and peculiar ingredient in the general composition 
of the House of Commons, their presence there is rather 
beneficial than injurious. They serve the same moral purpose 

that the Helots did to the Spartan youth of old. But it 

would be a terrible thing if all our public business were to be 
conducted on the principles which guide his dealings with his 

constituents, and the financial statements were to be generally 
inspired by the kind of accuracy which he cultivates. The 
metropolitan constituencies are peculiar in this, that they 
show what the ten-pounder can achieve when he is left to the 
exercise of his franchise wholly untrammelled by the influence 
of any other class of the community. It is interesting to 
observe the mental and moral qualities which, under these 
— circumstances, he deliberately selects to represent 

own. 


UNRESTRAINT. 

Ww: wear chains to which we are so used that most men never 

know that they wear them, but which are unmistakeable 
fetters notwithstanding. They are chains partly put upon us, ly 
which we hang about ourselves, and which have an infinite deal to 
do with the appearance we make to others, causing in a great mea- 
sure that discrepancy which almost universally exists between a 
man’s idea of himself and the world’s idea of him. We speak of 
the restraints of education and habit, not moral restrictions which 
apply to all alike, but social and class restraints—those laws of 
society which interfere with mere individual development. There 
are people who are under perpetual restraint—such universal 
restraint that we cannot be quite sure they are restrained at all. 
It is, however, an assumption, probably false, that every one 
is unrestrained with his wife; and hence one main bliss of the 
conjugal relation. Most men are unrestrained with their intimate 
friends, and restrained with the world. The ideal gentleman 
is made up of nice gradations of these restraints and 
relaxations. The clown and the uncivilized are without either 
voluntary or imposed restraints, but are victims of the igno- 
minious restvaints of sheepishness. And there are le 
answering to none of these, who have no restraints, either 
natural or im , or from diffidence, clownish or otherwise— 
who are never hindered from doing what the heart or inclina- 
tion suggests as agreeable to do by any habit or social influ- 
ence whatever—but whose actions respond to some inner impulse 
uniformly obeyed, and who know not the yoke of convention. This 
is a state not easy to realize, yet probably all of us have experienced 
it, and acted under it, at some period or another, when startled 
eut of the proprieties of custom by some sudden wrench to our 
ordinary habite, All can recall some time when we have known 
a momentary enlargement from the self-control of common life—a 
wild, irresponsible enjoyment of liberty. But, beyond actual 
experience, any one consulting his hours of daydream and reverie 
must be conscious of an inner world of unrestraint wherein he 
gives way to the warmth of impulse, the romance of feeling, 
where whim, humour, and liking have their free course—where 
he conducts things in a way he finds impossible in practice, 
as moving, handling, acting in exact response and accordance 
with the impression of the moment—where nothing comes between 
the occasion and the exact and full treatment and recognition of it. 
The drama always appeals for its truth, not to our manners, but to 
this region of fancied action and expression; and as its scenes 
engage our interest, we think it natural to do things which 
we never saw done in our lives, and are perfectly sure we 
never shall see, because we have a hidden world where men, and 
we among them, do such things, and indulge (and we know it is 
an indulgence, though we never try it) in our swing of emotions, 
and show, at least to ourselves, what we are. 

Those who run counter to the general law of restraint, if 
they are amiable, have commonly more feeling, such as it is, 
than wit or judgment. They have expansiveness without percep- 
tion, and are exuberant and unrestrained because of some conspi- 
cuous want which cuts them off from our sympathy. We do not 
know what to make of so much demonstration — they embarrass 
us with displays and effusions which painfully remind us of the 
excesses of the inferior animals. We like our dog for overdoing 
his transports whenever he is fond or pleased ; we admire and even 
‘Teverence the hen in the pena | fuss of maternal 
solicitude ; but we do not like the men and women whom we 
know to be natural in this way, because it sinks them in the 
scale of intellectual beings. If unrestraint shows itself in a 
character of mere average qualities, it sinks the man lower in 


the social scale. That selfishness which in its degree belongs to all 
habitual unrestraint takes some gross form, and he is shunned, as 
falling below the standard. As unrestraint is not natural to a man 
bred in society where others control themselves, there is always 
an hypothesis to account for it, implying something lower than 
humanity, as in these cases, or higher, or in some way distinct 
from it. Whenever unrestraint marks some not unamiable 
character distinguished by popular intellectual powers, we may 
be certain it will assist to gain him social acceptance, and even 
affection, and will greatly add to his prestige with common minds ; 
for it is then taken as a sign of superiority, and assumed to be the 
necessary eccentricity of genius. Wit and humour are often 
accompanied by an extreme unrestraint of habit and manner ; and in- 
stances of it are a as evidences of nem, 
overflowing nature. Careless vehemence, impulses of kindness, 
scorn, passion, disregard of consequences, contempt of convention- 
alities, odd ways —all unreservedly expressed and ind —are 
so many ap to the tenderness of admirers, and vouchers for 
the genuineness of the one gift. The local celebrity may indulge 
in any amount of fairly harmless license, till indeed he becomes 
unfit for any other scene. He must live where his ways are under- 
stood and accepted, and cannot exist out of the sympathizing 
element. 

To any one who has read the life of Professor Wilson, he must 
present hi as the crowning example, the very hero of un- 
restraint. That a Professor of Moral Philosophy of the University 
of Edinburgh should fight with a pugilist in a fair at midday, 
and in so doing act simply in accordance with his received charac- 
ter, and in no way damage a very high reputation, argues almost 
divine abandonment to impulse; and, in fact, the spur of the mo- 
ment was with him a perpetual inspiration. He ised no 
social impossibilities, but ang hang what he liked; and his nature 
led him to like very strange things. His pre-eminence was that, 
whereas most people who will not submit to the restraints of 
their position fall out of it, he carried things with so high a hand 
—mind and body worked their will on such a large, mareeene 
scale—that he held his place and indulged his humour at the same 
time ; though whether fe might not be, after all, hidden far out of 

ight some modicum of Scotch caution we will not say. 

hose who admire Professor Wilson have to admire this power 

as his leading characteristic. His daughter shows this by her fre- 
quent half stay half apologetic use of the word Titanic, which, 
in fact, explains matters on our assumption that unrestraint implies 
a divergence from ordi humanity. Professor Wilson was one 
of the Titans — friend and foe had often called him so— and who 
expects habitual reticence and decorum from a giant? Of the 
domestic life of the Titans we don’t know a great deal, but the 
literature of our youth gives us a pretty distinct notion ofa giant, and 
Wilson comes up to it = pe any man we know. Even his intellect 
is of this stamp, marked by power whose chief end was to show 
itself—a hazy volume of memory, huge rhapsodies of poetry, tor- 
rents of vituperation, excessive praise and blame, vehement 
partisanship, satire hitting right ané left, effective but with no 
nicety of application. And, running through all, there was a vein of 
grotesque childishness. In his most cruel blows he was careless of 
consequences rather than malignant—“ a Titan breaking the bones of 
small men,” as his biographer writes it. If giants had lived in 
our day, when everybody writes, they would naturally have 
fallen into the tone of the Noctes—recorded their prodigious 
revels, piled Pelion upon Ossa in hyperbole, chaffed one 
another, puffed their friends, abused their enemies with the 
same hilarious, — and clumsy humour. But writing — 
though, when driven to it, his capacity for work was truly 
gigantic—was only one out of many modes by which Wilson 
expressed bulk and prowess. His was a life of outpouring; and 
we may observe that he had ae acted out every scene that 
he describes well. Indeed he is weak, and sometimes inanely 
sentimental, where he is not his own hero and inspiration. He 
had especially that spirit of rivalry which belonged to Page ‘hs 
such, and which so often betrayed them to their ruin. He could 
not live without matching himself with weaker men, and 
tting the better. His ri was exorbitant and indiscriminate. 
fis sense of life made him insatiable of expression and success. 
Every walk was a race against something—time, his friend, or 
the mail coach. And it was always Wilson against the world. 
He knew no distinctions of rank, no proprieties of place, in his 
enormous emulation. He fought with tinkers, he leapt with 
gipsies, he contended in strong drink with drovers, he swayed his 
club triumphant in Irish rows. His sports, in like manner, 
were excessive, and made men stare. He killed more fish 
than man had done before. He was enthusiastic in cock- 
fighting, and (as we are told) hunted his neighbour's bull by 
moonlight with the frenzy of a wild huntsman. In his youthful 
love he was a ap Bo —— making the rocks and hills 
resound with his plaints, held back by no ordinary human re- 
serves, and perplexing his companions with “his long bursts of 
passion and misery.” When he had a mind to be merry, which 
was much about the same time with these clamorous eclogues, the 
jollity of the common room in those jovial days was not a theatre 
wide enough for his torrent of jest, but he must adjourn from Mag- 
dalen to the coaching inns, and talk all night to relays of hungry pas- 
sengers, astonishing them with the extravagance of his wild humour. 
He had a giant's childish obtuseness about mutual rights, and could 
never see that his onslaughts, done in mere conscious strength 
and for the pleasure of wielding his club, deserved reprisals, It 
seemed as if he could not understand tit-for-tat, or that what he 
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cared for had not immunity from attack in the nature of things. | 
Thus, when he felt injured, which was on small ocation, he was | 
loud in his complaints, and expected universal pity for the ill- 
usage. And in matters of dress and figure, even in the arrange- 
ments of his toilet, we see the same exact accord of physical | 
and mental organization. From the moment the giant stirred | 
within him, yellow locks flowed over his shoulders, and he showed | 
his defiance of custom in unprecedented whiskers. His garments | 
were henceforth loose and wide, that no external restriction should | 
cheek the free triumphant tide of life. And when trouble came | 
—and our giant had a@ warm and susceptible heart —he craved | 
for exceptional expression. Shyness diffidence are incompa- | 
tible with this temperament, which must find scope and indulgence | 
in doing, and has no misgivi So his hat was wider, the crape | 
upon it deeper, than had ever seen before ; and he found con- | 
solation in ‘* weepers,” at once proclaiming an intolerable loss, and 
demanding a great city’s sympathy. 

It is a further characteristic of this meee ee trait—an | 
amiable but also necessary one, seeing how real aad unaffected | 
this demand for careless, prompt, unlinrited expression was—that 
he should love his own haunts, and shun new scenes where he and 
his humours were not known. -Professor Wilson did not care for 
London, and was no tuft-hunter. How, indeed, could he care for 
any company where he could not do as he liked? And nobody can 
be utterly unrestrained in the height of the London season, and in the 
company of lords aud ladies whom he has never seen before. The | 
veriest Titans and giants of them all would look and feel small 
under these circumstances. Briareus would not know what in the 
world to do with his hands, and: Grumbo would hide his club 
under the table, or hie him back to his castle discomfited. 


We are not dis ing the Professor-in all this. We are not so 
ungrateful to an dog ence that once: stirred our inmost. heart and 
set us all aglow. But Christopher in his Sporting Jacket was a 
torrent and an overflow notwithstanding, and we know that it was 
good advice to Father Thames “evermore to between his 
banks.” If Wilson had been capable of restraint and measure 
in his ways, in his habits, in his writing,’ his. works would 
have endured, and played a part in another generation than 
his own. Titans are me ae they are, but they are not great men. 
In fact, unrestraint, wherever we see it, whatever guise it 
assumes, is weakness. In Wilson’s case his biographer naturally 
confuses it with the impetuosity of genius, and talks of 
the fever of the soul; but such impetuosity comes in fits, 
and leayes a man sane intervals wherein to recruit after his 
excesses, Unrestraint is a habit. The breaches it makes are 
never repaired. It leaves everything about a man loose, un- 
finished, unguarded—he is more and mure his own victim. And, 
also, it is selfish —it is a perpetual assertion of inclination against 
the prejudice, the wishes, the judgment. of others. Nor is the 
importance of a man’s aims any excuse for it. If all men were as 
unrestrained —as careless of rule and order and the convenience 
of others—as some professedly food ople who spend their days 
in what is called doing good, the whole social fabric would be 
presently dissolved. 


NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes from whom we should not 
have expected so shallow a remark has spoken of the dis- 
missal m General M‘Clellan as an instance of “ the proverbial 
ratitude meaning, apparently, ingratitude — “of Republics.” 
The observation, matte or fatoe, aa be in place in the mouth 
ofa courtier of Vienna or St. Petersburg, but it certainly has a 
strange sound in the mouth of a professed advocate of the Southern 
Confederation. The Southern States, though they have seceded 
from the Northern Government, have set up another Government 
of precisely the same form. Any general censures, therefore, 
which tell against one must tell equally against the other. One 
Federation may have a wiser chief than the other; one may have 
a different social condition from the:other ; but the political Con- 
stitution of the two is exactly the same. Whatever objections, 
then, are aimed at the North asa Republic, asa Federal Republic, or 
2s a Democratic Republic, have just as much or just as little force 
against the Government of Hikeond as they have against the 
Government of Washington. These little bits of forgetfulness are 
conmnon in party warfare. Disputants om all sides are so busy 
throwing stones that they forget. their own glass windows. When 
we made war upon Nicholas in partnership with Louis Napoleon, 
it was very convenient to abuse Nicholas as a despot, and to forget 
that Louis Napoleon was somewhat the worse despot of the two. 
If any turn of events should ever ally us with Russia against 
France, we shall in the like sort find. out that France suffers 
under an even worse ty than it does, and that Russia rejoices 
in a Government so paternal ag to be almost constitutional. 

But this is not the only reason why we. should not have looked 
for such a remaric as that about the ingratitude of Republics-from 
so shrewd a political observer as the “S,” of the Zimes. This 
“ proverbial” coving, like many proverbial sayings, involves a 
series of fallacies. The ingratitude of Republics must be opposed 
to the gratitude of Monarchies, otherwise, the proverb is wholly 
without meaning, If one kind of government is as ungrateful as 
auother, then ingratitude is. no special sin of Republies. But, 
before we can judge whether Republics:or Somanthien show the 
most gratitude, we must first clearly understand what we mean 


by Republics and Monarehies. ‘Phat one has:a King and the other 


has not—though the definition of a King would not. be very 
easy — is a very practical distinction for some p But no 
mistake can be greater onarchies and: 
Republics as two classes, about whic sort of general proposi- 
‘eae may be hazarded. The United States are a Republic— 
England and Russia are Monarchies. Russia, again, is a despotic, 
and England is a constitutional, Monarchy. But this very division 
at once shows the possibility of a cross division. England, as a 
Monarchy, has elements in common with Russia as opposed to 
America. As a constitutional State, it_has elements in common 
with America as opposed to Russia, This, it may be said, is the 
natural result of an intermediate position—a compromise or 
a golden mean must have points of likeness and unlikeness 
with both the two extremes. But this is not all. It would 
not be hard to find out definite points in which America 
It is clear, for 
instance, that the Czar the President both exercise an amount 
of personal power which neither the Queen nor her Ministers 
exercise. Then, again, we have Calhoun’s division of Monarchies, 
Aristocracies, and Democracies alike into. Absolute and Consti- 


_ tutional. That is, those governments where the supreme power is 


vested in one person or assembly form one class, and those in which 
it is divided sees several persons or assemblies form another. 
Then, again, a very high authority holds that the forms of 


| Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy are of hardly any: conse- 


quence — that the real difference between freedom and slavery 


turns on this one question, Are Government officials, vg and 


low, liable to the same legal processes as other men ? e 
divisions are good for different purposes, but we must know which 
we mean to use on any particular occasion. When we talk of the 
ingratitude of Republics, what do we mean by Republics? Does 
the censure apply to no State which has an hereditary King, and 
to all which have not? Is it os true of democratic Athens 
and of oligarchic Corinth? of the patrician Council of Bern and 
of the primary Assembly of Schwy ? Does the censure hold of 
Poland? Does it hold of Venice? Ordo the elective King and 
the Doge remove those States into the class of Monarehies? What 
was Sparta, with a double allowance of kings, but of kings bound 
to obey the summons of certain elective istrates? What, 
finally, is Norway now? What is England? re We pass & grave 
censure upon a whole class of governments, we must know for 
certain what class of governments.it is which we are going to cen- 
sure. The truth is, that the proverb had originally nothing to do with 
Republics as opposed to Monarchies. The accusation was bro 
Democracies as opposed to Oligarchies. It was 

Athenian oligarchs who first to talk, truly or falsely, about 
the dydpiaroc dijpoc. It was the ungrateful people who banished 
Themistocles, ostracized Aristides, and let Miltindes die in prison, 
These same oligarchs hated kings just as. much as they hated 
popular government, and they would have been rather amazed to 
tind themselves turned into champions of royalty against repub- 
licanism. It is simply our lax way of talking — the confused way 


in which we use the words Republic, Aristocracy, Democracy, &c. 
to. 


—which could ever have allowed the saying to be exte 
Republics as a class. 

o judge whether the charge is true or false, we must put on 
one tide those governments, whatever their form, where the whole, 
people, or some large portion of them, have a real influence on affairs: 
—where po passions and feelings do really in some degree, 
affect the march of events. It matters notfor our ¥ a whether. 
such governments take the form of constitutional Monarehy, of 
liberal Aristocracy, or of moderate Democracy, In all three, some; 
body worthy to be called a people has some influence— some 
assembly with the faults and the virtues of a popular assembly 
has its voice in public affairs. On the other we must place 
despotisms and narrow oligarchies. One is half inclined to add 
some instances of extreme mob-rule, like a Florentine Parliament, 
where fair discussion is inrpossible. Are the former class of States 
more ungrateful than the latter? We trow not. 

The real question is simply this—Is a large body of men, & 
nation,,or a considerable portion of a nation, less likely to makes 
proper return to its benefactors than a single person or @ narrow 
clique? There can be no doubt that there is yen ges chance 
emotions o. —— or of a large assembly of any kind, are 
commonly just generous in themselves, Such bedies fre- 
quently go wrong; but they go wrong because they are misled by 

representations, and because, when they are once misled, it 1# 

very hard to undeceive them. They are constantly mistaken as-to: 
misses, but they much oftener than: not argue rightly enough 
rom their own premisses. A small bedy, on the other hand, if 


less open to blind passion, is also less open to generous emotions; 


and it is, therefore, far less accessible to the sentiment of gratitude 
than a popular assembly. Where everything de on one 

you must take your chance of what the man is, will be grotefnt 
or ungrateful according as he is good or bad. Moreover, a despot 
or @ narrow olig: is constantly open to a temptation towards 
ingratitude from which popular bodies are exempt. A despot or 
an oligarchy is overshadowed by a great subject— he becomes an. 
object of envy and. fear through the very of his services: 

The real fault of the people, on the other , is over-admiration,. 
blind confidence in the leaders whom it chooses. A multitude 

often forms a wrong estimate of a man; but it does not. envy & 
man whom it believes to be great simply because of his greatness: 

Lord Macaulay says, with a good deal of truth, that the reak fault 

of the people is not inconstancy to its leaders, but that it commonly 
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chooses its leaders so ill that its constancy becomes a fault, and 
not a virtue. 

As far as experience goes—as far as proverbs go—there is quite 
as much to be said - pee Kings as against Republics, The King 
who knew not Joseph, and Belisarius begging his bread, are quite 
as proverbial as any sayings against the Athenian Democracy. It 
was not the servant of a Republic who said that, if he had served 
his God rt he had served his earthly master, he would 
not have been forsaken in his old age. Mr. Grote has pretty well 
disposed of all the cases on which this notion of the proverbial 
ingratitude of Republics is founded. The Athenian people erred 
deeply in their treatment of Miltiades, but their error was much 
less an error of fickleness than of over-confidence. Aristides, 
Pericles, Cleon, Nicias, Phocion, retained the confidence of the 
people — sometimes deserved, sometimes undeserved — through a 

ng series of years. All except Phocion retained it to their dying 
day. Aristides, indeed, was ostracized; but no one who knows 
what ostracism really was will set that down as any sign of 
— fickleness. ocion alone, after forty years and more of 
public service, drank the hemlock-juice. But he did not drink it 
till he had become such a manifest traitor that, though we blame 
the illegal form of his sentence — though we regret any severity 
towards a man in many aeee so virtuous—yet we cannot deny 
the substantial justice of his punishment. In another Republic, 
Aratus and Philopeemen retained their influence as long as they 
lived. Aratus aoe the confidence of a Republic for thirty- 
eight years, and then died at the bidding of an ungrateful King. 
No one can charge the Roman Republic with fickleness or ingrati- 
tude towards its long line of worthies; but we cannot say as much 
for the Roman Emperors. In our own age and country, honours, 
titles, estates have never been grudged by the nation to those who 
have done it good service ; but the Government has more than once 
been blamed for being too niggardly in dispensing them. 

Those who generally talk about the fickleness of the people 
forget that public men often change—that prosperity sometimes 
turns their heads—that a man who is great in one department 
sometimes attempts another in which he is less successful. If the 
man changes, the people are not to be blamed if their opinion of 
him changes too. e Athenians had always held one opinion of 
Alcibiades, they would indeed have been open to the charge of fic- 
Keness. The Syracusans changed their mind about Dion, because he 
changed his way of acting. They never changed their mind about 
Timoleon, because he always remained the same. The Duke of 
Wellington was at one time unpopular, because he took an 
unpopular line in politics; but he lived down his unpopularity, 
and he died in the enjoyment of a personal position in the State to 
which there is no = el in recent times. A people will forgive 
its hero many misfortunes, errors, and mistakes in judgment, if it 
sees that his heart is still sound. If Garibaldi has to complain of 
ingratitude, it is certainly not at the hands of the multitude, either 
in Ktaly or in Europe generally. 

As for the particular case of General M‘Clellan, it is one specially 
unlucky for the argument which it is intended to support. The 
act of ingratitude is emphatically not the act of a Republic, but 
the act of a monarch, If the General’s dismissal had been the 
result either of a formal resolution of Congress, or of the irregular 
demand of a “mass meeting,” in either case something might 
have been said about the ingratitude of Republics. But it 
is not the act of the pegle in any shape. The recall of 
M‘Clellan is the act of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, with 
which the people of the Northern States have had as little to do 
as the people of Constantinople had to do with the recall of 
Belisarius. It ay be a fault in a Republican constitution 
that it allows its Chief Magistrate thus to play the despot; but it 
can prove nothing at all as to the ingratitude of Republics, 

we look below the surface of American history, we shall 
hardly find that the American people, as a rule, have been either 
envious of their great men or ungrateful to them. Washington 
had his crosses like other people ; Tre had his enemies and detrac- 
tors; but he can hardly be said to have met with national 
ingratitude. He was twice chosen unanimously to the Presidency ; 
he might have been chosen a third time had he not voluntarily 
retired; and the whole nation at his death mourned for him as for 
afather. The exclusion of the best men in the country from power 
and influence is one of the worst features of American politics, 
but it arises from another cause. The main reason for this evil is, 
not that they are rejected by the people, but that they cannot get at 
the people. The wretched system of Tickets, Platforms, Conven- 
tions, and so forth—the whole machinery of American party 
warfare—really transfers the elections from the people at large to an 
oligarchy of professional electioneering agents. The people blindly 
accept the tickets of their several parties. Each man votes for 
his party, but he has really no voice in settling who shall repre- 
sent his party. In these preliminary elections the best men of 
the party — those who are eminent enough to have enemies — are 
cast aside in favour of names which are obscure enough to serve as 
pos badges. It is this which, more than anything else, has 
cal the change from the great Presidents to the small ones. 
As long as the real voice of the people could be heard, either 
directly or through its legal representatives, the nation either 
unanimously chose a Washington, or else was divided in a fair 
fight between a Jefferson and an Adams. It is the oligarchy of 
Caucuses and Conventions which has kept the veal leaders of all 
out eee in the Commonwealth, and has 
on the chair of Washington to Polk, and Pi d 
Abraham Lincoln. ie 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH AUDIENCES. 


A* incident which is the talk of musical Paris suggests a few 
reflections on the relative qualities of a French and a British 
audience. Signor Mario—who was engaged this winter to re- 
appear again, after a long interval, in French oj broke down 
on the openin my in the part of Raoul in the Huguenots, and 
— if not actually hissed off the boards — met with a reception so 
mortifying as to induce him then and there to throw up his en- 
gagement. From the account which one of our musical con- 
temporaries gives of the matter, we are disposed to think that 
our neighbours —so ready to admit extenuating circumstances in 
every case of crime— might, as critics of art, have treated 
with a little more indulgence an eminent artist placed in an 
unfortunate predicament. Owing to an accident, the Huguenots 
had been substituted at the last moment for another opera; the 
Italian libretto had to be unlearned, and the French acquired by 
the singer on the shortest notice; and the time for preparation 
was He ge inadequate. These are circumstances which any 
reasonable and generous audience would take into account. 

a proper explanation of them been tendered beforehand, the judg- 
ment of the patrons of opera in Rue ier might have been 
less Rhadamanthine. 

It is with no view of instituting an invidio oan rey that we 
observe that the same circumstance which produced this fracas at 
Paris has occurred more than once at our own Italian Opera in 
Covent Garden. We remember to have been ourselves present 
when, in this same exacting opera, Signor Mario’s voice — of late 
years painfully uncertain — almost entirely failed him. Lovers 
of music, who had paid a guinea to hear Meyerbeer, not to see 
a gorgeously-mounted spectacle—were, no doubt, grievously 
disappointed to hear the noble and stirring sestett of the second 
act — which the chest-notes of the tenor should dominate 
throughout, as well as the ionate and ever-varying phrases 
of the great duet with Valentine — uttered, rather than sung, 
in the most perfect Italian accent by an actor of consummate 

But no one thought of hissing. People only said, Mario 
a cold—Mario is husky—Mario is not in such good voice as he 
was last Tuesday. The most inveterate grumbler did no more 
than observe that it was not the first time that he had been 
unlucky in attempting to hear the great tenor in what was one of 
his greatest parts. The performance proceeded without a sign of 
eneral displeasure or interruption, either from the dandies in 
Fo ’s Alley, or the connoisseurs in the Amphitheatre Stalls. This 
el A presents a marked contrast to the storm of indignant 
sibilation which a similar occurrence has just provoked abroad. 
A Parisian audience is evidently composed of much more explosive 
materials. In England, we take artistic shortcomings more coolly. 
A brief analysis of the causes which make us more patient and long- 
suffering than our neighbours in the capacity of theatrical critics 
will illustrate a point in the national character which is not 
without interest. 

It must be conceded at the outset that an English audience 
is not, as a rule, a critical one. One of the greatest of living 
artistes, we believe, has hazarded the assertion that no more dis- 
criminating audience could be found than that which used to 
frequent the Italian Opera in Old Covent Garden. Such an opinion 
must only be regarded as a well-meant but empty compliment to 
a nation which, to say the least, is in the habit of dealing with 
foreign singers in no niggardly spirit. Criticism is too much like 
business to commend itself to Englishmen in their moments .of 
recreation. They draw too wide a line of demarcation between 
their business and their pleasure to allow any serious mental 
effort to invade an interval devoted to the latter, When they 
go to the theatre, they go to be amused, and put their critical 
faculties in their pocket. In that happy frame of mind which 
dinner and the anticipation of ew nig combine to produce, 
nothing but an invasion of the liberty of the subject, such as 
finding his seat tenanted by a plethoric intruder, or the pomage 
blocked by an equivocating box-keeper, seriously disturbs the 
equanimity of a Briton. The theatrical diceasbenane which 
have occurred from time to time in England have almost invariably 
arisen from some question personal to the audience or unconnected 
with the performers in their ity as artists. It was an attempt 
to raise the price of seats which produced the celebrated O. P. 
riots, to which Kemble had to succumb. It was the presence 
of Frenchmen on a stage held especially sacred to the national 
drama, not a condemnation of their artistic merits, which provoked 
some years ago a disgraceful outbreak at Drury Lane. Managers, 
more often than actors, have incurred the wrath of the British 
public. It is they who regulate the conditions upon which 
theatrical entertainment is to be had. y them depends the 
personal comfort of play- While, then, their measures are 
narrowly watched and sharply criticized, to the artists whom they 

rovide an English audience comes pre to be very lenient. 
But apart from a general disposition to be pleased with the quality 
of the dish which is set before us by those who cater for our 
amusement, there are peculiarities of temperament which more 
directly tend to incapacitate us for rigorous criticism. The first of 
these is a general diflidence on all matters connected with art. The 
genius of the nation is practical and mechanical, A question 
of engineering science arouses at once a whole hornet’s nest 
of critics. We can plunge pellmell into a controversy on the 
respective merits of the Armstrong and Whitworth guns; but the 
judgment of individuals hangs fire when the relative perfections of 
Cuzzoni and Faustina are mooted, Perhaps it may be thought 
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that the history connected with those names proves just the con- 
trary, and that English sympathies are capable of being largely 
enlisted on this or that side in a question of art. The operatic 
rivalries of the last century, however, are not to be regarded as 
evidence of an appreciation of art. They were purely the work 
of faction. It was a question of politics, rather than of taste. The 
great Whig ladies took the part of the one singer because the 
t Tory ladies espoused the cause of the other. The names were 
tened on as a convenient vent for a great deal of mutual spite. 
But vans if A then, as now, the critical faculty of those who 
frequented Italian opera remained in a state of abeyance. The 
fact is, that the majority of Englishmen are quite content to take 
their opinion on the merit of a musical or atic performance 
secondhand. They pin their faith blindly to the report of their 
favourite newspaper. They go to see a particular play or opera 
simply because they have read an article in which that opera or 
play is lauded up to the skies. They go to the Olympic, or the 
Adelphi, because they hear there is a good piece there. During 
its performance, they think this must be very good, or the 
Times would not have praised it. If this was not genuine fun, 
Jones would never have mentioned it in terms of approval. The 
alarming extent towhich the art of theatrical advertisement has been 
developed is a proof of the readiness with which English playgoers 
allow their taste to be shaped and guided by pressure from without. 
The influence of our mural literature cannot be over-estimated. 
Depend upon it, managers would not invest in those colossal 
capitals if it did not answer. Thousands during the last year 
must have worshipped at the shrine of Dundreary, under the 
resistless spell of thirteen big red letters. Sometimes the 
theatrical manager is so considerate as to publish what he calls 
“a synopsis” of his entertainment in the daily papers. The object 
of this is to relieve his visitor from the necessity of cudgelling his 
brains over the mae This process of preliminary cramming 
minimizes all independent or spontaneous criticism. But the 
latést and coarsest form of puff is to append to the advertisement 
of a play or opera the opinions of the press as to its merits. This 
is really as much as to say—“ You are invited to attend, because 
your money is wanted to support the establishment. Come to see 
ournew piece, but don’t come to criticize. All that work has been 
already done. See what fine things the public journals say about 
our ‘sensation’ summersault. All you have to do is to endorse by 
your presence the opinions of the united press of this enlightened 
country.” In Paris, this sort of indirect dictation would not be 
tolerated ; but, in England, we are only too glad, on such a question 
as the artistic merit of a particular performance, to accept the 
opinion of others. The chief inconvenience of this distrust of our 
own artistic perceptions is that we are very much at the mercy of 
any specious and clever impostor. The annals of the stage abound 
with instances of the gullibility of an English audience. 

Another characteristic of the British public is its extreme good 
nature. No one can visit a foreign theatre without being struck 
by the different reception actors and singers meet with abroad. 
At Paris, for instance, a débutante makes her appearance 
amid the coldest silence. Until she does something to merit 
applause, no — does she get. In this country, no sooner 
is the fi of the new Amina or Lucia descried, than a 
warm and hearty greeting resounds through the house. The 
more nervous, or the more pretty she is, the more we clap 
our hands. We are not quite happy in our minds till we have 
encouraged her by encoring a song. It gratifies her, and at the 
same time relieves our own surcharged feelings of benevolence. 
Should her success as an actor or singer be equivocal, we look out 
for some other point in the performance to admire. She may 
have beautiful arms, or a stream of golden hair to let down in the 
mad scene. We are highly susceptible to natural advantages of 
this kind; they often stand to us in the place of time and tune. 
When what is technically known as “a little lady” dawns 
on our stage, we simply take leave of our judgment alto- 
gether. We are, for a time, as Merlin in the hands of 
the ensnaring Vivien. In public, as in our private circle, we 
want something to pet, and fondle, and caress. This capacity for 
falling in love is an amiable trait, but it does not add to our 
a for discernment of real art. The number of “ little 

ies” who have in England passed for great singers is a proof 
of the extraordinary susceptibility of the Byitish public. Mlle. 
Piccolomini is musically defunct. Of the retired actress, as of the 
dead, let nothing but good be spoken. No injustice, however, 
will be committed to the memory of the original representative of 
“La Traviata,” if we cite her as a notable instance of the empire 
which winsome ways and a piquant face can gain over English 
hearts. But it is a mistake to suppose that there are no bounds to our 
ae nature, or that it may not be abused in ways we are slow to 
orgive. We are kinder to the faults of art than to the vices of 
artists, If anything can excite general disgust, it is the spectacle 
of a yor foreign singer availing himself of the favour he has 
found, and the high pay he has drawn from our generosity, to 
contribute repeated scandals to our law courts, 

One other feature of an English audience is its fidelity. There 
is no country in Europe where artists retain their popularity so 
long as they do in England. They are more on the footing of 
old friends, than of ministers to the enjoyment of an hour. By 
the law of association, we connect them insensibly with a great 
amount of past pleasure. A feeling of gratitude towards them is 
generated for the amusement of which they have been the instru- 
ment. Often and often have me | dissipated our gloom, or ele- 
vated our soul, by the magic of their art. A tender relation has 


seni formed itself between us and them. When a favourite 
glish singer enters the orchestra in Exeter Hall, a buzz of 


tightly-serried ranks into which we are peri 
pressed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and that bespeak an 
almost personal interest in the fair performer. The abidi 
admiration and respect that an artist may win in England is shown 
by the fact that not a few of foreign birth have fixed amongst 
us their permanent home. The virtues and genius of Madame 
Goldschmidt have retained the allegiance that was once proffered 
with such enthusiasm to the Jenny Lind. 

But these are considerations which do not much influence a 
Parisian audience. They look more to the artist than the person, 
We have been taunted with being a nation of shopkeepers, but 
it is only fair to say, that our dealings with theatrical artists are 
marked by a spirit the very reverse of merc . Our neighbours 
are inclined to drive a much sharper bargain. When a Frenchman 
pays his money for a stall at the — he insists on having his 
money’s worth. After standing an hour at the tail of a queue, and 
expending fifty francs on his place, he enters the house in rather 
an exacting mood, and an aggregate of exacting units makes a 
critical and fastidious audience. His ey is often sound, 
but it is also capricious. To succeed in Paris, a tenor must be 
able to sing an “ut de poitrine.” In certain parts he would 
not be listened to for a moment, if incapable of accomplishing this 
musical feat. This may be rather fanciful; but it indicates that, in 
judging of art, Parisians have a standard, up to which they expect 
the artist to come, and that, when they go to the opera, they go 
prepared to criticize, and, sometimes, as M. Mario may think, to 
criticize rather too severely. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
_— theory of Competitive Examinations, as applied to the 
various public departments, is one vehemently u upon us 
by its adherents, and not likely to be ever resisted with any great 
enthusiasm. Some critics, as, for instance, Mr. Waddington, may 
doubt whether any important result is to be expected from the pro- 
mises which its eager advocates shower down upon the publi 
Men of fair minds may hold that Sir James Stephen exaggerated the 
deficiencies of that Civil Service which, in spite of its imputed 
faults, has contrived, whilst Administration after Administration 
was breaking down, to keep the practical government and social 
state of England free from any serious disturbance. Others, 
again, may whisper their apprehensions lest this new system 
should breed up a class of men educated to hopes above their 
station, which can only be realized, and that partially, in a scanty 
number of instances ; and they may prophesy, in consequence, that 
the successive masses of pte dice & candidates will ferment into 
hotbeds of political discontent. None of these doubts or fears, how- 
ever, are likely to make head against the zeal of the reformers; so 
that we may assume it as probable that such restrictions upon com- 
petitive examinations as now exist are more likely to yield to pres- 
sure from without than to be in any way confirmed or reinforced. 
Such being the case, it may be worth while to consider how 
far the first rough sketch of an amended system, for which 
we are indebted to Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, may or may not be capable of expansion and improvement, 
This, we think, is the more desirable, as many of the objections 
taken to their report are mere objections of detail, perfectiy valid 
against a monotonous and non-elastic form of competition, which 
may from time to time stumble into ludicrous failures, but not 
ailecting the essence of the question. It is, we think, clear that 
the scheme of competition, as it presented itself to its original 
promoters, has been conceived in a somewhat narrow and pedantic 
spirit—not to mention that they do not alluw the doubts and hesi- 
tations of experienced men to weigh with them for a moment 
They do not even seem to have adequately realized the fact, how 
infinitely various the qualifications must be which are required 
for so vast a variety of posts. In Rob Roy, when Francis Usbal- 
distone expresses his surprise that his cousin Rashleigh should 
have taught Diana Vernon Greek and Latin, her answer —we 
rig, the exact words—amounts to this :—“Since it was his object 
to have me fora pupil, he was obliged to teach me something 
that he knew hineslf— he was not likely to become my instructor 
in the mysteries of hemming and sewing.” Thus the more dis- 
tinguished advocates of competition dream only of examinations 
in which they can fancy themselves the examiners, and have 
never, we think, made sufficient allowance for the inherent and 
ineradicable distinction between the man of thought and the man 
of action; so that the latter, whose services are full as valuable — 
whose intellect even, in its own sphere, may be quite as 
ful — is ignored and put aside in their anticipations of the future. 
We do not blame them for this. Having, no doubt, a strong 
faith, and we dare say a just faith, in the principle for which they 
are contending, they say in effect this: —“ Let us see our idea at 
work, even in the rudest and simplest form, and our task is 
ee Critics, hostile and half hostile, will be eager to 
engraft upon our scheme the adjustments and modifications which 
it will naturally require ; whereas, if we entangle ourselves in the 
subtleties of arrangement, much time, at any rate, will be wasted, 
and all our hopes of improvement may be lost for ever in a wilder- 
ness of discussion.” They are probably right, from their point of 
view, in not condescending to details; but at the same time, the 
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something which gave offence to the lion-hearted King. Richard’s 
retort was effective, though it did not take a literary shape : — 
“Sur quoi, on dit que Richard lui a donné un coup de pied.” This 
little incident threw for us a flash of light across the darkness of 
centuries, and revealed to our minds that those famous knights- 
errant, who despised the mechanical arts and governed the world 
by arms, were ancestors in the spirit to a particular class of boys 
who are always to be found at our public schools, They are found 
elsewhere, no doubt, and, wherever they exist, constitute, unless 
we deceive ourselves, the most usual and natural of the born 
soldier. They commonly, though by no means always, dislike 
their lessons, not because they are stupid, but because their animal 
irits and animal energies outrun their powers of application. In 
all rts, however, they are pre-eminent — nay more, in such 
moral qualities as presence of mind, intrepidity, and swift decision, 
they are apt to take the lead. We have no wish to see our army 
officered by such young men exclusively ; but we do not hesitate 
to say, even if they cannot spell or do a sum in long division, 
that any system of organization which entirely shuts them 
out, as a class, ought to be instantly revised. The 
difficulty of admitting them, without admitting others equally 
ignorant, who cannot plead the same redeeming qualities, we would 
meet somewhat after this fashion. Let a youth be allowed, in 
legal phrase, to bring forward one physical set-off for each intellec- 
tual failure which he has incurred. “ Your spelling is disgraceful,” 
the Examiner might say. ‘Is it indeed? then I must run a mile 
in five minutes.” “ Your French cannot be accepted.” “Then I 
must ride straight across the country to the next railway-station ” 
—and so on ad infinitum. In thismanner we might hope to secure 
one class of officers fitted for their place by intellectual acquire- 
ments, and another, by physical gifts—a combination which we 
believe to be absolutely necessary, if we mean to have a perfect 
= Any candidates, of course, possessing no capacity whatever 
—the gentlemen who can neither run nor read—we would consign 
to the tender mercies of Sir Stafford and Sir Charles, without a 
icle of remorse. Whatever may be thought of such methods 
or securing the above class of illiterate officers, we trust that 
somehow or other they will be secured. It would be, in our 
inion, a fatal mistake if the Government and the Horse 
Santen were to forget that when all is said and done, the 
principal business of an average officer is to fight himself, and 
to enco his men to fight also. That this may be done 
with complete effect, a certain proportion of high animal spirits, 
exuberant strength, and dashing vivacity, diffused through 
the different regiments, is as necessary as gunpowder. And 
therefore we think that the system of Competitive Examination— 
so far as the army is concerned — will have to be readjusted by 
some one who takes a much broader and deeper view of human 
nature than those clamorous advocates for book learning, who, no 
doubt, growl inwardly whenever they call to mind some impertinent 
triumph of those ill-educated generals, Marlborough and Clive. 

If we turn from the army to the Civil Service, the two prin- 
cipal difficulties which strike us are, first, how to satisfy the neces- 
sities of Government patronage — and, secondly, how to organize 
an efficient system of promotion. By the first of these impedi- 
ments, the number of desirable candidates is limited—by the second, 
the advance of the ablest men in the department is more or less 
retarded. With regard to the former of these two points, an 
ingenious suggestion has been made by some one—we believe by 
Mr. Henry Taylor—that, as fast as vacancies occur, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the heads of the various departments should 
themselves be continually competing, with a view to grow the best 
prize candidate or candidates for each recurring examination. It is 
contended that the exigencies of patronage would still be met, and 
members of Parliament still be contented by the gift of these 
limited nominations, whilst each contending patron would be 
put upon his mettle to bring his favourite in good form to the 
post. We do not know that this important hint has been received 
with any particular favour in official quarters. It is probably 
thought that if, as might perhaps be the case, the permanent 
head of a department — from having greater leisure to choose, and 
a greater interest in the selection—should gain victory after victory 
over his Ministerial rival, public opinion, stimulated by the 
press, might take to contrasting his siededie care and vigilance 
with the apathy, if not with the profligacy, of his opponents. Mr. 
Taylor, however, considers it a part of his plan, we apprehend, 
that the responsible patrons should work in earnest at these de- 
tails, and does not think it too much to expect from Ministers, 
that if competition is to be established, they should co-operate 
actively in its establishment. He believes, indeed, that statesmen 
of eminence are to be found who would go in this direction even 


farther than he does, and gladly dispense with patronage altogether. 
How far this is feasible, we do not pretend to offer an opinion. 
We would onlyremind those high-minded statesmen to whom power 
offers no personal temptation, that all successful governments hither- 


to—as dealing with men—have been compelled to make very large 
allowances for human infirmity and human error. Therailway grease 
used to prevent friction is unsavoury to smell, and unpleasant to 
handle—but, unless it be judiciously applied, the carriage wheels are 
apt to catch fire. Admitting, however, that a better ciass of candi- 
dates could, in the first instance, be secured, either by the dilution 
of poner eames by Mr. Taylor, or by its total abandonment, 
as contemplated by his disinte’ statesman in the background, we 
think that no great progress will be made towards the desired end 
unless we provide, in some degree, for the future career of the able 
men who are thus to be attracted into the public offices. The great 
difficulty here is to reconcile the claims of seniority with those of 
superior personal merit. A may be a cleverer clerk than B, but 
whilst they are both ¢ on merely formal work it will 
hardly be possible, unless one of them is unreasonably incom- 
petent, to make a distinction between them; and therefore, when 
a vacancy occurs, the senior of the two is commonly promoted. 
This is perfectly natural, and, in our judgment, perfectly right. 
At the same time, it might be possible, whilst allowing seniority 
to take precedence on ordinary occasions, still to reserve, according 
to some fixed rule, a certain percentage of the superior posts for 
proved ability. This ability might be ascertained either cy « 
a fresh competition or in some other manner, according to the 
discretion ms the official chiefs. We have the authority of at 
least one man of great ability, energy, and experience in favour 
of such a project, and we have no doubt that his opinion 
is well considered, and probably sound. The object, however, 
of all this new machinery aang to create a corps of civil servants 
whose average merit is to be higher than anything we at present 
expect to find, it is well that nothing tending to defeat that 
object should be overlooked. Now, it cannot be denied that, 
in one most material particular, the condition of the actual civil 
servants is very inferior to that of their immediate predecessors. 
A few years ago, under certain circumstances, a man of talent 
might tempted to forego brilliant possibilities, in order to 
secure the safe and respectable mediocrity of a permanent situa- 
tion under Government. The Duke of Wellington himself, 
we have understood, wished at one time to retire from the army 
and fall back on a Commissionership of Excise. At present, how- 
ever, that safety in which consisted the principal attraction of 
those places has ceased in a great degree to exist. On any slight 
supposition of public or Parliamen advantage, hundreds of 
deserving men are liable to be swept into comparative poverty, 
with little warning beforehand, | little sympathy afterw: 

How far this is just in itself—how far it is really compatible with 
our national interests—this is not the proper place to discuss ; but 
at any rate it seems ill calculated to on the expected black 
swans into a position which, always unfruitful of hope, has now 
become full of hazard—a position which threatens to liken itself to 
that in « silver hell of bad repute, where you can only win a 
trifling stake, and yet may, at a moment's notice, be violently 
deprived of all that you have about you. We believe that the 
honourable independence of mind which has hitherto distinguished 
the permanent Civil Service has a fair claim to be looked upon 
as the keystone of our English system of government. We should 
deeply regret to see that keystone loosened or imperilled, for 
this one reason, among many others of greater importance—that, 
competition or no competition, if you systematically depress and 
unsettle our great establishments in the gross, it will be a poor 
- that you are always fidgeting to improve them in 

etail. 


MR. DIGBY SEYMOUR. 


ee case just tried in the Queen’s Bench, Seymour v. Butter- 
worth, only shows—what scarcely required an additional 
proof —that the technical action for libel is a very unsatisfactory 
mode of vindicating a man’s character, especially a public man’s. 
Here is the distinction. To say of a man in his private capacity 
that he is a drunkard or a rogue, a pickpocket or an adulterer, is 
on the face of it either true or false—it is the allegation of a 
fact capable of proof or disproof. But in dealing with public 
men on public grounds the case is very different. The impli- 
cations usually made are about motives, about secret corruptions, 
about points of honour and professional etiquette, propriety and 
high feeling, and so on. These are very different matters from 
breaches of the ten commandments, or conduct such as brings 
a man within the criminal law. Hence, by an exercise of 
common sense, public men usually trust their vindication 
against public umnies to the silent testimony of their own 
lives. Public opinion is seldom wrong in the long jrun, and 
to live down a libel is a better way of refuting it than to 
contest it in a court of justice. Even peers have ceased to move 
for criminal informations; and it is found in practice that the 
best security for a fair and honourable comment on the character 
of public men is in abandoning artificial safeguards against free 
discussion. The trial just concluded is surely a very poor reha- 
bilitation, as they say, of Mr. Digby Seymour. It proves that the 
Law Magazine a writer of remarkable powers of language, 
and singular skill in using irritating and caustic commentary ; 
but Mr. Digby Seymour's life and general character are 
precisely what and where they were. e verdict giving tech- 
nical damages is, except as far as the very inconvenient matter 
of costs goes, a substantial verdict for the defendant. The j 

condemn the manner of the comments—on the matter iavcieal 
they pronounce nothing. Had not the able writer in the Law 
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ourite exceeding barreness, narrowness, and incompleteness of the scheme 
azz of which is the ——— of this self-imposed restriction, justifies 
Iding. other persons in publishing such suggestions or criticisms as may 
oming occur to them, even without any special knowledge of the subject. 
those The distinction between the man of thought and the man of action 
com- referred to above, though even in civil offices not to be overlooked, 
ak an has a more evident bearing upon military ———— It will, 
viding therefore, be convenient to speak of the army first, and then to pass 
hown on, if we have room, to other branches of the subject. Itis related in 
ongst some history of the crusades that, when the well-known quarrel 
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Magazine been dazzled by his own literary skill, and had he had 
the prudence to avoid the — of contrasting the 
ideal Irish gentleman with the ideal Irish blackguard and adven- 
turer, it is just possible that the estimate of Mr. Digby Seymour's 
losses might have been assessed at the low figure of one farthing. 
It was the rhetoric, not the logic, of the writer that secured the 
verdict—such as it was. Of course, when public writers talk, not 
only of “ power of impudence,” but of “ a fertility in fraud which 
deties all description,” they must take the consequences of their 
skill in alliteration and inuendo. 

When Mr. Seymour, through his counsel, declared that his only 
object in bringing the aetion against Mr. Butterworth was “ to 
determine whether the charges against him were true or false,” 
he must have known that this issue could not come before the 
jury. All that could come before them was the propriety or 
impropriety of certain comments on certain alleged matters of 
faet, = of which were incapable of strict legal proof, and part of 
which were undoubted, though unpleasant, facts which no com- 
ments could make or unmake. Of the former class are the two 
first charges against Mr. Seymour—his conduct in getting the 
Recordership of Newcastle, and his conduet in getting a silk gown. 
Of the latter character is the judgment pronounced, we will 
not say against, but about, Mr. Seymour by the Benchers of 
the Middle Temple. If Mr. Seymour pretends that any action 
for libel against a publie writer for commenting on the judgment 
of the Benchers could reopen the case investigated by them — 
could try the Benchers’ decision, or could test the truth or false- 
hood of the evidence produced before that Court—he states what he 
must know to be an impossibility. The judgment of the Benchers 
might or might not be wrong and unjust, but it was a fact, and 
the writer in the Law Magazine did little or nothing more than 
quote it. As Chief Justice Cockburn significantly remarked, 
“the writer added nothing to the facts upon which the Benchers 

roceeded.” The Benchersin their judgment “severely censured ” 
My. Seymour. “The writer added no facts of his own, and was 
not responsible for the facts.” “It was difficult to see how 
tle matter could be brought before the public in a fairer 
spirit.” Litera scripta manet. The Benchers found it to be their 
“painful duty to state that they found much worthy of severe 
condemnation even on the most favourable construction of Mr. 
Seymour's actions;” and they hinted, or more than hinted, that 
in a matter in which Mr. Seymour allowed judgment to go by 
default, his conduct had a “tendency to introduce into, or main- 
tain in the practice of their profession, men more distinguished by 
the plianey of their principles than by the gifts of nature improved 
by an industrious and honest pursuit of eminence by honourable 
means.’ To add anything to this censure of the Benchers would 
have been to destroy its force ; and the writer in the Law Magazine 
lmew that merely to repeat it was to leave it in its heaviest 
significance. 

We repeat, then, that as regards the three heads of accusation 
urged in the alleged libel against Mr. Seymour, it was mere 
yodoniontate in him to assert that any action against Mr. Butter- 
worth could set him right with the world as to the proceedings 
before the Benchers. The action might as well have been 
against the compositor of the Law Magazine as against the writer 
in that journal, If anybody had libelled Mr. Seymour, it was the 
_ Benchers. Why did he not prosecute them? or, above all, why 
did he not appeal from the Bench of the Middle Temple to the 
Judges themselves? All that he has done since the judgment 
was pronounced in January last has been to forward a protest to 
the Benchers, and to print a private pamphlet of 250 pages, of 
which he was kind enough to send us a copy in common with 
various political and social notables, and to make that arrogant 
speech at Southampton which was the peg on which the Law 
Magazine rested its severe observations. As to the other two 
charges against Mr. Seymour, of using his position in Parlia- 
ment as a means to his professional aggrandizement — that is, 
of receiving an official epee in the gift of Government 
as'a reward for past poli 
political services— why, everybody knows that such a charge 
really damages nobody. In one sense, it is indisputable that 
a seat in Parliament is most useful in securing advancement 
to certain positions in the legal profession. Eyerybody knows 
that Solicitor-Generals and Attorney-Generals ‘are always taken 
by every Government from Parliamentary supporters ; and every- 
body also knows that Solicitor-Generals and Attorney-Generals 
are the raw materials of Chancellors and Chief Justices. If My. 
Seymour did go into Parliament with an eye to his advance- 
ment in his profession, he went there with motives which we 
doubt whether Bethells and Cockburns would be at the trouble to 
disavow, much less to deem their imputation libellous. And if 
such allegations are libellous, Mr. Seymour did his best, on cross- 


examination, to prove that they were foinded on very substan- | 


tial facts. He did own to a conversation with Mr. Grenville 
Berkeley, and he would not quite pledge himself not to have held 
social converse in the lobby with Sir William Hayter. Now, 
it surely is a perfect farce for Mr. Seymour to pretend that 
he held these interesting little dialogues with these political 
gentlemen just on the eve of a great party division, and on 
the very day on which Sir W. Atherton had declined the 
Recordership of Newcastle, on meteorological subjects or on 
the ventilation of the House. Mr. Seymour says, “he never 
asked Mr. Berkeley for the office.” Who ever thought, much 
more said, that he did? The Man in the Moon was a gen- 
tleman of taciturn and undemonstrative character. So, on this 


tical services, or as a bait for future | 


at 
doubt “he never told Sir W. Hayter that he should like the appoint- 


the Home Office—and he did so.” He “has no doubt the matter 
was mentioned to him by a person connected with the Government.” 
He did not, “on his oath, apply toany member of the Government,” 
but he was in communication with “a person connected with the 
Government.” Mr. Seymour's command of distinctions and his 
nice discrimination in these answers we are far from im i 
What he means was, that he never went to the Premier and sai 
“If you make me Recorder of Newcastle I will vote for the 
Government on the Foreign Enlistment Bill.” Who ever said 
that he did? All that was said was, that professional preferment 
was conferred on Mr. Digby Seymour by Government for other 
reasons beside professional merit. And of this charge, if charge 
it is, Mr. Seymowr has most distinctly proved the truth on his 
recent cross-examination. 

And, after all, if there was a wrong done in commenting 


higher station and im than Mr. Digby Seymour. 
To a corrupt in there must be two parties. An 
intrigue cannot be conducted by one person. In all cases 
bribery there must be the briber and the bribed; and i 
hold that the seducer is more culpable than the seduced. Mr, 
Grenville Berkeley, and Sir William Hayter, and Lord Campbell, 
and Lord Aberdeen, or their respective ghosts, have just as much 
ground for action against Mr. Butterworth as Mr. Seymour on 
these charges. No doubt Sir A. Cockburn—who has been a Par- 
liament man, and an active politician in Parliament, and who is, 
moreover, Lord Chief Justice, and has, therefore, ample experience 
for saying what he does—is quite right in drawing a distinction 
between an abstract discussion on the propriety of keeping both 
the Bar and Parliament independent by relinquishing the practice 
of connecting professional elevation with political association, 
and a formal charge that on a particular occasion a given 
M.P. did corruptly sell his vote for a certain place. There is a 
at distinction between the two things; till the case put 
by the Chief Justice occurs—that is, till it is proved that any 
Government, or any person connected with any Government, 
is foolish enough to make such a contract—we shall doubt 
the possibility of the occurrence. At any rate, this is not 
what the Law Magazine charged. The charge, such as it 
was, took rather an historical form. Mr. Seymour was a bar 
rister, and not quite a favourite on his circuit. He was neither 
the eldest nor the ablest, but he was an M.P. He did get his 
Recordership and his silk from Governments with which 
he voted. Nobody could deny all this. Mr. Seymour’s last evi- 
dence proves it. And he might have known very well that 
there has hardly been a Chancellor, or a Chief Justice, or an 
Attorney-General of whom the very same thing has not been said. 
The cross that Eldons, and Broughams, and Lyndhursts, and 
Campbells, and Bethells have borne, might well have been 
endured by Mr. William Digby Seymour. As Lord Cockbum 
observed, public men must not be too thin-skinned. 
The result is, that Mr. Digby Seymour is much where he was. 
He has taken two pounds out of Mr. Butterworth’s pocket, and 
has deereased by an unknown sum the present year's profits of the 
Law Mayazine; but in name, fame, reputation, and public esti- 
mation, Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s proceedings at Westminster 
| leave him much where he was on Monday. Not that the trial has 
, been without its value—a value which concerns others than Mr. Sey- 
mour. It may have its effects on Government patronage. Nobody 
| wants to talk nonsense about Government patronage, or to say that, 
while Government consists of human natures, men in office will 
| not, as the Scotch roverb says, give their “ain fish-guts to their ain 
sea-maws.” Nor does anybody say that a lawyer is to be debarred 
| from taking a strong line in politics, But, generally Fee 
| job justifies itself, In Church patronage, public opinion has 
| out strongly against giving high appointments in the mere jebbing 
spirit. It is seldom that the high places in the law fall to very 
_ inferior men simply because they have their political value. Now 
_and then they do; but the profession would hardly endure, at 
| least would not endure twice, a very incompetent Solicitor-General. 
_ Lesser appointments—such as these Recorderships and the like— 
| had better for the future be taken out of the hands of the Patronage 
| Secretary of the Treasury. They may well be left as legal prises 
to legal men. In the present state of politics, all Governments 
are like 


y to be weak, and it is better that sources of temptation 
| to Ministers in difficulties should be closed. On the eve of a divi- 
_ sion, or in the annual crisis, it might be, without such a case as 
' this, that another Chancellor might be unlucky enough to receive 
_ from the Home Office a “statement of the standing” of some 
_ gentleman who has been excluded from the bar mess of his Cireuit, 


judgment as that pronounced by the Benchers of the Middle 
_ Temple, and who has taken the benefit of the Private Arrange- 
ment Act. We say it might be, but fortunately Mr. Seymour's 
case makes another such a little accident all but impossible. 
And perhaps another actual good may sprmg from this case. 
We do not say that under the circumstances, with its constitu- 
tion, and with due regard to its informal rs, the: Benchers 
eould, after their investigation of Mr. Seymour's case, have 
delivered any other judgment. But that judgment, like that of 
all other extra-judicial tribunals, said too much or too little—too 
much if nothing was to come of it, too little if what it did say 
_ was justified by the facts proved. It was either too severe for 


oceasion at least, was, we make no doubt, Mr. Seymour. No. 
ment.” But “he believes he was asked to send in his standing to, 


on this matter, it was a wrong done to others of far 


who has, without venturing on an appeal, submitted to such @ - 
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the extent of its actual jurisdiction, or too lenient in the exercise 
of it. Courts of honour, the domestic forum, and so on, are, 
from their nature, incapable of resisting these defects. It is 
better, therefore, either that they should cease altogether, or be 
invested with a substantial and responsible authority. Their 
defects prove the necessity of some such tribunal, only better 
constituted than that of the Masters of the Bench, and as fairly 
administered, 


A VISIT TO MALTON. 


prone the auiumn we took an opportunity of visiting the 
establishments for training racehorses at Malton, a town on 
the borders of the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, about 
midway between York and Scarborough. The chief of these esta- 
blishments is known wherever any interest is felt in horse-racing, 
by the name of Whitewall. It is there that Mr. John Scott has 
conducted for five and thirty years that system of skilful training 
which has gained for his employers so many successes on the Turf. 
The present year having been marked by one of the = of 
those successes — the winning of the St. Leger by The Marquis— 
we thought it might be interesting to sketch some features of an 
establishment of which all Yorkshiremen feel proud, and of which 
it may be feared a few years will bring the dissolution. Already, 
a serious blow to its prosperity is threatened by the enclosure of 
Langton Wold, the exercising ground of the Malton trainers, a 
of which the new intends to bring under the ploug 
long, however, as Mr. Scott’s life and health continue, he will 
doubtless find means to maintain his high reputation as a trainer. 
But he has reached an age which forbids his friends to hope that 
there can be many more St. Leger victories in store for him. Let 
us, therefore, describe, as we saw it in perfection, that Whitewall 
of which Yorkshiremen will fondly talk long after the series of its 
triumphs shall be closed. 

Whitewall consists of an irregular pile of buildings erected from 
time to time to suit requirements without any view to architectural 
effect. Perfect order and neatness pervade the whole esta- 
blishment. An assistant of Mr. Scott, named Perren, the well- 
known attendant upon The uis in his races, kindly showed 
and explained everything we desired to see. The stables4.re mostly 
on each side of a long, irregularly-shaped yard. On the occasion 
of our visit, they were filled, for the most part, with yearlings 
and two-year-olds. ‘There were comparatively few aged comer or 
horses in active work. Ace of Clubs, who was then engaged in 
the Cambridgeshire Handicap, Hurricane, preparing for her match 
with Feu-de-Joie at Newmarket, and The Saree were the only 
three-year-olds of note which we saw. In the first stable which 
we entered, were three yearlings in the earliest stage of education, 
bitted, and standing with their heads out of their stalls. Among 
them was a brown filly, by Ambrose out of Pocahontas, the dam 
of Stockwell and Rataplan, for which Lord Exeter had lately 
refused 1,200/7. We then inspected in detail some thirty-five or 
forty horses, chiefly yearlings and two-year-olds. All these were 
more or less heavily engaged for 1863 and 1864, and were scions, 
most of them, of Stockwell, Newminster, West Australian, and 
Voltigeur. Besides these noted sires, Ambrose, Warlock, Gemma 
di Vergy, and Fisherman had also their representatives. The 
om, of the stable centred a good deal on some of these two-year- 
olds. West Australian's stock was particularly fancied in the shape 
of Michael Scott, own brother to The Wizard, a very fine powerful 
colt, and West Wind, a beautiful filly, entered for every great three- 
year-old stake of next year. In the last stable we went through, 
stood Ace of Clubs, whois even a larger and more powerful horse than 
we had supposed from seeing him on the racecourse. Perhaps his 
greatest claim to notoriety is that he has been, on public occasions, 
conspicuous as the companion of The Marquis. Funlag through 
this stable, the door of a roomy, loose box was thrown open, and 
we were introduced to The Marquis at home. He had not left 
his box, even for exercise, since the Doncaster Meeting, and the 
rest and seclusion appeared to have with him wonderfully. 
Considerably stouter and heavier than when in racing condition, 
his bright bay coat shone like satin. His eye was clear and mild, 
and his mind appeared to be as tranquil and healthy as his body ; 
still his head was held by a double halter, and Mr. Perren, our 
guide, said it was not well for strangers to go up to him. No one, 

ever unversed in horseflesh, could fail to observe in him the 
wonderful combination of strength and speed which enabled him 
to win the Two Thousand Guineas and St. Leger, and to run 
second for the Derby. But with all that, The Marquis is scarcel 
apretty horse ; he is slightly ewe-necked ; and his quarters, thongh 
fine and muscular, have a sort of angularity about them. His fine 
loins, shoulders, and legs, constitute his chief beauty. The work 
he went through previous to the St. Leger must have told a little 
on his legs, as he had been slightly blistered since the race. Mr. 
Perren contemplated him with great complacency, and told us 
that, rightly ridden, he was the kindest and honestest horse that 
ever ran, but that he was rather shy about leaving the stable, 
and nothing could induce him to go without his hood. On one 
occasion only was it attempted to take him out without it, and 
then he showed his dissatisfaction so emphatically on Langton 
Wold that he retrograded at once in the betting for the Two 
Thousand Guineas and Day, as being incurably obstinate and 
vicious. Mr. Perren admitted, evidently with regret, that over a 
pas of ground he feared that Tim Whiffler would be too much 


From the stables we proceeded over the rest of this inte- 


resting establishment. In the first place, there was the black- 
smith’s shop, supplied with every convenience, and thoroughly well 
stocked with shoes, plates, and everything else in that line that 
twenty horses could possibly require if they had to be furnished at a 
minute’s notice. From thence we went to the saddiler’s shop, 
where two men were at work in making or repairing every descrip- 
tion of saddlery necessary for an establishment of the sort. Every- 
thing is made at home. Hf a horse of peculiar temper requires 
any unusual gearing, the outside world knows nothing until he 
a with it in public. Here we saw treasured as trophies the 
plain snafile-bridle and hood in which The Marquis was ridden for 
the St. Leger. The “spectacles” are not blinkers, as they are 
generally understood, but rather shades over the eye to prevent 
the wearer's looking upwards. The same sort of thing is used 
with hawks, who, if once allowed to catch a glimpse of the sly, 
would hardly remain quiet on perch or wrist. We do not quite see 
the exact analogy between the two cases, and althongh we have 
heard The Marquis called a flyer, we do not suppose that his 
aspirations that way extend to a journey in the air, even 
if all space above were opened to his sight. We observed, 
among the stores of the establishment, | rolls of stuff 
for horse-cloths, each employer of Mr. Scott being represented 
by a different pattern. e were then shown over the adjacent 
wom which are all more or less necessary to the trainer's esta- 
lishment. Mr. Scott farms largely; partly to supply his numerous 
retainers with food, and partly to furnish his stables with straw. 
Sufficient hay and oats he could not possibly produce on any farm 
of moderate dimensions; and, besides, of those articles he must 
have the very best that the market can afford without regard to 
ice. The same order that prevails in the racing department may 
observed in every other. Each horse has a stall as clean and 
well kept as The Marquis’s own box. Eighteen carthorses of a 
bony active sort show that racehorses are not the only animals of 
which Mr. Scott is a judge. But the sight which presented the 
most striking contrast to all one’s preconceived notions of a train- 
ing establishment, was the show of pigs in the fold-yard, and 
of fiitches and hams in the bacon-house. Mr. Perren seemed to 
take almost as much pride in an immense ham which came from 
a pig that — fifty-five stone as in the condition of The 
Marquis himself. 

Even the stable doors at Whitewall are interesting, for on each of 
them are to be seen two, three, or more miniature portraits of the 
horses that have been trained within them. Each portrait is neatly 
framed in a gilt horseshoe, with a record of the horse’s perform- 
ances in gilt letters underneath. Matilda, The Colonel, and 
Rowton, who won the St. Leger in the three successive years 
1827, 1828, and 1829, for Mr. Petre, are among the first cele- 
brities of which Whitewall can boast. Then come a host of others 
— Cyprian, Touchstone, Margrave, Marchioness, and, most firmous 
of all, West Australian, the only winner of the three great evertts, 
who is now condemned to what is at Malton considered as penal 
servitude .in France. This fate he shares with his renowned 
predecessor, The Flying Dutchman. But it would be vain ‘to 
attempt to enumerate all the winners whom Mr. Scott’s care and 
skill have brought to the sterting- Let it suffice that in 
thirty-five years sixteen winners of the St. Leger were trained in 
the Whitewall stable. The Newmarket Second October Meeting 
was being held when we paid our visit; and some five or ‘six 
horses from the stable had been sent to it. Little interest or 
expectation was manifested about any of them except Lord Derby’s 
Cape Flyaway, the staunchest son that The Flying Dutchman has 
left behind him in England. He is a great favourite at Whitewall ; 
and although he never was a lass race-horse, he is so 
thoroughly sound and trustworthy, that, as a trial-horse, he is in- 
valuable. He acted as schoolmaster to The Marquis; and as he had 
never deceived the stable, their hopes of seeing their crack horse 
repeat West Australian’s treble victory were not unreasonable. 
But the wonderful running of Caractacus in the Derby upset their 
calculations. The Marquis, like Sir Tatton Sykes and Stockwell, 
was only able to score two of the three great events. Besides the 
horses, both racing and agricultural, and the pigs, cows, and bullocks, 
the dogs of the establishment show that Mr. Scott will have the 
best of everything. An immense and splendid-looking Newfound- 
land dog k guard in the upper yard; while a tawny mastiff 
bitch, of similar poeatan is chained up in the farming or 
auxiliary part of the premises. 

Besides Mr. Scott, other trainers live near Malton, and train 
their horses on Langton Wold. The premises of Messrs. I’Anson, 
Peck, and Sheppard amply repay inspection, as well for the per- 
fect order maintained, as for the beauty and value of the animals 
they contain. None of these establishments are on anything like 
the scale of Whitewall. Spring Cottage, the residence of Mr. 
T’Anson, is a pretty place, and it can show some of the best horses 
and most promising yearlings of the day. Caller-ou, the winner 
of last — St. Leger, was at home, looking thin and worn after 
her hard summer's work, but her owner thinks that, with a winter's 
rest and good luck, she may come out in the spring again, “ perhaps 
the only horse to beat Tim Whiffler.” If like begets like, mualty 
two yearling colts, one by Stockwell out of Blink Bonny, the other 
by Voltigeur out of Lord Derby’s Iris, winner of the Oaks in 1851, 
ought to be something uncommon. The looks of these yearlings 
are as good as their parentage. In a paddock were two foals by 
Stockwell out of Queen Mary and Blink Bonny, which promise to 
maintain the reputation of the famous blood from which Mr. 
T’Anson has reaped such a golden harvest. Blink Bonny’s first 
foal, Borealis, who +has already rum respectably as a two-year-old, 
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was locked up, and the key of the stable was not at hand. The 
racing season was nearly over, and the only animal in work was 
Prologue, preparing for a race the following week at North 
Allerto’ 


Allerton. 
It would be wrong to leave this subject without acknowledging 
the politeness with which rs are received at all the esta- 
blishments we have mentioned, The good example of the masters 
is followed even by the stable-boys, from whom an uncivil answer 
will not be heard. Having looked over the stables, the next me | 
that claimed attention was the training-ground. At nine o’cloc 
in the morning, in the face of a violent storm belonging to 
that week of gales which seamen will long remember, we stood 
on the top of Langton Wold. Unfortunately, the weather was too 
rough for many horses to be out. The form and going of Mr. 
I’Anson’s two highly-bred yearlings, who were accompanying Pro- 
logue in her exercise, were highly satisfactory. All the other 
trainers preferred to give their charges a walk over more sheltered 
und. It would be difficult to find a bleaker place than Langton 
fold. The training-ground consists of about 700 acres of beau- 
tifully springy turf, upon which a hundred or more horses have 
been in the habit of taking exercise. The payment for the 
accommodation has been two guineas a year for each horse ; but now 
itis feared the good old times are gone, and the plough will dese- 
crate the turf which has felt the hoofs of so many celebrated 
horses. The cause of the impending change in the character of 
Malton is the death, in February last, of General Norcliffe, the 
owner of Langton Wold. A niece has inherited the property, 
and she has a son in holy orders. The new proprietor gave 
notice that no horses were to gallop after Lady-day, and ordered 
the demolition of the race-stand. Te has been imputed that these 
steps were taken under the influence of a feeling adverse to 
horse-racing, which distinguishes a certain party in the Church. 
We know nothing of the opinions of the gentleman to whom we 
have referred ; but if he happens to belong to the clerical party which 
counts Dean Close among its leaders, we can easily conceive that 
he would exultin the cf epee 4 of knocking up the Malton train- 
ing-stables. But it will be seen, on calculation, that 700 acres of 
land fit, as Langton Wold is, for growing wheat, may be made to 
yield a much larger rental than has been got for it as galloping- 
ground for 100 horses at two guineas a head yearly. If the 
motive of the new proprietor were entirely pecuniary, it seemed 
a pity that some arrangement could not be made to meet 
her reasonable claim to make the best rent out of her estate. 
We understand, indeed, that an arrangement has been made since 
our visit by which the trainers will have the use of the tan-gallop 
and of about 250 acres of turf, while the rest of the Wold will be 
brought under the plough, and the races which have been held 
upon it will be abolished. We cannot contemplate this cutting 
ort of the borders of the Malton training-ground without 
regret, because space and variety of ground are indispensable 
for training purposes. There is plenty of other training-ground 
in Yorkshire, but not near enough to Malton for convenient 
use by Mr. Scott and his immediate neighbours. A removal 
could not be effected without sacrificing great part of the value 
of those premises which have been gradually erected in the 
course of five-and-thirty years. Removal to another county 
is not to be thought of, and even removal to another part 
of Yorkshire involves a sacrifice of the cherished traditions of 
Whitewall. Perhaps Mr. Scott feels that he is drawing near 
the end of his long and prosperous career, and he cannot be 
supposed to be very anxious whether business remains with him 
or passes into other hands. But it will be lamented as a general 
calamity throughout Yorkshire, and by Yorkshiremen even in 
distant lands, whenever the time comes that their famous White- 
wall stable shall send no horse to Doncaster. 


COMIC ALMANACKS. 


ifhysene almanacks are fast displacing in popular favour the 
mystic calendars in which were revealed to our forefathers 
the voices of the stars and the interpretation thereof. There is, 
indeed, a cheap prophetic almanack published, but the only pre- 
diction that it hazards for 1863 is that England will continue to 
tule the waves, “and prove the sheet-anchor of liberty,” as in 
times past. It says nothing whatever about that important and 
abstruse subject, the influence of the signs of the zodiac on the 
arms and the legs, the breast and the back, the loins and the 
reins. Instead of trying to penetrate the secrets of the future, the 
multitude are now invited to celebrate the passing of the year with 
puns, burlesques, and caricatures. Of all useless things, the comic 
alm seems, at first sight, the most useless. ae does not 
profess to give the “information” which is usuall ged to 
compilations of the kind — the list of reigning monarchs, the table 
of interest at five per cent., and the rest of it; and the very 
calendar forms an entirely subordinate part of the publication. 
All that the writers aim at is to raise a laugh. The intention is 
good, for it is not everyone who.can see anything particularly 
comic in the gyrations of the “ whirligig of time.” To make light 
and merry over the waning summers 2 | the fleeting years is some- 
thing like carousing upon funeral baked meats; but public taste 
has decreed that for those long nights of winter when, as Keats 
says — 
4 — Old songs waken from enclouded tombs, 
Old ditties sigh above the father’s grave, 


there is supposed to be nothing so soothing to the inner man as a 


comic almanack. Dull folks ought, therefore, to be very much 
obliged to those ingenious pouere who manage to hang a sombre 
picture in a lively are produces many evils—corpulence, 
as Falstaff thought, among the rest. “When I was about thy years, 
the Knight told Prince Hal, “I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; 
I could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring; 6, Plague of 
sighing and jet — it blows a man up like a bladder!” The fat 
knight would have found our comic almanacks scarcely so stimu- 
lating as the songs of Ancient Pistol, and it is doubtful whether 
they are even sufficiently exciting to induce corpulency from grief 
in the tamer race of mortals, They are, for the most part, eup 
of barbaric illustrations and old jokes, interspersed with new ones 
worse than the old. There is, as everybody knows, a better kind 
of comic almanacks; but in the present article we refer only to 
those which are cheap — and nasty. 

The spirit of the Christmas pantomime suffuses most of these 
gay and facetious productions. There are four classes who alwa' 
appear to disadvantage in the pictures, and come off second-best 
in the letter-press — the — and the lawyer, the “swell” 
and the policeman. That the clergy are rich, and that they 
absorb the larger portion of the public revenue, is one of the 
pleasant fictions of the comic k. In one picture, a parson, 
with Bardolphian nose, is looking over a paling into a poor man’s 
garden, and rebuking the owner for working on Sunday. The 
man, who seems to be tenderly nurturing a cabbage in a flower- 

t, extinguishes the lecturer with the retort, “If I was not taxed 
or your support, I should not have to do this, old Mulberry-nose.” 
The merit of the joke doubtless is, that it is within the comprehen- 
sion of readers of the almanack, and it is told in the very lan 
that they consider witty when applied to each other. There is 
another drawing which will doubtless be pronounced exceedingly 
good by those eng-cetiieiane persons who are driven to pick up a 
living 4 garotting in the streets, The artist’s touches are not 
very light, but we can make out an elderly gentleman (whose 
nose, like the parson’s, is remarkably black in the engraving) 
seated on a cushion tailor-wise. Two rigid policemen with staves 
stand before him — by their side is a prisoner in rags, cowering in 
fear. The “legend” beneath narrates how the prisoner was 
charged with sleeping on a doorstep, and pleaded in defence that 
he was “poor.”  ‘ Poor, indeed,” exclaims the black-nosed 
Rhadamanthus, “how dare you be poor! I shall commit you for 
a month as a warning to others.” We can imagine the “ Bill 
Sykes ” of the rising generation studying this picture as an “ ower 
true tale,” and nursing up wrath against the authors of their 
father’s wrongs. In another engraving a boy is picking the 


pocket of an old gentleman, the laugh being decidedly against the 
victim. Then we have a “swell” with a square eyeglass and a 
startling stick, offering his “pants” to a pawnbroker. He is told, 


“Take them home and wash them, and I'll lend you eighteen- 
ence on them.” Here, again, the story is adapted to the common 
ife of the almanack readers, and they will doubtless enjoy it far 
more than they would one of Mr. Leech’s hunting or sea-side 
subjects. Lawyers do not escape this terrible satirist. There isa 
cut entitled “Lawyer and Client.” The lawyer with manifold 
briefs under his arm is following a r wretch whose few 
remaining rags are evidently in the last throes of dissolution. 
The artist would, perhaps, have done better had he drawn the 
lawyer hurrying from, instead of after, a client who has been 
picked clean to his very bones. Then we have a burly states- 
man haranguing a number of country gentlemen with short hair 
and speckled waistcoats, in the following lucid, argumentative, 
and unanswerable terms: — “ Fellow-coun en, as I mean to 
address you, or any ather (sic) man.” This is no doubt parti- 
cularly funny, but perhaps a little more of the speech would have 
made the point clearer, There is an emblematic cartoon of 
London nuisances for 1863, the feature of which is a — 
with wings making its way through the air, and no 
scattering innumerable and torments in its train. One 
touch of nature is needed after these pungent sarcasms, and we 
have it in the representation of a young man who looks bent on 
rubbing noses with a young woman, after the manner of certain 
savage tribes. This agreeable tableau is called “Under the 
Mistletoe.” The only other cheerful cut is that of two women 
working themselves into a paroxysm of fear and horror over an 
account of a murder. 

The illustrations form one element of popularity in these 
almanacks, but the working man expects some solid Lgeree | 
also for his penny. There is the calendar to begin with, in whi 
we are made acquainted with some perso whose names fall 
upon the ear with a familiar sound, although to the eye they a 
strange. Thus we find that on the 26th of November “ Lord Nug- 
gent d,” and that on the 28th “ Woolsey ” also “d.” The 19th of 
October is the anniversary of the death of one “Bonepart,” and 
September 28th is “ Mickhaelmas-day.” Some of the entries are 
not quite so explicit, as for instance this one—“ Alli of Engl Fran 
and Turk ;” or again, “Columbia d.” Occasionally, the calendar 
is intended to recall to the reader’s mind past days of enjoyment, 
as when we read against November 15th, “Manning execu 
In January we find that tha ay th term begins, and that the 
Thames was once “froze over.” another column, the winner 
of the last Derby makes his appearance as “Characticus.” But 
we cannot mnt twenty engravings, numerous brilliant jokes, 
and correct ort ograph , all for a penny. Besides, the purchaser 
is furnished with hints by means of which he may realize a hand- 
some competence in a very short space of time. Here is the 
secret — surely very cheap at the price: — 
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In January, if the frost’s a hardener, 
The proper dodge will be, “the frozen-out gardener.” 
In February, chalk your eyes and cheeks, 
And be “a tailor out of work for weeks.” 
In March, in case of a commercial panic, 
Come out boldly as “a half-starved mechanic.” 
Similar instructions are given for every month in the year. When 
the reader has made enough money in this way to start a garden, 
he has only to attend to the following suggestions : — 
Plant currant and gooseberry, 
Prune your cherry and your pear, 
your flowers from freezing free, 
To weed your onions pray take care. 
A moral lesson is thrown in here and there, by way of seasoning 
the pudding with plums. “The _ of society,” says one 
writer, whose indignation 1 over the formalities and niceties of 
language “are those so-called ‘genteel people,’ who take houses 
in the suburbs of London, twice as large as they require, and let 
furnished apartments, or take boarders. They keep a servant who 
they seldom pay (for are generally charged to the lodger).” 
Then, to relieve the mind from the picture thus called up, we have 
a riddle : — “‘ Why does a ’bus-conductor always try a fourpenny- 
piece with his teeth ?— To prove it is a fourpenny bit.” This is 
enough to set one’s side aching; and once more, to check our 
mirth and bring us into a serious mood, the humourist utters the 
following aphorism : — “The plague of my life—a woman.” This 
may well set the almanack writer’s fair patrons against him next 
year; but — the poor man was smarting too keenly to write 
dently. Multas amicitias silentium diremit, says the proverb ; 
But it was not silence, we may be sure, that wrung the withers of 
this unhappy humourist. Before bidding us farewell, he partially 
regains his composure, and makes an appeal on behalf of the 
Lancashire operatives. The motive will excuse the verse : — 
Bethink you ere it be too late 
What the end of this may be, 
And give of that you plenty have 
To poor Necessity. 
ir's a reckless customer, 
And worse there cannot be ; 
Then do not damn your country’s fame 
By a false economy. 
Stump up! and let your names 
Stand foremost in the list 
Of those who help their brethren — 
The cash will not be miss’d. 

Here, then, is a rare feast over which the poor man may make 
his heart glad at the cost of a penny. There are half-a-dozen 
different almanacks from which he may choose, and either of them 
might suffice to cure a quinsey. From what undiscovered pur- 
lieus the pens and the pencils are brought forth to contribute to 
these strange publications few can tell, or in what way they 
find employment when almanacks are not in season. When we 
first glanced through one of our pennyworths, it occurred to us 
that the artist must be the indefatigable boy who is always draw- 
ing on the walls the figure of a man suspended by the neck; but, 
on a closer inspection, the illustrations appeared to be more in the 
style of the works of art which ladies execute, or used to execute, 
so skilfully in worsted and “Berlin.” Some of the engravings 
we have seen “on the wood” in front of suburban gardens, and 
others we have much wondered at on old samplers. They are now 
offered, together with many other “comicalities,” and some useful 
moral lessons, at a very low price to the public. We hope that 
the patronage bestowed on the adventure will be such that those 
who have taken a part in it will clear by it at least one good dinner 
for their pains. This might correct their present notion that the 
human figure, when in good condition, is of the shadowy dimen- 
sions they represent it. 


A NEW CHINESE POLICY. 


WE do not happen to remember that a British diplomatist 
ever yet won general popularity by persevering endeavours, 
whether successful or the reverse, to keep his country out of hot 
water. There are plenty of people always ready to applaud the 
spirit, energy, and pluck shown by an envoy or consul on the 
other side of the globe who settles (or — difficulties with 
the strong hand; but the mitis sapientia is hardly a popular 
virtue. e temperate forbearance which resolutely prefers 
tardier modes of obtaining redress of international grievances, 
and has no higher ambition than to adjust disputes and prevent 
— has comparatively few admirers. The diplomacy which 
eeps a country out of war is, from the nature of the case, quiet 
and unpretending. It works for the most part in obscurity, and 
its results are essentially negative. It is not “ spirited.” There 
is no dash — _ t makes rey show and no noise. It 
—_ neither to the passions nor to the imagination of mankind, 
and its highest successes only elicit a an and measured a 
proval. It may be well, therefore, for once, to invoke public 
approbation for a diplomatic functionary who seems to be indus- 
triously performing a very valuable service of a kind little likely 
to be generally appreciated. We have at this moment a re- 
Presentative in China who, unlike some of his predecessors, is 
ns extraordinary pains to save our money and our reputa- 
tion rat sge little quarrels from breeding another little 
wai. ere is much that is questionable in some aspects of our 
present Chinese policy, but there are at all events certain 
passages in our recent diplomacy in that quarter of the world 
which call for the cordial thanks of every British taxpayer. 


In last Tuesday’s Gazette, we have the latest of a series of official 
documents which have been published from time to time during the 

resent recess, and which have received far less attention than they 

eserve. These papers, which mainly consist of sundry rebukes 
and admonitions to over-zealous British consuls at the various 
Treaty ports, range over a ee of several months from May to 
September last ; and we gather from them that Mr. Bruce is labour- 
ing hard to impress those gentlemen with the propriety of 
employing only pacific measures for the redress of the numberless 

tty grievances which our merchants have to endure at the 

ands of local functionaries. They are not to call in the aid of 
Her Majesty’s naval forces at every turn when a mandarin violates 
or misinterprets treaty stipulations, but must report their com- 
plaints in due form to him, and he will put the proper pressure 
on the Pekin Government. A case which occurred at kow 
in the course of last summer, and the particulars of which were 
published not long since in the Gazette, may be taken as a 
specimen of the sort of dispute out of which a “spirited” policy 
might easily get up a handsome war, but which a more sober and 
cautious diplomacy deems susceptible of pacific treatment. Our 
merchants at that port found that certain teas bought by them in 
the interior for shipment were detained on the transit for non- 
os of dues imposed by the local officials in excess of the 

reaty tariff. One very clear case of illegal yey deten- 
tion was reported to Mr. Gingell, our Consul at ow; and 
that gentleman — of whom we have nothing worse to say than 
that he would be invaluable in any public service not requiring 
zeal to be tempered with discretion — proceeded to obtain redress 
by the short and simple method which best accorded with his 
notions of British policy in the East. Having found by former 
experience that remonstrating with the Custom-house people was 
slow work, he “resolved to place the matter in the hands of 
Lieutenant Poole, of Her Majesty’s gunboat Havoc,” and “to 
request him to take such steps in the liberation of the boats as 
would more effectually impress the authorities of this port with 
the necessity of adhering strictly to the tariff rules.” In other 
words, our ys spirited and patriotic Consul thought the affair a 
good casus belli, and commenced war accordingly on his own 
responsibility. It is hardly necessary to say that Lieutenant Poole 
and Her Majesty’s gunboat Havoc were equal to the occasion. The 
gallant officer brought the teas in triumph down to Hankow, 
seizing some war-junks on his way, and carrying off as prisoner the 
delinquent functionary of the barrier custom-house, For this 
display of vigour Mr. Gingell evidently expected, but did not 
receive, the thanks and a of his diplomatic chief. On 
becoming acquainted with the transaction, Mr. Bruce wrote to 
explain to the too energetic Consul that, “whatever immediate 
advan might be derived from such acts of violence,” they 
were wholly indefensible both in morality and policy. “Had 
any collision taken place, and had loss of life ensued, the proceeding 
could not have been justified,” and would have involved very 
ugly consequences for all ies concerned. The Ambassador 
went on to remark, for Mr. Gingell’s future guidance, that “the 
only circumstances under which Her Majesty’s consuls are justified 
in calling on Her Majesty's naval forces for material assistance 
are when life or property is endangered by violence.” A mere 
surcharge of duty does not constitute a case for private war. 
“Such demands, if illegal, ought to be paid under protest, and, 
sooner or later, the amounts will be recovered. There is no power 
lodged in the hands of Her Majesty’s agents in this country to 
redress such violations of treaty - force.” In fact, our diplomatic 
relations with China, and our Embassy at Pekin, would be nothing 
more than a costly sham iflocal grievances which admit of pecuniary 
measurement and pecuniary redress were held to warrant acts of 
war at the discretion of consuls. “The important result to be 
gained by the establishment of direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of Pekin is the avoidance of local acts of violence, which 
produce bad blood on both sides and have been most ny 
to general tranquillity by weakening the authority of the Chinese 
Government in the eyes of its people.” The Ambassador is not 
too sanguine that the new policy which he administers will prove 
immediately successful, but nevertheless it is to be persisted in. 
“Time will elapse before the new system will work smoothly 
and efficiently, but, however much you may be u by local 
influences, you must not go beyond pacific efforts to remedy the 
abuses complained of.” short, the Chinese Government must 
henceforth treated with the decent respect due to a Power 
with which we have established regular international relations, 
and Mr. Consul Gingell must leave questions of peace and war in 
more responsible hands. 

The instructions addressed on this and some previous occasions 
to Mr. Gingell and certain of his colleagues have since been issued 
in a more formal shape. The Home Government having, as we 
are glad to learn, entirely approved the principles laid down by 
Mr. , we in the despatch from which we have quoted, he has 
embodied them in a circular to the whole consular body, which 
has just reached this country. It is now laid down, once for all, 
as the policy of England in China, that “in no case whatever is 
force to be resorted to unless the security of British life or pro- 

is threatened.”” Where a violation of treaty rights does not 
involve immediate r to life or property, the Consul is to 
represent the grievance, “firmly but re pect to the local 
authority, and to demand redress; and if redress is refused, he 
must place the matter in the hands of the Ambassador, with all 
particulars duly notified, and leave it there. The rationale of this 
new order of things is stated with a distinctness that leaves nothing 
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to be desired. “The object to be attained is that of forcing the 
local officials to observe the Treaty, and protect Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the exercise of their privileges, through the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by the Pekin Government, and thus to 
escape from the false position in which we have hitherto been placed, 
of coercing the local authorities and people, and thus doing the work 
of the Imperial Government. The Government must be made to feel 
that the responsibility of the acts of its officers falls upon it. To 
initiate this new system of relations is a task which can only be 
effected gradually and patiently, but the attempt must be steadily 
and perseveringly made, in order that the Chinese Government 
may be forced to teach its people that treaties are recognised by it 
as the laws which are to regulate the relations of Chinese with 
foreigners.” It is perhaps to be wished that the principle of not 
“doing the work of the Imperial Government” were more con- 
sistently carried out than it has been in some recent transactions ; 
but at any rate it is something to have imposed limits on the 
exuberant activity of a class of British functionaries who, while 
possessing many admirable qualities, are not fitting depositaries of 
the war-making power. 

It is scarcely to be —— that the “new system of relations” 
expounded and enforced by the Ambassador will work very satis- 
factorily at the outset. It is even possible that it may break 
down altogether through the deompliede of the central Government 
with which we have to deal. As we have seen, Mr. Bruce himself 
is quite aware that he has a vast deal of uphill work before him 
in compelling the Imperial Government at Pekin to enforce 
respect for treaty obligations on petty officials in remote pro- 
vinces. Nevertheless it is wise and right to give a fair trial to the 
only experiment that offers us a chance of establishing tolerable 
relations with the Chinese authorities and people; and it is to be 
hoped that public opinion at home will cordially support a policy 
which is certain to be anything but popular with an active section 
of the British community in China. The rough and ready way of 
redressing our grievances in that part of the world may have its 
advantages, but it has certainly not the recommendation of 
cheapness, and perhaps the more circuitous methods of diplomacy 
may be found to answer almost equally well in the long run. In 
any case it will always be easy to retrace our steps. We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, if the new policy proves too much for 
our patience, it will always be poustiedite to fall back on the old, 
and get up a good rousing war with the Celestial Empire at the 
very shortest notice, 


GAROTTERS ON THE STAGE. 


As’ everybody thinks and talks about garotting, it is only 
natural that the subject should be appropriated to dramatic 
purposes. The artificers of pantomimes and other Christmas 
pieces are no doubt occupied at this moment in manufacturing 
jokes out of the alarm which has possessed the public mind. There 
is always a ludicrous side to terror, and certainly the actual 
absurdities of the present winter are likely to be equal to the 
drollest incidents that theatrical ingenuity can contrive. Already 
there is a pereeptible increase in the number, as well as in the 
thickness, of the walking-sticks carried by pedestrians. It would 
be well if all these sticks could reach the heads of disturbers of 
the public peace; but really it is not improbable that unoftlending 
but incautious people may draw upon themselves the blows in- 
tended for garotters. Between the audacious violators of the law 
and its too zealous champions Londoners will need to walk warily 
in the streets after nightfall. If you venture to ask your way, the 
person to whom you address your question will probably “drop ” 
you with loaded stick or life-preserver in supposed self-defence ; 
and if you come suddenly round a corner, you will be knocked even 
more suddenly off your legs by some one who is determined that the 
garotters shall not be too quick for him. The present alarm will 
cause many people to carry weapons, while it will not necessarily 
inspire discretion and coolnessin the use of them. Happily, blows 

iven with sticks, although painful, are not generally dangerous ; 

ut if it came to carrying knives and pistols, there would really be 
serious grounds for fearing that those weapons might be used with 
fatal eflect on the wrong persons. 

The ludicrous side of the prevailing panic has already been 
turned to good account in a farce called A Ticket of Leave, at 
the Adelphi. Mr. Aspen Quiver, the master 6f Aspen Lodge, 
Clapham, lives in hourly terror of burglars and garotters. He has 
bought a bulldog, which has already given evidence of its quality 
by seizing its new master by the leg. Throughout the piece, 
whenever Mr. Aspen Quiver becomes unusually demonstrative in 
his apprehensions, Mrs. Aspen Quiver supposes that there is danger, 
not of housebreaking, but of hydrophobia. The savage dog which 
has completely gained Mr. Aspen Quiver’s confidence by biting 
him in the leg, is worse t useless for the purpose for 
which he has been bought, because his recent owner is one of 
the gang which is preparing to break into the house. There 
are, indeed, but two creatures in the world in whom Mr. Aspen 
Quiver feels entire confidence, viz: the bulldog and his butler, 


Bottles. But Bottles is a returned ticket-of-leave man, and 
belongs to the same gang with the former owner of the bulldog. 
The preparations of this confederacy are in a forward state, oa, 


as Bottles says, they are to crack the crib that night. Having 
bought a bulldog to keep off burglars, Mr. Aspen Quiver arms 
himeelf against nn by means of a metal collar thickly 
studded with spikes two or three inches long. Both these ex- 
pedients are alike in this, that they do as much harm to friends 


| as enemies, The dog bites his master, and the collar pricks the 
| fingers of the wearer and his wife as often as they forget the pre- 
sence of the spikes. The troubles of this household are aggravated 
_ by the perusal of an anonymous letter containing the words “ Aspen 
| Quiver, beware.” Amid all this excitement and suspicion, Me 
| Smith from Australia arrives with a letter of introduction from a 
| cousin of Mrs. Aspen Quiver. The shaky nerves of the master of 
| the house are thrown into a fresh tremor by the suggestion that 
| this may be a ticket-of-leave man, introducing himself upon the 
| premises by means of a forged letter. In fact, the so-called Mr. Smith 
| Se been in trouble some years ago, and is what is technical] 
| termed an expiree; but he is now both reformed and rich, and is 
| really that very cousin of Mrs. n Quiver whom he chooses to 
| represent as his friend. Mr. Smith and the butler Bottles had bean 
convicts together in Australia ; and Bottles, unaware of Smith's re- 
formation, endeavours toimpart to him the plan of the robbery which 
is to come off that night. These explanations will suffice to enable 
readers to appreciate the of the scene where Mr. and Mrs, 
Aspen Quiver and their guest, Mr. Smith, are sitting at luncheon, 
with Bottles waiting on them. The Mr. Aspen Quiver is 
ore by Mr. Toole, and that of Bottles by Mr. Paul Bedford, 
Mr. Aspen Quiver watches his guest with ceaseless vigilance 
during the meal. Mys. Aspen Quiver watches her husband, and 
sees in every unusual movement a symptom of the dreaded hydro- 

hobia. Bottles stands near his master’s chair, making signs to the 
Pewildared Mr. Smith. Afterwards Mr. Smith, who is supposed to 
be fatigued with travelling, falls asleep, and Mr. As Quiver 
screws up his courage for an attempt to garotte this terrible intruder 
as he slumbers. Before approaching Mr. Smith he puts on, for safety, 
his own anti-garotting collar with its formidable spikes. When 
Bottles finds an opportunity of explaining his plot to Mr. Smith, 
his former comrade pretends to enter into it, and thus brings 
Bottles within the grasp of the police. Mr. Smith then an- 
nounces himself as the rich cousin from Australia, and relieves, at 
least for a time, the apprehensions of Mr. Aspen Quiver. 

We cannot help wishing that the public appearances of this 
gentleman with shaky nerves included a walk home to Clapham 
after nightfall, carrying a stick. "We should very much like to see 
Mr. Toole and Mr. Paul Bedford in the characters of neighbours 
and intimate friends who should knock one another down 
mistake, and then give out that they had been waylaid and nearly 
murdered by garotters. "We have heard of a gentleman whi 
having slipped over a piece of orange peel and broken a tendon 
his leg, fancied, as is not uncommon, that he had received a blow 
on the injured part. With a Briton’s prompt instinct he knocked 
down the nearest person to him, who, course, was w 
guiltless of contributing to the injury. This was before garotting 
oceupied people’s thoughts. Now that, as a police-magistrate 
said this week, everybody’s head is full of it, we may expect 
to hear of sticks being even more freely used. Whatever may be 
thought of the case which called forth that remark, it is certainly 
suggestive of the possibility of mistakes occurring. A gentleman 
who was going home late at night saw two men standing ina 
doorway. As he turned off the pavement to avoid them, one of 
them came towards him, and, holding up a stick, said “ Allow 
me.” The gentleman would not allow it, but drew a knife, and 
threatened to use it on the speaker. A policeman now came 
and the bearer of the stick was given into custody, whereupon 
pana that his object was to inquire whether the gentleman 
cnew Captain Towneley. The other man stood still, and said 
nothing. Upon inquiring into the circumstances of the prisoners, 
it appeared that the bearer of the stick was a member of the 
“ying ’’—not, however, of the ring which boasts of King and Mace 
among its ornaments, but of the ring which is formed on 
Epsom and other racecourses. This prisoner, in fact, belonged 
rather to the intellectual than to the physical division of human 
labourers, and it might be thought that he would be more 
ficient at handling a pencil than a bludgeon. But as he 
himself a racing prophet, the magistrate appeared to consider 
that, as his proper business must necessarily languish during the 
winter menths, it was not impossible that he might have taken 
to garotting until the spring meetings. The other prisoner 
described himself as a baker, which is a business favourable 
to the development of the muscles of the arm, but has no 
necessary tendency towards violent robbery. Still, when a baker 
describes himself as living upon money which has been left 
to him, the police are justified in suspecting that all is 
not quite right. The ers ‘were remanded, and it rTe- 
mains to be seen whether they can produce friends to testi 
to their respectability. One of them either was, or pretend 
to be, slightly drunk. It is quite possible that two persons 
may encounter one another late at night, and that the closeness 
of proximity in which they find themselves may be caused by 
temporary obliviousness, on the part of one of them, of the reserve 
and distance which ought to prevail between total stran Under 
such circumstances, the use of a knife would be deplorable, while 
the use of a stick might only produce consequences which would 
be highly diverting if represented on the s of the Adelphi 
Theatre. However, the only*meeting of the kind which we wish 
to hear of is a meeting between Mr. "Toole and Mr. Paul Bedford. 
It would be very pleasant if all ticket-of-leave men were as harm- 
less and as diverting as Bottles, and if the only pain that any of 
us were likely to feel, in walking home after a visit to the Adel 
were a pain in the side from laughing at the troubles of Mr. 


Aspen Quiver. 
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ULES which we now publish, while it exonerates him fully from 
th ms GERARD. srel —- all complicity in fraud, or intention of fraud, serves also to 
Ww: trast that our readers have not entirely forgott show with what perfect sincerity and faith he uses the 

successive modifications of comment with which, on | plenary powers conferred u Bite . Dunlop, and appeals 
three different occasions, we have recently noticed the work en- | to his Petion as parrain of the work 4 justification of its title- 
titled Voyages dans Himalaya, Jules Girard. ate 
our Number of Octo 11, we were misled into the error am to with M. Gérard on the same friendly terms 
treating M. Gérard as the author of the book, owing to the | upon oe eam ag te used hitherto to welcome ode his 
total absence of any external indication to the contzary, and to | own person, and hope to do so again when he fulfils the terms 
our unhesitating faith in the title-page above quoted. On) which his publishers have imposed upon him as the condition of 
November 15, we were a second time misled into what subse~ | -econting Mz. Dunlop's book. Before we dismiss the subject 
quently appeared to be the error of stigmstizing this work—ascer- | altogether, however, we have still something to say with reference 
during the interval th | to these gentlemen, and to a practice of publishers in France 
of the same name — asa fraud on the public and a piracy on the | 
of its French publishers, in which Gérard was implicated. | PF 
eines in consequence of our copies of the work having or atta toabe justice to M. Gérard and all parties concerned 
no words on the title-page indicating that it was a mere trans- | by ascertaining the truth of the case at the fountain-head, we 
lation, and no preface or any thing else to show that the authori- | commissioned a person at Paris in whom we have entire confidence 
zation of Mr. Dunlop had been obtained. On the same day, | +5 make the necessary inquiries. The immediate result of his in- 
a correspondent of the Field, referring to our first article of | vestigation was to inform us of the stitcher’s having neglected, 
October 13, asserted that the work did contain a prefatory | 25 mentioned by M. Gérard in his letter, to fasten the affix 
notice with such an authorization. Upon this we at once pro- | fivteaf in the book when issued, and this culpable carelessness 
cured @ new copy; and, finding in it, not a prefatory notice, but | 454), place in not less than a hundred copies. He further informs 
a fly-leaf pasted in at the end which did contain such an authori- | us that it is not an uncommon practice in Paris to publish trans- 
zation, we hastened to communicate the fact to the public om | jntions under the name of the t translator, not from any desire 
November 22, in order to clear M. Gérard from the impu- of depriving the original author of MMe. shasta; the merit, 
tation of piracy, and to justify the expressions used by our | but to increase the sale, as @ work by a known French 
selves in reviewing our own defective copies. We still, however, author sells much better than one bearing the name of even 
considered that the circumstances of the case supported the pre- 4 leading English author. In support of this, it is alleged that 
sumption, though they stopped short of definitively establishing +6 editions of Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, and Miss Bronté’s 
the fact, of M. Gérard’s complicity im the issue of what, so far | writings are failures. We, who have read a French Pickwick from 
aswe in England understand the words, was fairly open to the beginning to end, are well assured it is a failure; but we doubt 
imputation of being a fraudulent title-page, inasmuch as it | whether that circumstance will be held by the English public as a 
substituted the name of the translator or editor for that of the | cugicient justification of a publisher who deliberately deceives 
author, without making any mention whatever of the latter. in order td put an extra guinea in his pocket. The practice, if this 
Under these circumstances, we received the following letter | exe confident it is 
from M. Gérard. We owe that gentleman the duty of making it pernicious and reprehensible, and strikes at the root of all mutual 
ublie without loss of time, and we have now much satisfaction in | Confidence and al fair dealing. The publisher guards himself, 
—— i F ‘ and averts the consequences of piracy, by inserting a declaration of 
Monsieur I’Rditeur Victoria Hotel, Liverpool, le 28 novembre 1862, | the original authorship in his version, while he prevents the risk 
Cette lettre que j'ai ’honneur de vous adresser aujourd'hui, et que je vous of injury to his sale by hiding it behind the appendix. We a 
prie de vouloir bien insérer dans la prochaine livraison de votre journal, est | 20 doubt that henceforth the eyes of those whose fate it may 
ma réponse aux deux articles, tres-offensants pour moi, qui ont paru dans le | to undergo translation into French will be wide open against the 
Saturday Review des 15 et 22 novembre ; en méme temps qu’a la lettre, plus | contingency of their literary fame and their interests suffering any 
courtoise, que vous m’écrivez ce matin. M. Duntor, auteur des Chasses | ouch detriment. We cannot regret having had this opportunity 


dans [ Himalaya, ayant eu Yattention de m’offrir son intéressant ouvrage, 
jai voulu rendre poteeme par politesse & un confrére étranger dans le sport, of showing the treatment to which the bees are subjected by the 
a 


et j'ai pensé que la meilleure politesse que je pouvais lui faire, était de faire drones — 
connaitre ses ‘Chasses’ dans mon pays. C'est pourquoi je demandai a ddooi pericoac. 
M. Dunvor s'il lui serait agréable que ses Chasses dans [ Himalaya fussent 
présentées, par moi, au monde chasseur de mon pays, c’est-d-dire, s'il lui était 
agréable que je fusse le parrain de son livre. M. DuNLop m’ayant répondu 
affirmativement, je priai un de mes amis, qui sait l'anglais, de vouloir bien 
travailler avec moi a la tratluction de cet ouvrage. Je dois ajouter que, REVIEWS. 
malgré ]'intérét incontestable du livre, et malgré mon patronage, jews beau- 
coup de peine & obtenir sa publication, parce que, en France, on n’aime pas 
les o— et les voyages autant qu’en Angleterre et dans d’autres pays, LADY MORGAN.* 
Ce ne fut méme qu’a la condition que j’écrivais, pour cette circonstance, un r 
nouveau volume de mes dernitres chasses que M. Michel Lévy consentit &  tentaane LADY MORGAN, as she delighted to call herself, 
éditer Pouvrage de M. Dror, sous mon patronage, avec le nom de son was one of the most remarkable personages of the present 
rrain, et = préface qui expliquait, en téte du livre, que M. Duntor — century, Seldom, if ever, have we met with a character in which 
fauteur de l’ouvrage dont j’avais accepté volontiers d’étre le traducteur et 5 
parrain. Cette préface ayant été omise dans les premiers exemplaires tirés, strength and combined. all 
dés que je l’appris, j’écrivis, de Londres, 4 M. Michel Lévy, en lui envoyant her vanity, affectation, an volity, she was a warmhearted 
une seconde préface. M. Michel Lévy me répondit: que l’erreur venait de | woman of genius; and although she paid assiduous court to the 
son imprimerie, ou la premiére préface avait été perdue ; mais que la seconde | lordly or titled oppressors of her country, she was a zealous, 
allait étre imprimée de suite, et que cela n’avait pas grande importance, la disinterested, liberal-minded Irish patriot to boot. Her flowery 
— édition étant encore chez le brocheur. J’ai pu m’assurer, depuis, que sentimentality could not hide her depth of feeling and richness of 
- Michel Lévy avait tenu sa promesse. En résumé, monsieur, j‘ai donné | hile the wild fone buil 
mon nom & l’ouvrage d'un confrére dans le sport, avec son adhésion —l’omis- imagination, while the wildest creations of her ancy were t on 
sion et la place de la préface est une erreur de I’éditeur, et non la mienne. a solid foundation of good sense. Her worldliness never pre- 
En conséquence, je vous demande, dans la prochaine livraison du Saturday | vented her from making large sacrifices for her family, whom she 
Review, que vous vouliez bien rectifier ce que les articles précédents conte- | tenderly loved, nor from contracting warm attachments for her 
neient d’offensant pour moi. Dans cette attente, je suis, friends. She had an intense sense of right and wrong—she 


Monsieur I 
on sj was always on the side of the oppressed or persecuted — and 

although theological opinions were far from orthodox, she 
was practically a d Christian. She was never free of the 


We sincerely wish that we had known all this before, or had corporation of fine ladies in Dublin or London; but she saw a 


any means of knowing or conjecturing it. We could never " wee: : andl 
have guessed at the terms which the French fit | be by the lendity Continental celobestics the 
on M. po time when she first visited France and Italy until her death. Her 
toot etonedge. neta reminiscences, therefore, could hardly fail to be worth preserving, 


intelligible enough that he should be displeased with the language F ~ti 
in which we felt it our duty to characterize the whole transaction nee. of 


as it appeared when we wrote the articles of which he complains. Mike Jewsburye The history of the ie 


He was conscious of having discharged his duty towards the given by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in the Preface :— 


public by placing his preface in the hands of his publishers, and : 
cannot, of course, be held responsible for their conduct in | Lady Mongan had not only proposed to write her own Memoirs, but had 
the book: dh what o l ; ith M . | prepared under her own eyes for the press ; much of the correspondence to be 
ook; and he distinctly states that it is with Mr. Dunlop's | usedhad been marked ; and the copious diaries in which she had noted theevents 
consent that he has given his name to the work. These | ofher life and the course of her thoughts, supplied nearly all the additions which 
circumstances will suffice to establish his complete exculpa- | could be desired. Under these ci stances, it appeared to me that Lady 
tion. His imperfect knowledge of English, and, conse- Morgan could be judiciously left to tell her own story in her own way. 


: : - In this preparation of her Lady Morgan had received a great deal 
quently, his presumable unacquaintance with our remarks | o¢’Vajuable assistance from Miss Jewsbury ; more than once in her conver- 


otherwise than through the medium of irresponsible off-hand | sations with me she had referred with satis:action to this assistance, and even 
translation, must have hindered him from accurately perceiving | expressed a desire, that after her death, Miss Jewsbury should complete the 
that, even when the case appeared worst against him, we were | arrangement of her papers. My own choice would have led me, independ- 
cayeful to draw a marked Atetinction between his position and ently, to the quarter pointed out by Lady Morgan, ei pleasure in 
that of his publishers. As a stranger and a Frenchman, belong- | es Witness to the fact that Miss Jewsbury und oe 
ing to a nation whose ways in literature are not as our ways, * Morgan's Memoirs : : Diaries and Correspondence. 
he deserves every consideration at our hands; and his letter, In Two Volumes London : Wiliam ff Allen & Co. 1862. 
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alacrity, glad of the opportunity of working out in some degree her ideas of 
Lady Morgan’s character and work. 

In this labour many — hands have joined. The services of Lady 
Morgan’s nieces, Mrs. Inwood Jones and Mrs. Geale, have been constant and 
indispensable. 


Miss Jewsbury has done her part omit- 
ting nothing essential to the completion of the character, and 
adding nothing but what was needed to fill up puzzling chasms or 
elucidate obscure passages. She has more than carried out — she 
has improved upon—the wishes and conceptions of her deceased 
friend. Like the embryo Reynolds or Lawrence who is called 
in by the popular painter of the hour to finish the draperies 
or fill in the background of a portrait, she has left ample traces of 
her own artistic touch on the canvas; and we fully believe that if 
she had not been checked by affectionate recollections and a 
pardonable partiality, she would have left more. So acute 
an observer can hardly have failed to mark Lady Morgan’s 
master-weakness, or not have longed to make larger allowance 
for it in accounting for the otherwise unaccountable reticences and 
inconsistencies of the Trish in all things, 

er ladyship was pre-eminently Irish in her facts, for which she 
depended very little on her memory. It was not that, retaining 
one impression of a scene or incident, she deliberately stated or 
wrote down another; but, retaining none, or an imperfect one, she 
stated or wrote down what was best calculated for immediate 
effect, most pleasing to her public, or most flattering to herself. 
She once wrote to Lady Charleville from some town in Warwick- 
shire, to say that she had settled down to finish one of her books 
in a charming country, in a pretty apartment opening on a conser- 
vatory, with a velvet lawn before her door. Returning shortly 
afterwards from London to Dublin, Lady Charleville stopped at 
the place, hunted up the address, and found “ Glorvina” in a small 
lodging in the suburb looking on a cabbage garden. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, there was as much self-deception as 
vanity in this. She had fancied herself into the heroine of one of 
her own romances, with the accessories, and wrote accordingly. 
The real and the fictitious were so blended in her, that it 
—_ surpassed her power to separate them, She could not 

gin a novel without referring to herself, and she could not refer 
to herself without beginning a novel. When she was about 
twenty-seven, a lad fell in love with her. She preserved his letters, 
which are thus endorsed in her own hand :— 

“ Francis Crossley, aged eighteen, chose to fall in love with me, Sydney 
Owenson, aged eighteen. He was then intended for a merchant, but the 
Novice Kf St. Dominic (which he copied out as regularly as written, in six 
huge volumes) and its author turned his head. He fled from his counting- 
house, went to India and became a great man.” 

Lady Morgan (adds Miss Jewsbury), when she endorsed these papers, had 
of course forgotten her own age. It is so sweet to be “ eighteen.” 

It is so sweet to be eighteen—therefore stick to it that you were 
or are eighteen. It is so sweet to have a velvet lawn and a con- 
servatory—therefore, sink the cabbage-garden, and so on through 
all the pleasant falsifications of a long life. A train is laid for 
them at the commencement by putting out what have been termed 
the eyes of biography—namely, dates :— 

In freeing myself from all dependence on the planets, I take the opportunity 
to enter my protest against Dares. What has a woman to do with dates ? 
Cold, false, erroneous, chronological dates — new style, old style — precession 
of the equinox, ill-timed calculation of comets, long since due at their 
stations, and never come! Her poetical idiosyncracy, calculated by epochs, 
would make the most natural points of reference in woman’s autobiography. 
Plutarch sets the example of dropping dates in favour of incidents, and an 
authority more appropriate to the present pages — Madame de Genlis — one 
of the most eminent female writers of any period, who began her own memoirs 
at eighty, swept through nearly an age of incident and revolution without 
any reference to vulgareras “signifying nothing ;” the times themselves, 
though “ out of joint,” testifying to the pleasant incidents she recounts and 
the ges she witnessed. I mean to have none of them. 

By a stretch of posthumous vanity, she could not bear that even 
posterity should know her real age — forgetting that, in default of 
accurate information on this point, a woman is commonly set down 
as older than she is. If Miss Jewsbury is right in thinking that 
Lady Morgan was at least six years older than Sir Charles, she 
must have been born in or prior to 1776. She was equally re- 
luctant to ayow her parentage without investing it with a 
colouring of romance. So we are told that her father (an Irish 
actor and manager of the jolly, rollicking sort) was one of Nature’s 

ntlemen, who, born od bred to better things, took to the stage 
in a freak to the scandal of his family, and that her grandmother 
Sydney, grand-daughter of Sir Malby Crofton, was the Queen of 
Beauty in Connaught. By dint of expatiating on Mr. Owenson’s 
ae advantages and distinguished manners, she at length 

mes actually proud of her ancestry, talks of “my father’s 
house,” and attributes her conduct to her birth — Noblesse 
oblige. Unluckily, she lets out that she had written a song for 
the display of his peculiar talents, “all about kisses and whisky,” 
and she is obliged to own that this exemplary parent, although 
tenderly attached to his children, was hopelessly unable to provide 
for them. And here it is that the distinctive excellence of Sydney 
Owenson’s character shines out. She at once resolved to do for 


herself and family what the father could not or would not do for | 


them. She would attain independence by her own exertions; she 
would win comfort and competency, perhaps fame and affluence, 
by her pen. She thus announces her resolution to her father :— 
Mr. O’F—— has been here; he has told me all; and I have seen your 
name on the list of Statutes of Bankruptcy. . . . Now, for all this, dear 
Sir, we must relieve you from the terrible expense you have been at for our 
education. Of this I am resolved to relieve you, and to earn money for you, 
instead of spending the little you will have for some time to come. Iwill not 


| 


go to any school — where they can teach me nothing I did not know before! I 
was at the head of my classes at Madame ‘Terson’s, and as for Mrs. Anderson 
— the vulgar creature !— she is not worth mentioning. Now, dear papa, J 
have two novels nearly finished! The first is St. Clair; I think I wrote it in 
ina French novel, by my reading The of the De de Sul 
is a French novel, > 
and falling very much in aed Henri [V. Now, if I had time and qa 
to finish them, I am sure I could sell them ; and observe, Sir, Miss Burney 
got three thousand pounds for Camilla, and brought out Evelina unknown to 
her father ; but all this will take time. Meanwhile, I want an asylum both 
for myself and Olivia. . . . Well, Dr. Pellegrini approves of my inten- 
young ladies.” ‘My Looks which ‘he says thers is nothing bat my 
oun es. 
— but that will soon cure itself — won’t for a year to come” 
There is no date to this letter; but the next, in which she 
iss of herself and sister as just leaving school, is headed 
t. Andrew Street, 18—,when she could not have been less 
than twenty-four. The only key to the nee ga is that 
she altered the date, and that her plan was formed some years 
before. In pursuance of it, she became governess in the famil 
of Mrs. Featherstone, of Bracklin, with whom she remained ti 
April or May, 1801. St. Clair was published at the commence- 
ment of that year. Miss Jewsbury’s account of it is that it had 
some success, and in spite of faults and absurdities contained the 
romise of better things. It was translated into German, with a 
iographical notice prefixed, in which it was stated that the 
authoress had s led herself with an embroidered cambric 
handkerchief in a fit of disappointed love. No one was less liable 
to such a catastrophe, although, by her own account, she was 
annually driving por on by the score to the verge of suicide. 
Miss Jewsbury places implicit credence in the bond-fide existence 
of a host of lovers, ing the genuine a of adoration. 
We have our doubts; for Lady Morgan lived, breathed, and had 
her being in an atmosphere of factitious gallantry, and liked, to 
her dying day, to be addressed as the object of devotion. 
Irishmen of her youth were not slow to gratify her; and no 
serious inferences can be drawn from the inflated language they 
employed to make her believe herself the actual Glorvina of her 
tale. Her very publisher, Sir R. Phillips, falls into the same 
strain : — 


I hope to maintain your good opinion, and that we shall be as much in 
love with each other twenty years hence as we are now. 

When you compare me to a Jesuit and a Jew, you must be acting under 
the conviction of the slavery in which I am held by your fascinations! I 
would resent such treatment if experience in such matters had not taught me 
that in struggling against female caprice and despotism, the invariable 
effect is to draw one’s chains the tighter and to make them still more galling 
and potent. 

If I buy the poetry without — it, it is obvious that affection the. 
better of prudence, and that you, and not the poems, are the chief object of 
my purchase, 


Subsequently to the publication of her first novel, she 
the situation of governess in the family of Mr. Crawford of Fort 
William, in the north of Ireland, but quitted them some time in 
1803, on finding that “the good folks were determined on going 
for life to Castle Tumble-down”— as she was pleased to christen 
their mansion. She joined her father and sister at Inniskillen, 
and there finished her novel of The Novice of St. Dominic. When 
: = fairly copied out, she determined to take it to London 
erself ; — 


In those days the journey was long, and somewhat hazardous for a young 
girl. There was the sea voyage, and the long coach journey afterwards, 
from Holyhead to London. She had to travel alone, and she had very little 
money to help her on her way. 

She used to say to her nieces, in after life, that they — carefully-nurtured 
girls as they were— little knew the struggles and difficulties she had to 
encounter in her early days. 

Her first journey to London was in curious contrast to the brilliant visits 
she subsequently made. When the coach drove into the yard of the “ Swan 
with Two Necks,” in Lad Lane, she had not a notion where to go or what to 
do next, and sat down upon her small trunk in the yard to wait until the 
bustle of arrival should have a little subsided. Overcome with fatigue and 
anxiety, she fell fast asleep. For some time no one remarked her—at last, a 
gentleman who had been her fellow-passenger in the coach saw her sitting 
there, and he had the humanity to commend her himself to the care of the 
heads of the establishment, begging that they would take care of her, and 
see that she was properly attended to 

The friend who thus unexpectedly interposed on her behalf, was the late 
Mr. Quentin Dick. It was the beginning of her acquaintance with him. 


This is a somewhat apocryphal anecdote, and so is that which 
Miss Jewsbury relates in commendation of the book : — 


The Novice of St. Dominic was a favourite with Mr. Pitt, and he read it 
over again in his last illness, a piece of good fortune for a book of which any 
author might be proud. 


We wonder how this curious incident escaped the discriminating 
inquiries of Earl Stanhope. 
er first decided success was The Wild Irish Girl, published in 
1806—a national novel, in which she managed to interweave 
a great deal of curious information, laboriously collected, touch- 
ing the customs, manners, and local history of Ireland. She justly 
rided herself on her research, and a little too much on her 
earning, which was a smattering at best. But she always 
care to avoid anachronisms, as well as scenes or traits out 
keeping with the country or the time, such as she incidentally 
points out in a ae rival, who represented an Italian ord 
an 


a hot dinner a fire in the South of Italy in autumn. Jd 
| of Athens, published in 1818, produced her “ Taste in Criti- 


| 


cism,” the title of a chapter, from which we learn that for the 
“taste” in question—a fierce diatribe in the Quarterly— she was 
indebted to her charms: — 
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Croker was one of the Irish crowd of Miss Owenson’s adorers, and his 
vanity led him to believe that his person and address were invincible. Miss 
Owenson, courted by the most wealthy and accomplished men of Irish 
society, had no eyes for the briefless barrister ; not much patience with his 
audacities and personalities. 

Such was the commencement of a feud which lasted till the 
death of the aggressor, who certainly h#@l the worst of it, for 
Counsellor Conway Crawley (in Florence Macarthy), is one of the 
best satirical portraits in the language, not excepting Rigby (in 
Coningsby), for which the same original unwittingly and era 
sat. A curious mode of attack was put in force against her by 
the Quarterly. In the Index to the 17th volume we find : — 

Morgan (Lady), her falsehood, 279 ; licentiousness, 281 ; impiety, 283. 

In the General Index : — 

Morgan ( ), her unwomanly brutality, xvii. 223. 

Morgan (Lady), writings of, viewed with disgust by English ladies, 
xxi. 144. 

It is hardly credible that any man calling himself a gentleman 
could ream, toe guilty of such pitiable and persevering malignity. 

Long before this she had become famous, had run the gauntlet 
of the gay circles of Dublin, and had caught a passing glimpse of 
the corresponding sets in London—a privilege for which she was 
mainly indebted to Lord and Lady Abercorn, with whom, for 
some time prior to her marriage, she was residing as a kind 
of humble companion to the Marchioness. Nothing pleased her 
more, in her old age, than to have it insinuated that there was 
“something wrong” between her and the proud Marquis; and 
Miss Jewsbury takes this quite au sérieux, remarking — “ Alto- 
gether, he was about as dangerous a man for a brilliant young 
woman to be brought near as could easily be found.” She had 
just before remarked, apropos of a love letter deliberately provoked 
from Mr. Wallace : — 

It was the fashion for all the men to adore her ; Sir Charles Ormsby, Lord 
Guildford, Mr. Archdeacon King, Sir Richard Phillips, even the Marquis of 
Abercorn ; and the crowd of lovers who were always flying about her was 
the standing joke of Lady Abercorn. 

If the Archbishop of Canterbury had been a visitor at Baron's 
Court or Stanmore Priory, she would have had (#.e¢. have duly 
recorded) a flirtation with him. The marri she reluctantly 
made with the domestic physician of the establishment suggests 
a shrewd suspicion that there was more flourish and mocke 
than earnestness in the proposals of the baronets, King’s counse 
archdeacons, and captains. In the autumn of 1811, Lord and 
Lady Abercorn made up and hurried on a marriage between her and 
Dr. Charles Morgan, whose letters, during her short absence, 
express the most ardent and extravagant passion that ever in- 
flamed the breast of an M.D, :— 

Oh, God! oh, God! my poor lacerated mind! but the horrid task is over, 
and now, dearest woman (for such you are and ever will be to me) take me 
to you, your own ardent lover; let me throw myself on your bosom, and 
give vent to my burdened heart; let me feel your gentle pressure, the 
warmth of your breath, and your still warmer tear on my cheek. Think, 
love, of those delicious moments ! when all created things but our two selves 
were forgotten ; of those instants wherein we lived eternities. 

She thought rather differently of those delicious moments, or was 
not eager for too frequent a repetition of them, for she confessedly 
tried to back out : — 

Lady Morgan used to tell, very comically, of her dismay at finding herself 
fairly caught in the toils. Any romance she had felt about Sir Charles was 
frightened out of her for the time being, and she said she would have given 
anything to be able to run away again. Neither was much delay accorded 
to her. On a cold morning in January, she was sitting in the library by the 
fire, in her morning wrapper, when Lady Abercorn opened the door, and 
said, “Glorvina, come upstairs directly, and be married ; there must be no 
more trifling!” 

Her ladyship took’ Miss Owenson’s arm, and led her upstairs into her 
dressing-room, where a table was arranged for the ceremony—the family 
chaplain, standing in full canonicals, with his book open, and Sir Charles 
ready to receive her. There was no escape left. The ceremony proceeded, 
and the Wild Irish Girl was married past redemption. 

Whilst the engagement was yet pending, the Lord-Lieutenant 
paid an opportune visit to Baron’s Court, and was easily persuaded 
to knight the family physician of his host—an event which mate- 
tially aided in dissipating the remaining scruples of the “ Wild 
Irish Girl,” who was then in her thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh 
we Her sister, oom and agreeable woman, the wife of a 

ublin physician, already become Lady Clarke by a similar 

rocess; and no small alarm was felt by both sisters when the 
egal right of the Lord-Lieutenant to confer knighthood since the 
Union was formally impugned. 

The marriage pane | out a happy one for both parties; for he 
was never tired of repeating her praises to herself and others, 
which she reciprocated by declaring that he was the wisest, 
brightest, handsomest of his sex. He was a good-looking, good- 
natured man, with some reading and some talent, who would have 
passed muster well enough if he had been kept in the bac 
and had not tried to imitate the rattling vivacity of his wife. He 
was also an avowed freethinker, and lost his few Dublin patients 
by the sceptical tendency of his opinions, An illustration is 
boldly given by Miss Jewsbury, which we should not have ven- 
tured to supply on our own responsibility : — 

Lady Morgan used to tell, in a very droll manner, a story about a visit 
that Sir Charles paid to Moore whilst he was laid up with the leg of which 
he complains in the preceding note. Moore was a good Catholic, or at least 
very orthodox in his opinions; Sir Charles was neither. On this occasion, 
after examining and prescribing for the leg, he sat down on the bedside and 


“Oh, Morgan, talk no more—consider my immortal soul !” 

ae your soul!” said Sir Charles, impatiently—* attend to my argu- 
men 
As Lady Morgan latterly told the story, on Moore’s exclaiming, 
“Leave me my immortal soul,” dear Sir Charles wittily 
replied, “ Damn your immortal foul” 

After residing a few months with their noble patron at Baron’s 
Court, they set up what turned out a very le house in 
Dublin. It gained celebrity enough to be hitched into a popular 


song : — 
Och, Dublin city, there's no doubting, 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
*Tis there you'll hear O'Connell spouting, 

An’ Lady Morgan making tay. 
It was to furnish the house in Kildare Street that she wrote 
O’ Donnell, which is still read with interest, the heroine being an 
ex-governess, who marries a Duke, and, as usual, was intended for 
herself. Sir Charles and Lady Morgan visited France in 1815 
and 1816, and published the result of their observations in 1817, 
in two volumes quarto, for which Colburn gave 1,000/. The 
work succeeded, despite, or perhaps because of, the rabid abuse of 
her old enemy, and was immediately followed by Florence Macarthy, 
in which she paid off old scores with interest. In March, 1818, 
Colburn proposed to them to visit Italy, and write a work upon it 
similar in plan and proportions to the one on France, for which 
they were to receive 2,000/, They closed with the offer, and 
the result was the book which Lord Byron pronounced 
“fearless and excellent.” The O'Briens and Flahertys (1827) 
fully sustained her reputation, although she does little more than 
reproduce her favourite scenes and characters; but this was her 
last decided literary success, and we must refer the reader who 
wishes to ascertain the quality or trace the fate of her remaining 
publications, to Miss “ang ay In 1837 a pension of 300l. a 
year was granted to her by the Crown (Lori Melbourne bei 
Prime Minister), at the solicitation of Lord Morpeth, now Ear 
of Carlisle. It was stated to be in acknowledgment of her merits, 
“literary and patriotic.” In the course of the same year 
removed to London. “ Dublin had long been distasteful to her, 
for Dublin is, after all, a provincial city, and the society lacked 
the brightness and freedom of a great capital.” But she was 
transplanted too late; and she was never qualified to shine in the 
refined and fastidious society of a “great capital : ”"— 

Her manners had not that repose 

Which suits the house of Vere de Vere. 

Madame de Genlis, who met her in Paris in 1816, says: — 

Her vivacity and rather springing carriage seemed very strange in 
Parisian circles. She soon learned that good taste of itself condemns this 
kind of demeanour ; in fact, gesticulation and noisy manners have never been 
popular in France. 

Unluckily, she never did learn this, She erroneously fancied that 
she was expected to entertain the company, be it what it might ; 
and she was fond of telling stories in which she as the 
companion of the t, instead of confini to scenes of 
Irish low life, which she described inimitably. Lady Cork used 
to say, “I like Lady Morgan very much as an Irish black 

but I can’t endure her as an English fine lady.” Yet she fo 

no difficulty in collecting what she called a brilliant throng in 
William Street, Albert Gate. Her little dinners uently com- 
prised the principal luminaries of the literary worl with a fair 

rinkling of the stars of politics and fashion; and she was a 
delightf companion by her own fireside, with no one present to 
whom she was anxious to show off. During the latter years of 
her life, her house derived at intervals a great additional charm 
from the presence of her nieces, daughters of Sir Arthur Clarke, 
who looked well, talked well, drew well, and to admiration. 
It was in allusion to his reported engagement with one of them that 
Rogers said, “ Whenever my name is coupled with that of 
a young lady in this manner, I make it a point of honour to 
say I have been refused.” Like Moore, she has been accused 
of an inordinate fondness for rank and title, but a plausible 
defence is suggested by Miss Jewsbury: —“The titles and 
equipages of her great acquaintance were to her what scalps are 
to an Indian brave, outward and visible signs of conquest.” 
In other words, social equality with inherited distinction is 
enjoyed by genius as the criterion or copestone of success. At 
all events, the moral of her life stands unimpaired by her weak- 
nesses, and no one was better entitled to commend it as fraught 
with an improving lesson to the rising generation : — 

I would wish to impress on young people who are beginning life as I did, 
dependent on their own exertions, the absolute need of concentrated industry ; 
a definite purpose, and above all, conduct dictated by common sense, as abso- 
lutely essential to give genius its value and its success. No woman, from 
Sappho downwards, ever fell out of the ranks without finding that her “ self- 
sacrifice” was only another name for i selfishness. “The light that 
leads astray ” is not, and never will be, “ light from Heaven.” 

Lady Morgan was not s' in French; and, by a sort of 
fatality, almost every sentence of French in these volumes is defaced 
by a grammatical error or a misprint. 


CAROLINGIAN ROMANCE.* 


la romances about Arthur and Charles the Great may be 
looked at from several points of view. To some minds, the 
Arthurian cycle at least must have a charm on its own account, 


entered into a physiological and metaphysical discussion. Moore, for a time, 
sustained his part, until he became somewhat hardly pressed, when he 


* Gaydon; Chanson de Geste, iée pour la premiére fois Caprés les trois 
Par MM. F. eh Lee 
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irrespective of its proving anything, or the Laureate would never 
have written Idylis of the King. Then, of course, the volume 
before us, like any other story of its date, has a certain philolo- 
gical value as a specimen of that fine old French tongue which, 
whatever else it may have gained, has certainly not gained in 
vigour in its more modern forms. But far more important than 
either of these attractions is the value which these Romances have 
as contributions to the general history of mythology. It opens a 
wide field of thought when we find cycles of fiction as purely my- 
thical as the cycle of Troy gathering around two persons, one of 
whom was most probably a real man, while the other is the fore- 
most name in fhe history of Christendom, and one of those 
of whose history and character we really know most. There is a 
Charles who is as well and as certainly known to us as any of the 
men whose portraits are drawn for us by Thucydides, Tacitus, and 
Clarendon. There is another Charles, agreeing with him only in 
name, whose doings are as mythical as those of the heroes of the 
Iliad. It is this that makes the Carolingian cycle far more valu- 
able than the Arthurian. There most probably was an historical 
Arthur, who resisted the English invaders of Britain; but that is 
pretty well all we can say about him. But of Charles we have 
two detailed pictures, the one historical, the other mythical. We 
can compare the one with the other, and see how much or how 
little resemblance there is between the two, The historical and 
the mythical Charles have singularly little in common. The am- 
biguity of the words Francus and Francia has allowed even the 
nationality of the hero to be quite misrepresented. The real and 
the false Charles seem, at the first glance, to agree in nothing 
except in each being, in his own way, the mightiest potentate of 
Western Christendom. But the details of his greatness are, so 
to speak, reconstructed. The mythical Charles is not what the 
real Charles was, but what, in the idea of those who sang about 
him, a great Emperor ought to be. Yet, here and there, we can 
see that the legend is, in some degree, founded on fact. A more 
careful examination of the myths than we have cared to make 
would probably show many particular pieces of history which 
have been worked up into myths. One prominent instance is 
enough. There was a real Roland [Hruodlandus}, and he died in 
battle in some pass of the Pyrenees. Thus much, and no more, 
we learn from Eginhard. This is a small foundation indeed for all 
the tales which poets, old and new, have told about Roland, and a 
defeat by Christian Gascons is small foundation for a defeat by 
Moslem Saracens. Still, we see that there is some groundwork of 
truth, even where we might least have expected it. Without the 
witness of Eginhard, we might have been disposed to look on the 
rout of Roncesvalles as no less purely fictitious than the Emperor’s 
own doings at Constantinople mt Jerusalem, But there was a rout 
of Roncesvalles, and Roland died in it, and that is something. 

The different elements which go to make up the Charles of 
romance have been well pointed out by Mr. R. J. King in the 
Oxford Essays for 1856. The great Emperor is drawn, of course, 
on a grander scale, but still on essentially the same type, as the 
feudal kings of the age of the poets themselves. But beside this, 
there is another element, more congenial to the real Charles, and 
which must have been of earlier introduction. As Mr. King says, 
a good deal comes from the old Teutonic mythology, and the 
greatest of Teutonic kings becomes invested with some of the 
attributes of the old Northern Gods. That is, probably, portions 
of the general mass of floating legend settled upon Charles, as they 
did upon Hermanric, Theodoric, and other earlier heroes, Gra- 
dually, ideas from all quarters flowed in. The Crusades contributed 
them in abundance. lier and later legends were alike pressed 
into the service. The mythical Holger Danske becomes the Paladin 
Ogier, and he is sent, in company with Prester John, to conquer 
and Christianize Great Tartary. That the great Christian 
Emperor must have led a crusade against the Saracens was 
self-evident. Charles the Great could not do less than Godfrey 
and Richard, than both the Lewises and both the Fredericks. 
The Charles of history, the friend of Haroun, somewhat forestalls 
the second Frederick by receiving the keys of the Sepulchre from 
his Paynim -ally; but the Charles of romance leads his armies 
into Palestine, and wrests everything from the misbeliever without 
any such unworthy negotiation. Everything connected with the 
great King gets wrap up in a mythical atmosphere. His 
mother is mixed up with an old Teutonic goddess to produce the 
picture of the Queen of the long feet, the Queen who span the 
mythical embodiment of the good old times. As for his father, 
his fame is even wider than that of his son. King Pippin is a 
name familiar to many ears which never heard of King Karl. 
But it would be a puzzle indeed to make out by what steps the 
Pippin of the nursery has been yee ae out of the Pippin on 
whose head Pope Zachary placed the Frankish crown. 

Now the fact that there exists such a purely mythical history of 
a person whose true history is perfectly well ascertained, is a fact 
of no small moment for the scientific study of mythology. It is 
quite conceivable that the real history of Charles the Great might 
have been lost—at all events, that we might have known no 
more of him than we know of Arthur. The myths would have 
carried their own refutation with them; and the very existence of 
the great Emperor might have been pronounced fabulous or 
doubtful. It is conceivable that the works of Eginhard, and our 
other sources of information, might have been lost, and our know- 
ledge of Charles have been confined toa few entries in dry annals. 
It is conceivable, on the other hand, that some genuine record of 
Arthur might have been preserved. In this case, our position with 
regard to the British and the Frankish hero would be pretty well 


reversed. Now the comparison of history and legend in this 
case, where we have this wonderful opportunity of putting the two 
side by side, suggests several thoughts as to our way of dealing 
with legends where we have no history to check them by. We 
see the probability that the legend will contain some truth—and, 
at the same time, the probability that the amount of truth will be 
something very small. Still, the possibility is suggested to us 
that we may, here and there, by comparing one thing with another, 
dig out a few facts even from purely mythical narratives. Let us 
apply these suggestions to the Homeric poems. First of all, we 
may be quite sure that the Iliad gives us— doubtless somewhat 
idealized, and shown in its best colours —a true picture of a state 
of society, whatever its date. The Carolingian Romances, in 
like manner, give us a similarly idealized picture of the manners 
and feelings, not indeed of the of Charles, but of the age 
of the minstrels themselves. We may be quite sure, even 
though every name and every event in the Trojan story be 
wholly fabulous, that Agamemnon and Achilles represent the 
Greek ideal of a certain age—that they are drawn after the 
highest patterns of the singer's own day, or of a day very 
little earlier. The events which form the mythic history of 
Charles are partly strangely perverted versions of events in 
his real history, partly reflections of the history of the singer’s own 
time. Because the minstrels lived in an age of Crusades, Charles is 
boldly carried into Palestine, and his dealings with the Spanish 
Saracens receive an importance altogether disproportioned to their 
dimensions in the real history. It would be an exact parallel if 
we . the Trojan story to be a similarly idealized version of 
some of the expeditions which Hellenized the western coast of 
Asia. If Agamemnon was a great traditional name, the minstrels 


of an age of Asiatic conquest would be sure to carry him over to - 


the Asiatic coast, exactly as the minstrels of another age of 
Asiatic conquest carried Charles to Jerusalem. And that, 
whether Agamemnon be a real name or not; yet that his 
dynasty is real, we may set down for certain on the com- 
bined ‘showing of legend and archeology. No one would 
find out from authentic Grecian history that Mycenxe had ever 
been the imperial city of Peloponnesus. But the monuments 
of those days are there to speak for themselves, and to show that 
Homer's description of a greatness was not merely a 
poet’s dream. Tiryns in history is insignificant; but its walls 
still remain to show that the poet was not merely romancing when 
he added TipvrOare reytéeooay to the list of the great cities of 
Greece. The form of the prophecy of Poseidon makes it almost 
impossible to doubt that, in the poet’s time, princes reigned in 
the Troad who were descended, or claimed descent, from 2neas. 
The passage sounds like a foreshadowing of those in which Virgil 
tells of the glories of the Julian House. We fancy the minstrel 
entertained at the court of an Acnead lord, and thus gratifying him 
at the cost of the fallen dynasty of Priam. 

It would probably be easy to go through the whole length of the 
Homeric poems, and to find many other things which either 
external or internal evidence will justify us in setting down as real 
pieces of early history, cropping out through the general mass of 
fable. But the process is a delicate and a dangerous one. It 
requires a cautious hand to keep clear at once of the blind faith of 
a past age, and of Niebuhr’s presumptuous pretence at “ divina- 
tion.” LBut we cannot help thinking that the Homeric poems —the 
uncorrupted work of a very early age—supply a far more favyour- 
able field for the operation than the pretended early history of 
Rome, passed on, as it was, through so many hands and corrupted 
by so many national and family interests. 

The Carolingian mythical cycle clearly shows that the mere 
fact that events have come down to us in a mythical shape 
does not prove that those events had not a true history, if we 
could only recover it. At the same time they show us how very 
little we can hope to recover in such a case. Still, it is something to 
recover anything—something to feel sure that, whether Agamemnon 
warred at Troy or not, yet Mycenan princes were once over-lords 
of all Peloponnesus. It may, indeed, be answered that there is no 
real parallel between the Homeric and the Carolingian cycle, 
because the true history of Charles was known all along. We 
answer, that practically it was unknown. Here and there, @ 
learned monk might know something of it — here and there an 
imperial lawyer might dive into the Annals and the Capitulaires in 
search of matter to support the rights of his master’s crown. But 
to the minstrels who sang, and to the knights and ladies who 
listened, there was no Charles but the Charles of romance. The 
true history was as much lost to them as the true history of the 
Pelopid Kings of Mycense. When a Pope pronounced the pseudo- 
Turpin to be true, the world at large could not have been much in 
the habit of reading Eginhard. And, again, we must remember 
that romance and tradition are two different things. The re 
is as old as Herodotus, who says that the native traditions of 
Sparta were wholly different from the accounts of any of the poets. 
Tradition is, in fact, imperfect history. It is very imperfect 
history very liable to be corrupted — but it is still history so far as 
that it means to be true. The poet consciously draws on his 
own imagination. The old man who tells his grandson what he 
saw and heard in his youth may make abundance of mistakes, 
but he tells the truth as far as he remembers it. In the Iliad it is 
easy to see the purely mythical vein and also a strictly traditional 
vein, The main story is mythical. Bits about Pelopids and 
Aneads are traditional, and, therefore, in a lower sense, historical. 
The difference is that, in the one case, we have only such small 
fragments of the history as the romance has preserved —in the 
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other, we have the genuine history in full, by which we can check 
the romance. 

Again, both romance and tradition must be carefully distin- 

ished from invention with a purpose. That AZneas came to 
Ttaly, and that his son or grandson Romulus founded Rome, is good 
straightforward myth. It is not history in the Maes Ap tee = shape, 
for we are justified in placing any historical 4in not in Italy, 
but in Troad. But the list of Alban kings between Aineas and 
Romulus is not a genuine myth at all: it is pure invention, 
thrust in to fill up a gap, when people had begun to date their 
myths, and when a chasm of some centuries —. between 

neas and Romulus. Again, the tales about Cecrops coming 
from Egypt, and Pelops from Lydia, are not true myths. They 
are sophistical inventions, devised when the mania began for 
deriving everything Greek from Asia. Homer knows nothing of 
them—proof enough of itself that they are worthless. 

Again, to believe in an historical element in the Homeric poems 
in no way afiects the theory of Comparative Mythology as worked 
out by Professor Max Muiler and his disciple Mr. Cox. The 
Trojan tale may have that slight measure of truth in it which we 
have suggested, and yet Achilles and Paris may both of them be 
the Sun, they may both of them stand in the same relation to their 
Teutonic cognates as the Comparative Mythologists suppose. In 
all cases where we can apply any test, the myth works in frag- 
ments of history —real names, real events are taken into the story. 
Professor Miiller not only admits this, he brings it out very pro- 
minently. The history of the Burgundian kings is taken into the 
legend of the Nibelungs. Charles the Great, according to Mr. 
King, gets mixed up with Thor and Odin. Professor Miller goes 
almost further than we should have ventured to go, and says that 
“there are evidently historical facts round which the myth of 
Herakles has crystalized.” If there is some truth in Herakles, 
much more may there be some truth in Agamemnon. 

Lastly, in accepting a certain measure of truth in the myths, 
and in believing that bits of early history may be disinterred here 
and there, we in no way sin against the canons of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis. Ifwe are right in believing that Homer alludes to an 
nead dynasty reigning in the Troad, his allusion is strictly of 
the nature of contemporary testimony. The sort of inquiry which 
we propose has nothing in common with the blind faith which Sir 
Cornewall has overthrown. It will not attempt dates or details— 
it will require some sort of corroborative testimony, internal or 
external—its results will oftener be negative than positive. 
Homer is not properly understood, unless we compare him with 
Sophocles and Euripides. Their Trojan dramas give us_ the 
Homeric story translated into the modern Attic garb. Till we have 
seen this travestie, we do not fully realize what the Homeric 
picture really is. Go back to Homer after Euripides, and you feel 
that you are, in a sense, reading a true story. Mythical, indeed, 
it is in its names and details, but it is true in giving a true picture 
of the manners, the thoughts, the language, the way of looking at 
themselves and at other nations, which existed among the primi- 
tive Greeks. In short, we have a full and perfect knowledge of 
the people and their ways at a time whose date we do not know, 
and of which we cannot assert a single event to be undoubtedly 
true. So the Carolingian Romances give us an essentially true, 
if idealized, picture, not of the days of Charles, but of the days 
of the Crusaders, working in occasional portions of the genuine 
history of Charles himsclf. 


THE PICCOLOMINI-“ 


F we had been asked to name a German drama which, in the 
year 1862, imperatively demanded translation into English, 

we should hardly have picked out the Piccolomini of Schiller. 
Most educated Englishmen are aware that both this play and its 
sequel, the Death of Wailenstein, were translated many years 
since by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and are to be found in every 
edition of his works, Whether or not the present translator was 
ignorant of this fact is not to be gathered clearly, either from his 
preface or from the sketch of the Death of Wallenstein which he 
ha + gg to his version of the Piccolomini. No mention is made 
by Mr. Walkington of Coleridge as having preceded himself in 
his laborious and difficult task. The Preface is written in so 
genuinely modest a tone as regards Schiller that one might reason- 
ably have expected some reference to the English poet whose 
rendering of him has so long been naturalized among English 
literature. There are lines here and there identical in the two 
versions, but this may very easily have happened in innocent 
ignorance. The wits of translators may very well jump together 
in isolated passages, even at an interval of fifty years. Cole- 
ridge himself was a notoriously unscrupulous, because absolutely 
unconscious, plagiarist; but there are chronological difficulties in 
the way of his having stolen from Mr. Walkington. And if Mr. 
Walkington had once taken to plagiarising from his predecessor, 
it would have spared him much trouble—and, perhaps, improved 
his version—to appropriate the spirit of Coleridge altogether, 
with merely a few colourable alterations. The work is too con- 
scientiously done, although careless in parts, to admit of any such 
suggestion. But we remain in our puzzle whether Mr. Walkington 
knew of Coleridge or not; and till enlightened on this point, we 
can only say that it is a very queer balance of improbabilities, 


* The Piccolomini; Translated from the German of Schiller. By W. R. 
Walkington. Smith & Elder: 1862. 


that an English admirer of Schiller’s drama should not have 
known the translation by Coleridge, or that, knowing it, he should 
have ignored it, both by the fact of a fresh translation, and by 
passing it over in silence in his preface. 

Coleridge’s version is of unequal merit. Here and there it is 
lengthy and circumlocutory in style—at other times sharp and 
concise as need be. It rises upon provocation into a gorgeous 
nebulosity of manner far beyond that of its original, and beats the 
German dramatist at his own weapons. But, throughout, it is the 
unmistakeable work of a poet, though sometimes of a hazy and 
pompous one, and it was carried out with a very full — 
of its difficulties, and a very thorough adherence to well-digested 
principles. Coleridge knew what he was talking of when he observed, 
in reference to these very dramas, how difficult it is to translate poetry 
into poetry—* because the translator must give a brilliancy to his 
language, without that warmth of original conception from which 
such brilliancy would follow of its own accord.” Although the 
motion of his dialogue may be heavier than Schiller’s own, and 
much heavier than would be tolerated as natural in an original 
English stage-play, Coleridge has succeeded in giving to his version 
a thoroughly harmonious unison tone. The more 

sages of pure poetry are wrought into an exquisite ection 
hich has justly them as popular as if were 
and not translations. And the tragical march of the whole drama 
is shadowed out by the general pomp and dignity of the lan » 
and carried worthily on to the end. The majesty of Coleri 
may be an artificial majesty, like that given by the ic mask in 
a Greek theatre, but it is decorous and stately from the first, and 
by degrees imbues the audience with a sense of its life and nature. 
When the curtain drops upon the dead body of Wallenstein and 
the ruin of his house, the reader of Coleridge, even should he 
know nothing of Schiller, can still feel that he has listened to a 
great historical tragedy, told with appropriate solemnity, and 
— here and there with thrills of wonderful passion and 

auty. 

For, reasons of metrical difficulty which are not very forcible, 
Coleridge omitted to translate the prelude of the Wallenstein 
trilogy, Schiller’s Camp of Wallenstein. Ue ap to have 
thought that its lilting metre would have been disagreeable to 
English ears, and that its variety of rhyme was hardly repro- 
ducible through the comparative monotony of English termina- 
tions. Probably, at bottom, he meant that he did not think it 
worth while to try the experiment; and it must be remembered 
that the translating a new play, with the responsibility of making 
it popular, is very different from translating it when it is so far 
known in the original as to have its popularity already half made. 
But he was wrong not to try. It is true that Wallenstein’s Camp 
is not absolutely necessary as a preliminary explanation to the 
rest of the story; but without being necessary, it is so much in 
its place as to add greatly to the vividness of the personal drama 
which follows. Schiller’s intention was not merely to give a 
lively contrast to the sad incidents of his involved tragedy of 
mutual treacheries, but to lay a broad and solid foundation for 
them. In the Piccolomini and the Death of Wallenstein, hardly 
a single private soldier is brought upon the stage from beginning 
to end. Even the colonels of regiments are kept in the background. 
The machinery is worked by the Duke of Friedland, as Imperial 
Generalissimo, and his generals alone. But to measure properly 
the strength of the leverage, and the temptation to use it, Schiller 
thought fit to show the nature of the implement which lay in 
Wallenstein’s hands, and which Wallenstein himself had made. 
Wallenstein’s Camp, as Coleridge says, is not deficient in a sort 
of broad humour, and gives “a lively picture of the laxity of 
discipline, and the mutinous dispositions of Wallenstein’s soldiery.” 
If this were all, it might perhaps be reasonably left untranslated, 
without injury to the remainder of the trilogy. But the real key 
to its picture is not merely the mutinous disposition or laxity of 
discipline —it is the chemical composition, so to speak, of the 
whole army. Without the actual glimpse into Wallenstein’s 
camp, the generals who do Wallenstein’s dirty work in the Palace 
of Pilsen might be so many generals on paper, or, at most, so 
many generals upon parade. Wallenstein and they would be no 
a — over were not 
for the su wer of disposing, and soul, of the six 
thousand 2 rank file below. tt is oft parade, and not 
it, that the ~ of the army is to be known. It is the sight of 
the camp-life of that huge, mutinous, villanous, rigid, flexible, iron, 
human machine, made up of somany thousand ted semi- 
devils, brought together Eom all ends of Europe, clinging together 
from the lowest and most common of motives, swayed together 
instinctively by the magic force of the one strong hand upon 
them, isolated from all sympathy outside of their own ranks, and 
in brutal antagonism with the peasants and burghers of the realm 
for which they are fighting, that makes Wallenstein’s plot 
intelligible and feasible. It is this hasty glance which brings the 
drama and its person: from the cloudland of fiction into the 
domain of history, and stamps it with the date of the Thirty 
Mr. Walkington been struck with happ 

Mr. ington with a y poetic inspira- 
tion, he might ae supplied the void left by Coleridge, and 
devoted himself to translating the Camp of Wallenstein. .That 
task has been once tried, and the result is to be found in Bahn’s 
English edition of Schiller’s historical dramas; but it has not 
been done so perfectly as to forbid a second trial. From Mr. 
Walkington’s power of writing blank verse, we should not, per- 
haps, augur favourably of his chances of unmixed success with the 
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lilting metre and the complication of rhymes which alarmed 
Coleridge. The new translation of the Piccolomini is never very 
forcible, and not often very feeble—never very far from a gene- 
rally correct appreciation of the meaning of Schiller’s words, but 
rarely marked with scholarly closeness in the passages where fidelity 
would be most desirable—neither in melody of verse, nor in strength 
or beauty of language, ever rising to the height of his predecessor in 
the same task. But, then, Coleridge was a poet; and although he 
neglected to translate the portion of the tragedy which makes it 
most real, his sense of poetic fitness taught him not to drop Wal- 
lenstein’s history, after once taking it up, till he had carried it to 
the end. Mr. Walkington was tormented by no such scruples of 
dramatic propriety, and has stayed his hand at the end of the 
Piccolomini—a point which, in the action of the plot, is marked 
by no crisis, and is separated from the first act of the Death of 
Wallenstein by a simple change of scene. For the edification of 
the stratum of ers which may be fated to learn Schiller 
through the medium of Mr. Walkington instead of Coleridge, a 
brief and not very lucid or correct synopsis of the events which 
are to follow is given by way of appendix. The elaboration of so 
much has probably taught Mr. Walkington to appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of rendering the rest of Schiller’s play into respectable 
verse in English. As an exercise and amusement, his translation 
is creditable enough ; but what was his call to the work, and to 
the publication of the work, we have still to discover. 

The enduring interest of Schiller’s trilogy is almost entirely his- 
torical. Max and Thekla, the incarnations of the German ideal of 
lover and mistress—two excellently moral, modest, and affectionate 
young people placed in an unhappy position, and carried away by 
the Nemesis which attends the dark intrigues of their respective 
fathers — are too shadowy in outline to attach to themselves more 
than a passing shade of sympathy and compassion. When it has 
been said that the celebrated little lyric which Thekla sings — 
“ Das Eichwald brauset ’—is worded with the perfection of lyrical 
grace and simplicity, and that Thekla was of that exalted tem- 
perament which would naturally upon occasion gratify itself by 
singing such a song, it is difficult to see what more is to be said 
about her character. And as Max has not é¢ven a song to 
sing, but only some virtuous soliloquies and poetic passages to speak, 
and the virtuous half of some dialogues to maintain, it is difficult to 
find even so much to say about him. The pair are everything 
that is correct, and everything that is enthusiastic and beau- 
tiful; but if any real force or vividness belongs to them in the 
play, it is simply by virtue of the contrast of the surrounding 
circumstances and characters. It is the close contact of the 
shadowy innocence of the youthful hero and the young maiden with 
the grimness of Wallenstein’s camp and Wallenstein’s purposes 
which warms the hearts of readers towards them. Nor is there 
much more force or distinctness of character in the more historical 
personages of the play. Ilo, Tertzky, Isolani, and the other 
secondary characters are slightly varied copies of the same 
pattern. It is only as historical actors in a very remarkable crisis 
that they ss any real interest for us. This is true even of 
the Duke of Friedland himself, as depicted by Schiller. It is 
patent on the face of Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War 
that he hed never thoroughly made up his own mind whether 
Wallenstein was in truth a traitor at all, although, as a chronicler 
he accepted the verdict whith Wallenstein’s enemies at Vienna 
had registered against him. Even upon the showing of the 
hostile party, the facts in evidence against Wallenstein are so 
meagre as to have enabled investigators posterior to Schiller to 
deny absolutely, and with great plausibility, that he was a traitor 
to his sovereign, even in intention. His final attempted desertion 
to the Swedes is at least capable of being tairly repre- 
sented as a step to which he was driven for self-preservation 
by the malice of the faction which had ruined him with 
the Emperor. In such a case, the historian may be excusable for 
feeling a doubt as to the true import of the facts; but 
every such doubt necessarily reacts -—_ the depth of his 
conception of the characters whose acts those facts are, when he 
evolves a drama out of the ambiguous history. The great politic 
general who saved the realm of Austria from Gustavus Adolphus 
has turned, in Schiller’s hands, into a tentative and star-struck 
dreamer, liable to be acted upon and ultimately pushed over a 
—— by shallower natures. His recorded progeness to astro- 
ogical mysteries is used with considerable art and with great stage 
effect, as giving the keynote of his character. The result is rather 
clever than natural or true. The salient points of the portrait 
appear to have been exaggerated to account for the fact that no 
overt act of positive treachery could be proved against the Duke of 
Friedland up to the moment of his last step towards the Swedes. 
Through the whole of the drama he is always dipping the tip of 
his toes in the Rubicon, and playing with the petard of his own 
device, by which he is at last to be hoisted. Schiller must be 
taken as assuming his guilt im the drama as well as in the 
history. But in both cases he would, nevertheless, like to find 
his hero not guilty; and the consequence is an incompleteness 
in his delineation of a character he could hardly under- 
stand. A reflection of this vagueness is thrown back upon the 
jones of the Pharisaical counter-schemer, Count Piccolomini. 
t is difficult to form any clear notion of Schiller’s own feelings 
towards the seeming virtuous hypocrite he has drawn in so faint 
an outline. Yet, with these shortcomings, the German tragedy of 
Wallenstein has, as Mr. Walkington rightly claims for it, touches 
of surpassing excellence and beauty. 


JEWITT’S RELIQUARY.* 

HE favourable opinion which we expressed of Mr. Jewitt’s 

Reliquary at its first appearance has been confirmed by an 
examination of his second volume, which has lately reached us in 
its collected form. The editor is sanguine enough to tell his 
readers that he is “determined” to make his magazine “the 
leading antiquarian journal of the day.” But this is aiming too 
high. To mention only one particular—the inferior woodcuts 
which illustrate the volume before us are not to be compared with 
the exquisite engravings of the venerable Gentleman's Magazii 
under its new proprietorship. What Mr. Jewitt ought to be 
satisfied with is, to make his journal a receptacle for archeological 
and historical lore pertaining to the midland counties in general, 
and Derbyshire in particular, There are many people in that part 
of England who will subscribe to the Reliquary, and contribute to 
its pages, out of a kind of local loyalty, while they would shrink 
from addressing the mythical editor of a London Magazine. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the greater part of the communications in 
the present volume come from Mr. Jewitt’s acquaintances in his 
own and the neighbouring counties. For our own part, we are 
glad of this. In this way the Reliquary is working a new mine, 
as it were, of local archeology; and this, though a humble — 
is a far more useful one than the unsuccessful attempt to riv. 
older journals of established reputation and cosmopolitan scope and 
interest. 

Mr. Jewitt on the volume, very appropriately, with 2 descrip- 
tion of the little Romanesque church of Normanton, near Derby, 
which has just been levelled to the ground to make way for a 
larger building. It does not seem, from the writer’s plaintive 
regrets, that so many of the characteristic details of the ancient 
structure are to he preserved as ought to have been. However, 
one relic—a very curious one—a rude bas-relief of the Cruci- 
fixion, with groups of figures engaged in hunting on each side, 
is to be saved. This, by the way, deserves attention as a very 
early specimen of native art. In fact, it is just as curious 
and just as valuable in its way as those rude reliefs in the early 
Lombard churches which, in obedience to Murray, English tourists 
in Italy devoutly gaze at and profess to admire. The present vicar 
of Normanton follows with a series of extracts from the register of 
the parish, which, however, do not seem to be always correctl 
transcribed. The register begins in 1560, and the entries until: 
1690 were made in Latin. As is usual, some uncommon 
Christian names are to be observed in these records, such, for 
instance, as Cassandra and Guarterick—the latter being a 
female name. The parson of Normanton at the end of 
the sixteenth century, one Robert Mason, may have been 
an astrologer. At any rate, he is careful to note the exact 
hour of the birth of each of his own children. A pleasam 
gossiping correspondent, named Holland, discourses largely 
spinning-wheels, of which a famous manufactory existed in the 
village of Eckington during the last century. It 1s stated that the 
place still possesses four “turnery establishments.” <A drawing of 
a modest tomb, covered with a massive floriated recumbent cross, 
and without a single word of inscription, may seem scarcely worth 
inserting in a journal of this kind. But it is interesting to Derby- 
shire folk, as being the chosen grave of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, in marked contrast to “ the e monumental structure 
bearing the name of Sir Joseph Paxton,” which stands within a 
few feet of it in the same churchyard. Here is a very curious 
extract from the will of one Peter Columbell, of Darley Dale, dated 
October 20, 1616, which we commend to Dean Close of 
Carlisle :— 

Now for all such household goods at Darley, my will is that my son Roger 
shall have them all towards housekeepinge, upon this condition—if at any 
time hereafter any of his brothers or sisters shall fynd him taking of tobacco, 
that then, he, or she so fynding him, and makeing just proffe to my executors, 
shall have the said goods, or the full valewe thereof, according as they shall 
be praysed, which said goods shall presently after my death be valewed and 
praysed by my executors for that purpose. 

A Roman villa, lately discovered at Walesby, near Market 
Rasen, in Lincolnshire, near the high road from Horncastle to 
Caistor, is described and copiously illustrated. It does not present 
any very remarkable features, though the hypocaustal arrange- 
ments are very perfect. We wonder how long it will be before 
some enterprising archzeologist revives the Roman h ust 
experimentally, if not for houses, yet at least for churches and 
places of public assembly. A famous Cistercian abhey, named 
Dieulacresse, stood vere | near the town of Leek in the North 
Staffordshire moorlands. It is the subject of a monograph by 
Mr. Sleigh ; which is written too much in the style of a Dryas- 
dust. He tells us that some excavations have shown the ground- 
plan of the church and buildings. A plan and measurements of 
these traces would have been of great archeological value; for 
there are scarcely any fragments preserved of the ancient pile, and 
less is known of it than of any ruined abbey. The death of Mr. 
Bateman, a learned a antiquary, whose Zen Years 
Diggings in Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Gravemounds was noticed in 
these columns, has been much regretted in the archeological world. 
Mr. Jewitt reprints with additions this gentleman’s valuable 
observations on Celtic pottery; and contributes a careful memoir 
of his deceased friend. It appears that the very extensive museum 
of antiquities collected by Mr. Bateman at his seat near Rowsley 
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in Derbyshire, is to be kept undisturbed as a heirloom in his 
family. We might wish that it were in a more accessible place. 
It was formed by the rifling of some five hundred barrows, opened 
by himself and his father, in the Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
hills, and by the aggregation of relics from the churches of the 
district. 

Among the minor documents contributed to the Reli we may 
notice as very sin one from Ashford, in Derbyshire, being a list 
of the appropriation of seats in the parish church in the year 1632. 
The men were seated on the south side, and the women on the 
north, the place under the pul it being reserved for “the minister’s 
wife, whom soever she is.’ We cannot much congratulate Lord 
Denman on the philological knowl displayed in his Fragment 
on the Dialect of the High Peak. But it is a curious and very 
interesting subject; we subjoin a quotation : — 

When a man wishes to say, “it matters little,” he says, in the High Peak, 
“it means nought,” or, it does not mean. “ Welly,” which appeared in Adam 
Bede, seems to the writer to be used for “ well-nigh,” or “ very nearly.” . . . 
Bailey gives it, “almost, nigh, N.C.” Two words surpri the writer so 
much that he hopes he may be forgiven for dwelling on them. Osse for 
“offer.” It was used thus :—“ Landlord talked of repairs, but did not osse 
to do them.” It is in common use in the High Peak ; and Bailey renders it, 
“ offer to do —to aim at — to intend to do — Cheshire.” It may be observed 
here that, Cheshire being in Mercia, finding the word in any part of that 
ancient kingdom, fixes it as belonging to the metropolitan county. The other 
word which surprised the writer was Westy or Westly. It was used for 
“ dizziness :” — A good man complained of being “ westy in his head.” On 
looking into Bailey —“ Westly, dizzy, giddy, N.C.,” is found. 

The next thing worthy of notice is a memoir, with a portrait, of 
an eccentric Derbyshire woman, Phoebe Bown, who affected the 
dress and manners of the male sex. Passing over some more 
trifling contributions, we come to a notice of some ancient Peak 
families, and especially of the Bradshaws, of Bradshaw, near 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. One of these was the famous John Bradshaw, 
the regicide. His baptismal register is preserved at Stockport, 
and a later hand has written the word “ traitor ” against his name. 
Bradshaw Hall still remains, but the family has long left the 
county. A paper by Mr. Thomas Wright, on the Latest Dis- 
coveries at Uriconium, has a good section of the excavations, but 
its information is no longer novel. Mr. W. Durrant Cooper con- 
tributes a careful Essay on Anthony Babington, of Dethick, the 
hero of the conspiracy of 1586. This is enriched with several 
original documents, extracted from the State Paper Office. The 
first of these is the examination of 8 une Wells, one of his 
confederates, after his apprehension in London. Next, there is a 
letter from Lord Burghley to Secretary Walsingham, about the 
capture of some of the conspirators who were supposed to be 
lurking about the town. And then follow numerous other depo- 
sitions, and records of committal, and the like; besides a reprint 
of the ballad, describing his plot and execution, called Babington’s 
Complainte. A curious essay, on a minute specialty of archeology, 
is furnished by the Rev. Dr. Hume. This gentleman describes the 
medizeval methods of attaching metal buckles and pendants of any 
kinds to leather belts. His illustrations, which are very numerous, 
are derived from monumental brasses, effigies, ancient armour, &c. 
It seems a needless affectation, in a general paper of this kind, to 
choose the examples from Derbyshire monuments almost exclu- 
sively. Mr. Jewitt admits a few papers which deal with natural 
history and other sciences. Of these the most remarkable is one 
by Mr. Edwin Brown, on “An Ancient Bed of the River Trent,” 
which has been discovered in recent excavations near the new 
brewery of Allsopp & Company, at Burton-upon-Trent. It had 
long been known that there was a peaty soil, at that place, in 
which it was impossible to get good foundations. Further 
investigations showed plainly that the Trent must have flowed at 
some former period in a channel marked by these peaty deposits. 
The dam is still distinguishable which altered the course of the 
river. Mr. Brown, by an ingenious course of inquiry, argues that 
the Via Devana followed a line different to that which is generally 
supposed; and that the dam in question was a raised causeway 
on which it was carried at this place. This earthwork is called to 
this day the Eld, or Yeld. is word —says Mr. Brown, in a 
philological speculation — 
for which no modern derivation is traceable, is evidently the old British 
or Celtic word Filiad, a dividing ; or Ellyd, a cutting off ; indicative of the 
effect which its formation produced, by dividing or separating the waters of 
the Trent. Further, it is very B gery the name Rykeneild, as applied to 
the Roman road which ran north and south by Little Chester (near Derby) 
and Branstone, contains in its last syllable the same Celtic word. After 
deriving the name from Rhi, the chief, and Iceni (pronounced Ikeni), the 
race of that name, antiquaries have usually supposed the last syllable to be 
eld, the Saxon for Old. But why come down to the Anglo-Saxon for a third 
syllable to a truiy ancient Celtic word? Elid may come from the same root 
as do those given above, and it may have indicated the parting or boun 
line between the Cangi and the Coritani, the two tribes of Iceni w' 
were located on the west and on the east of the Rykeneild Road. 


Further on, the writer endeavours to identify the Roman Etoce- 
tum with the modern Uttoxeter, rather than with Wall (ad 
Vallum) near Lichfield, which is generally believed to be that 
station, according to the Itinerary of Antonine. Finally, we may 
mention a paper by Mr. Jewitt himself, noticing the discovery 
near Derby, on the estate of Lord Scarsdale, of the remains of a 
Norman pottery. Two 1 barrow-like mounds turned out, on 
examination, to be com of wasters, in the technical lan 
of the trade, ¢. e. broken fragments of vessels which were spoilt 
inthe firing. By — ingenuity some jugs and pitchers of very 
good design as to shape and ornament have been — together. 
particular, one pitcher bears the device of five horse-shoes 


and buckles, both badges of the Ferrars family. This is said to 
be one of the most curious and important specimens of mediseval 
pottery that have ever been exhumed. 


JOSEPH LOCKE.* 
OE principal reason of success in the publication of Lives of 
Engineers is, that in them we see the traditional character of 

the nation in active play. A great engineer is not only an extra- 
ordinary man, but he is conspicuous in that peculiar department of 
work in whic ap ae loves to be conspicuous. We are gratified 
by the spectacle of the Englishman at work, the work being in 

is case that especial branch of work in which the Englishman 
excels—the assertion of human will and human design in the face 
of material obstacles. Where there isso much enthusiasm, it is 
retty certain that there will be an obscuration of judgment. 
We greatly doubt whether Dr. Smiles is not making too much of his 
biographies, just as he has undoubtedly overdone his moral lessons. 
Nothing is more natural than that this should turn out to be so. 
The narrative of any career which has been marked a Pee 
resource and great energy can hardly fail to present an object of 
powerful attraction to the imagination. It becomes all the more 
attractive when the hero’s life has been so timed as to fall in with 
a great revolution in the modes of applying and utilizing material 
forces, and when he has been able to leave monuments behi 
him directly connected with the most splendid achievements of 
modern science, and with our own national renown. Engrossed with 
his subject, the biographer is disposed to exalt into a hero some 
able and energetic man of business, many of whose equals, how- 
ever—in judgment, in activity, in substantial capacity—meet upon 
*Change every day. The imagination will sometimes run riot still 
further, and would fain bedizen the sober colours of the engineer’s 
fame, decking out both the man and his occupation with plausible 
and gaudy, but (in the connexion) often ludicrous, parallels. Mr. 
Devey not unfrequently commits himself in thismanner. He tells 
us that the late Joseph Locke constructed works “vaster far, 
and far more important” than the walls of Thebes, and that 
“carrying a railway across Shap Fell was perhaps as serious 
an undertaking as digging the trenches of Rome.” ee of 
Trevethick, the amazingly ingenious but negligent Cornishman—to 
whom, more than to any other man, the complete conception of 
the locomotive engine must be referred—he says that “ Trevethick 
turning away from the locomotive can By by 
Quincey turning away from Oxford, from Rome.” 
Shortly before going into Stephenson’s workshops, young Locke 
became so despondent that he once went and lay Soon in the 
fields and wept like a child. Whereupon Mr. Devey reminds 
that “there are some tears more potent than those of Helen, 
even from them there sprung a t whose leaf cured the bite 
of serpents.” We are assured that to a spectator —s from 
Glasgow, after emerging from the darkness of the Bishopton 
Tunnel, the effect is “ as magical as if he had suddenly emerged 
from the regions of Erebus into all the loveliness of Arcadia; ” 
and the locomotive traversing the embankment over Morecambe 
Bay is said “to proceed along a strait dug out of the ocean, 
spurning the waves with all the majesty of a sea-bird.” We 
repeat that all this is perfectly natural when free rein has been 
given to the imagination, and when the balance supplied by 

nuine historical knowledge, and, above all, by reflection on the 
essons of history, is wanting. It is not, however, a dignified 
mode of writing in one who, as the biographer of a public man, 
assumes to inform and to direct the judgment of others. 

The absurdity of contrasts like those of Trevethick and 
Attila, or of Rome and the gradient of Shap Fell, becomes 
apparent after a moment’s reflection. What is really sublime 
in the t railroad revolution is the contemplation of two 
things. ose things are, the force of human enterprise in 
soy ends its undertakings to the point where the agency of 
steam became indispensable, and the extent of human ingenui 
and onerey in comprehending and applying that ye 
agency. We single out half a dozen great names to the 
honours of the triumph ; but half a dozen hundred remain behind, 
whom the merest accident prevented from sharing, or at any rate 
from honourably competing for, those honours. At the time when 
Trevethick turned his back on the all but completed locomotive, 
England was teeming with men of similar, if not of quite equal, 
capacity. And the utmost result of his playing Attila’s part was, 
that the engine ran upon the metals ten years later than otherwise 
might have been the case. So palpably, in modern times and in 
commercial undertakings, does Kthe individual wither,” and the 
world become “more and more.” The high celebrity of Mr. 
Locke was not due to the fact of his making railways. i 
of first-rate ability abounded in England at the time. It was that 
he made them within the estimated cost — an achievement which 
would, sooner or later, have been attained by the ordinary opera- 
tions of capital. That he led the way towards so desirable a con- 
summation has placed a well-deserved laurel on his brow. That 
laurel could have been won only by great powers united with still 
greater probity. But to set the engineer of Shap Fell by the side 
of the founder of Rome is to compare Alexander the coppersmith 
with Alexander the Great. . 

Joseph Locke was born in 1805, near Sheffield, on what then 
was, and is still called, Attercliffe Common. is father was 
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coal-viewer to Lord Stourton, and possessed qualities of massive 
energy, which, with adequate —_—_ in early life, would have 
made him a position andaname. Joseph, the youngest of four sons, 


pranks, always getting into trouble, and a capital hand at a story. 


| 


was “the life of the house ”— his sisters’ darling — always playing | 


two station agents required for the Post Office accommodation, and forty-two 
for passenger accommodation ; but, in respect of guards, engineers, firemen, 
cleaners, and watchmen, the numbers required in either case were the same 
—so that the addition required for p gers ited only to ten men. 
But he was not content to rest the question on that ground. ail 

ferries, post-horses, &c., with their train of attendants, had always been 


At thirteen he was taken away from school at Barnsley, to which | employed in Scotland on Sunday, and with a greater amount of manual 


town his father had removed, and was sent as a pupil to Mr. 


attempted to insist on his riding daily to the post-office with the 


return 
he was placed in a young land-surveyor’s office. The surveyor was 
not encumbered with an excess-of occupation, and Locke’s prin- 
cipal employment consisted in rocking the cradle. Mr. Devey (in 
character) remarks that “Alfred set to watch the cakes of the | 
Saxon housewife could hardly have been more out of place,” and | 
that “the man might as well, a few years later, have set one of | 
Joseph Locke’s locomotives to draw a go-cart.” After rocking | 
the cradle for a fortnight, the Iad shouldered his knapsack, and | 
returned home. A dreary waiting-time of nearly three years | 
followed, during which he was engaged as his father’s assistant, and 
appears to have entertained serious thoughts of running off to 
America. At the end of this time, George Stephenson, who 
had worked with the elder Locke twenty years before at 
the Water Row Pit at Newburn, paid a visit to his old 
comrade, and carried off the promising son to his workshops in 
Newcastle. This was ribeans the close of 1823, when Joseph 
Locke was in his nineteenth year. It was the turning-point of his 
life. His chief was already a famous man. He ton to co- 
cases in works which he could perceive were more important in 

ir consequences than in their magnitude. He was known at 
Newcastle as “a quick, determined student,and an excellent swim- 
mer”—his energy and concentration were conspicuous among | 
fellow-workers who were themselves able and energetic. The 
first important service rendered by Locke was the production of a 
pamphlet, advocating the adoption of locomotives on the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, instead of fixed ‘engines, which 
the directors were at that time strongly advised to use. This 
pamphlet, though perfectly successful in reference to its immediate 
object, sowed the seeds of a difference between Locke and George 
Stephenson, which embittered much of their future intercourse, 
and finally led to a permanent breach, After the passing of the | 
Bill for the Grand Junction line to connect Manchest » with 
Birmingham, in 1833, Stephenson, as engineer-in-chi f, was 
inclined to concede as little as possible to Locke ; while Lo: ke—as 
the favourite of the directors, and already possessing a large share 
of the confidence of moneyed men throughout the kingdom—was 
inclined to expect very much. The fact was, that by this time 
Stephenson’s essential task had been accomplished. He had been 
the great. and unrivalled pioneer; but, in the minute details of 
work which multiplied themselves year after year, as railway 
operations were rapidly extended in England and France, he 
had found his superior, not only in his son, but in Locke his 
subordinate. Point after point was decided in the subordinate’s 
favour by the directors. In 1834, the two rivals were appointed 
joint-engineers. In 1835, Locke was appointed engineer-in-chief, 
Stephenson withdrawing from the Grand Junction Railway alto- 
gether. This line was eventually constructed for a sum within 
the estimate, and at an average cost of less than 15,000/. 
a mile. When that estimate is compared with those of Brunel, 
the “Michel Angelo of railway construction,” as Mr. Devey calls 
him, it excites no wonder to find with what eagerness Locke's 
services were courted both in this country and in France. The 
South-Western line between London and Southampton was 
completed by him in 1840. The Paris and Rouen, and Rouen 
and Havre followed, and the engineer received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour from Louis-Philippe in 1845. The Caen and 
Cherbourg line, the Spanish line between Barcelona and Mattaxo, 
and many Scotch and English lines were afterwards constructed 
by Locke, for the most part in conjunction with the able engineer, 

ington, who has since followed him to the grave. The heavy 
works on the Caledonian line, including the expense of platforms 
and roadside stations, were completed at less than 16,000/. a 
mile, This economical success was in great measure owing to 
the adoption of a bold system of steep gradients—an expedient 
which Stephenson, it appears, disliked to the last, and which was 
a prevailing feature in his active rival’s designs. Locke hated a 
os and with embankments and inclines would encounter any 
ifficulty. 

He ant for Honiton, the manor of which he had bought, 
from, 1847 until his death in 1860. His Parliamentary career 
was of a piece with the rest of his life. Confining himself 
rigidly to subjects on which he possessed detailed knowledge 
gathered from experience, he applied himself, in treating even these, 
more to the practical results than to the principles concerned. 
Not that principles were lost sight of with him; and the extent 
to which he made himself master of the “Sunday question,” in all 
its bearings, before speaking on a Bill for compelling the Scotch 
companies to yoke passenger carriages to their Sunday trains, 
reflects the highest credit on his intelligence and mental grasp. A 
few of his details, given on this occasion, are worth quoting : — 

In order to inform the House thoroughly on this point, he would give a 
statement of the actual number of men employed on the Caledonian Railway, 
distinguishing the number employed for the special service of the Post Office, 
and those required for the mail and passengers together. There were thirty- 


| 


Stobart, a eoal-viewer on the Duke of Norfolk's property. Here | 
he did well for some time, until an intrusive member of the family 
ress across his shoulders. The boy of fifteen rebelled, and 

to Barnsley. His next venture was at Rochdale, where | 


labour than was now required for railway travelling ; and on what ges 
then, should the accommodation that Scotland had hitherto enjoyed be taken 
away ? It was very easy to raise a clamour and denounce those who thought 
as he did as Sabbath deseerators; but let those who made those charges 
look around them at home and see the number of private carriages and 
hackney cabs engaged every Sunday, and which yet excited no observation 
whatever. He took the liberty of counting on Easter Sunday the number of 
carriages and cabs that were attending four kirks or meeting-houses in 
Lothian Road, Edinburgh; and there were thirty-one private carriages, 
thirteen one-horse carriages, and one hundred and forty-nine public cabs, 
making a total of one hundred and ninety-three vehicles, whilst the same 
day five cabs only were required for the Caledonian train, on its arrival from 
the South. 
His value as a thorough and trustworthy er and mover in 
matters connected with the pursuits of his life was so far er 
nised that he was generally spoken of for the Board of W. 
at the time of Mr. Cowper’s appointment. 

ke had married, in 1833, the daughter of Mr. M‘Creery, a 
printer, and author of a poem called The Press. His domestic life 
seems to have been most genial and happy. Latterly, the love of 
field-sports became a passion with him. He took a moor near 
Moffat, on the Caledonian Railway; and there, in the full enjoy- 
ment of his favourite recreation, he died after an illness of h 
twelve hours, in September 1860. His character is well illustrated 
by the following extract : — 

His character was as distinctly displayed on the moors as ever it had been 
in cuttings and half-yearly meetings. He was so completely without self 
consciousness, he was ever so thoroughly in earnest, so frank and careless of 
concealment, that in the most trivial as in the most serious occupation, you 
saw but one man. It was impossible for him ever to be desultory. He 
manifested his powers of concentration quite as much in his amusements as 
in his labours. Not to be methodic was, in his eyes, to be nothing at all. 
Either a man went at a thing systematically, or he did not know in the 
least where he was going. He was on the moors for the pursuit of = 
There was one best way of pursuing them, and that was the way for him; 
but it must also be the way of everybody else. He took the opinion of the 
keepers, sometimes to adopt and sometimes to reject ; and he then mapped 
out a portion of the moor, sending one gun here, another there, as though he 
were sending them on a serious campaign. He had been accustomed all his 
life to give orders ; and he gave these pleasant ones with an air of authority 
that we felt became him, even while it afforded affectionate mirth for our 
humour. He always took the most difficult and least likely ground for 
himself. After the accident to his leg in France, of which we spoke in the 
chapter on the Cherbourg line, he was obliged always to have a pony on the 
ground in attendance; but such was his thorough-going energy that he 
came at last to make very little use of it. His surveying experience gave 
him immense advantages, whieh he turned here no less than on business 
ground to admirable profit. He was the skilfulest of stalkers; he was, 
moreover, the most patient and the most persistent. However punctual he 
might be in beginning, he was never to be depended on at the close of the 
day’s sport. A sly old black-cock, or a wild young covey, once marked 
down, was sure to be followed up, no matter what watch-hand hinted or 
hunger implored. All the way home, and again over the fat Scotch fare, 
from the first spoonful of haggis to the last spoonful of toddy, would he talk 
over the tricks “ those rascals,” as he called them, the birds, had played him, 
or he had played them in turn; how he had been balked by them for @ 
couple of hours, but had turned their flank when they were little expecting 
him; how he had erept up this knoll, forded that burnie, or startled that 
brackenside — was with him food for hours of the cheeriest talk. 

He was, in short, “whole in himself,” the thoroughgoing and 
complete English engineer, And, in spite of some blemishes 

hinted at, Mr. Devey’s book furnishes a distinct picture of the 
together with a very useful summary of many points conn 
with the great railway undertakings of the last y years. 


A WORKMAN’S LIFE.* 


F John Arnold were a first work, we should describe it as one 
of great promise. But, as the fulfilment of earlier promises, it 

hardly merits the highest degree of praise. If not marked by 
positive or glaring faults, it has several serious defects; and 
indicates a mistiness of conception, and an absence of vigorous oF 
original thought, which are necessarily fatal to the aspirations of # 
novelist who desires to attain a place in the highest ranks of 
fiction. It is not a first-rate novel; but it is a very good second- 
rate novel, of an excellent and not very numerous order. The 
public was surfeited, a year or two ago, with fictions of the senti- 
mental school, until even Miss. Yonge and the author of Joha 
Halifax failed to awaken its jaded appetite. Then came a succes- 
sion of sensation tales; and we became so used to fictitious horrors 
that no mystery could excite wonder, and no terrific device inspire 
even # momentary chill. Of satiric fiction we are almost weary; 
and muscular Christianity is happily going out of fashion. We are 
ready to welcome a story in which there is neither murder nor 
miracle, neither mystery nor surprise, and through which a current of 
natural events flows evenly towards a possible and not inrprobable 
conclusion. 

John Arnold is a tale of common life from a common-sense point’ 
of view —not a work of genius, and not, in the usual sense, a work 
of art, but a very sensible book, written for the most part im good 
English, and embodying just such a view as most sound English 
minds would take of an honest, rational, and usefal English life. 
We do not like to say that its tone is genial, because that word has 
obtained in the slang of criticism a peculiar meaning, and is 


* John Arnold. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c.&¢. In Three. 
Vols. London : Hurst & Blackett. 1862. 
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chiefly applied to the works of a school with which the author of 
these volumes has nothing in common. But there is throughout a 

leasant, healthy, natural way of regarding men and things, and a 

isposition to see the world on its best side, which is agreeable to 
readers who have grown sick alike of sermons and of satire. The 
hero’s life is not represented couleur de rose. It is chequered, as all 
real life is, but it leads, as all life in fiction should do, to pleasant 
and satisfactory results. The author is tender even to fictitious 
humanity, and cannot bear to leave any of the dramatts persone 
finally unhappy. It istrue that one unrepentant villain ultimately 
comes to grief; but then he is a villzin of whom we hear as little 
and form as faint an idea as of any,of the wretches whose crimes 
and whose fate are made known to us in half-a-dozen lines of 
some contemporary’s “Police Reports.” The course of true 
love, in the proverb’s despite, is made to run at least 
as smoothly as it is wont to do in real life; and the 
unlucky lover, whom the exigences of the story condemn to dis- 
appointment, is provided with a new love in the penultimate page of 
the third volume. Four pairs are happily settled at last ; nobody 
is e very miserable in the course of the , though the 
hero’s physical comfort is temporarily impaired by a broken head 
and arm ; and everybody is happily provided for in the end. And 
this is only as it should be, inasmuch as every one is credited with 
the best intentions, and acts up to his or her good resolutions with 
more consistency than proverbial wisdom warrants. It may be 
questioned whether the upward career of the hero is not made 
somewhat too smooth and easy, both for probability and for the 
interest of the story —whether struggle, sitidbitene, and disappoint- 
ment, such as must inevitably attend on aspiring will and talent, 
are not kept too much out of sight. But, at least, there are no 
violent interventions of chance in his favour, and his progress is 
made to appear as the natural and well-earned reward of his own 
exertions and self-denial; even though what Mr. de Quincy would 
have called the Eudemonism of the anthor somewhat slurs over 
the painful merits by which the reward has been deserved. 

Some parts of the book indicate personal knowledge of the life 
described ; but these are chiefly outside of the main purpose of the 
tale. On the whole, we should attribute to the author a vague 
and indistinct idea of the characters pourtrayed, and a second- 
hand knowledge of the life assigned to them. Of any mistakes 
which engineers might point out with regard to the work and 
achievements of the hero and his friends, we do not think much. 
An author who undertakes to tell a story of this sort, must be 
content either to leave out its most important element, or to run 
the risk of errorsin detail. Butit is certainly a blunder to represent 
the access of even the highest sort of mechanics into the society of 
the classes above them as being the easily accomplished thing it is 
here made to seem ; and it is afault in artto overcrowd the stage with 
minor characters, all of whom are made a little too prominent, and 
all of whom are to be disposed of at last, after occupying a dispro- 

rtionate share of space. The characters, too, are sketched only 
in outline, and are not made to develop themselves as they should 
in action or in conversation; and the result is, that scareely any 
of them make any strong impression on the reader’s imagination. 
The figures certainly do not “seem to stand out from the canvas.” 
In short, there is a want of lifelike clearness about them —a want, 
too, of that definite notion of the details of their life which only 
close personal observation can enable an author to give, and 
which even many who describe that which they have seen and 
know very well fail to convey to the reader. The outline 
of the hero’s history is good, well-imagined, and natural. 
He is a clever, resolute, painstaking mechanic, determined to get 
on in the world. He does get on, and takes leave of us as junior 
partner in a large engineering firm. And yet, after enjoying the 
pleasure of his company, we should not recognise him were we to 
meet him again, after the lapse of a few weeks, under another 
name. We can hardly say, therefore, that the book is very 
interesting. But it is certainly readable; and, if a novel can 
read, it may be thought to have fulfilled the purpose of its being. 

But John Arnold seems to aim at other ods An depict the 
daily life of the higher class of working men, and to inculcate 
sound views on what may be called the politics of industry. In 
both respects the author’s views are probably correct; but in both 
attempts the success attained is but small, considering the pains 
and space devoted to the purpose. The general sketch of a work- 
man’s trials and troubles—of the relations of the men to one 
another, of their jealousies, ¢ bmerey and perversity, of their 

its, and ways of speech and thought —is probably correct, but 
it is general. It wants minuteness and clearness of detail, and there- 
fore it lacks interest and value. And in regard to the vexed 
questions of industrial organization, and the feud between capital 
and labour, nothing new is to be learned from these volumes, 
which contain neither new facts nor a new view of old ones, but 
simply express a wholesale and sweeping, though generally sound, 
judgment upon’a distant and rather one-sided view of facts and 
principles. The economical laws involved in such questions are 
well understood by most educated thinkers, and find no objectors 
except those who, like Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Ruskin, have failed 
to pass the pons asinorum of economical science. What is wanted 
is not further enforcement of admitted and obvious truths, but a 
fair examination of certain practical wants which are not so gene- 
rally comprehended, and a consideration of disputed questions from 
more than one stand-point. The author of John Arnold might have 
done good by showing clearly the labourer’s side and the labourer’s 
view of the old feud between labour and capital —by treating of the 
subject as it presents itself to those who are too near to see more 


than a fragment of it. It was not worth while to fill up's rather 
commonplace tale with commonplaces on the evils of strikes and 
the tyranny of Trades-Unions; on which matters sensible men 
require no further information, while neither argument nor informa- 
tion will convince workmen like Messrs. Potter and Cowell, or 
philanthropists like Messrs. Hughes and Ludlow. 

To begin with, it is pretty clear that the writer had no personal 
acquaintance either with Robert Owen or with his disciples. The 
former is mentioned with a leniency to which he was very ill 
entitled — the latter are denounced with a harshness whieh they 
hardly deserved. It often happens that an heresiarch is traduced 
by and condemned for the sins of his followers; but in this case 
the disciples were certainly better than their master. He 
had all the faults of his modern successors, the Christian 
Socialists of our own generation, without the redeeming quali- 
fication of Christianity. He was as violent, as i as 
dogmatic, unscrupulous and intemperate as the worst offenders 
among them; and, withal, he taught doctrines subversive not only 
of existing society, but of all possible forms of social order. His 
followers, who did not, like him, sin inst knowledge, against 
good counsel, against the light of a ot and Christian education, 
were infinitely more respectable than the man who deluded their 
intellects and wasted their money. He was wilful, ignorant, 
incompetent and ambitious—they were enthusiastic, unselfish, 
energetic, and ill-informed. He accomplished nothing but dis- 
astrous and expensive failures—they have created the most hopeful 
industrial movement of modern times. Since it was among the 
Socialists that Co-operation took its rise, we may be sure @ priori 
that they could not have been as they are here represented — idlers, 
reprobates, and swaggerers, delighting to disgust the ears of their 
comrades with ribald blasphemy and obscene buffoonery, ignorant 
of everything but the peculiar teachings of their sect, incompetent 
workmen and worthless characters. 

We shall hardly be suspected of any favour towards the tenets, or 
any partiality for the persons, of the Socialists. Butit is only due 
to a defunct sect to say, that bad as his moral teaching undoubtedly 
was, it was not among bad or immoral workmen that Owen chiefly 
found his disciples. As working men were in those days, the 
Socialists were emong the best, not the worst of them. To the 
remainder of the best sort—the Methodists—they were as ob- 
noxious as the worst; and it was not strange that these should 
class together the heresy of the Socialists and the ribaldry and vice 
of the lowest of their eomrades. But their injustice should not 
now be reproduced with unquestioning faith by a thoughtful and 
yg brought into collision, at first argumentati 

Again, the hero 1s on, a entative, 
afterwards violent, with the Trades-Union. Here was an excellent 
opportunity to explain what most writers are content to condemn, 
and justly condemn —the misdeeds and tyranny of those insti- 
tutions. But the occasion is lost, either for want of reflection or 
for want of knowledge; and it is assumed that a Trades-Union is 

urely an evil and a nuisance, and that no workman should 
join it, As things stand, the last doctrine 1s probably true. But 
Trades-Unions have their r uses and legitimate objects, and 
if directed solely to those objects, and managed by enlightened 
and honest men, the natural leaders of the working-class, their 
existence would undoubtedly be beneficial to the operatives and 
probably to their employers. Unfortunately, it is to see how 
in their case the use leads naturally to the abuse. ‘Their primary 
and very legitimate function is that of workmen’s Assurance 
Societies. ‘They are accused, and justly accused, of usurping a 
dictatorial authority over trade — of limiting the liberty of work- 
men to work, and that of masters to employ, on such terms.as 
the parties shall be mutually willing to t. But the error 
follows naturally and gradually from the discharge of the duty. 
Workmen require to be assured against three calamities — death, 
sickness, and want of work; the first being the occasion for which 
they are least solicitous, the last that for which they are the most 
careful to provide. The Trades-Union, then, must ensure its 
members against loss of employment. But it cannot do this irre- 
spective of the causes which lead to that loss af employment. It 
cannot undertake to provide for the man who is wn out of 
work by his own idleness, insolence, or incompetence. ‘Nor can it 
peremptorily refuse to assist any man deprived of work by a quarrel 
with his employer. No workmen's society would think of taking 
such a course, nor would it be just that it should do so. Hence 
arises at least an apparent necessity that the Trades-Union should 
assume a sort of jurisdiction in such quarrels— that it should 
declare by a set of rules in what cases it will, and in what cases it 
will not, assist men thrown out of work by disputes with their 
masters; that is, on what grounds it will support a strike. Here 
at once is a foundation on which may be built up an intolerable 
tyranny both over recalcitrant employers and over dissentient 
workmen. And it is hard to say at what exact point the Union 
ceases to exercise its necessary and rightful functions, and becomes, 
what in practice it is, a nuisance to masters and a terror to well- 
disposed operatives. 

‘Two things almost all Trades-Unions endeavour to effect, and 
in the endeavour commit great injustice and do incalculable 
mischief. ‘They try to limit the number of admissions to 
the trade, and they try to equalize work and wages among those 
who belong to it. They have no right whatever to do either ; and 
each endeavour leads them into heinous misdeeds. They enact 
strict rules to keep down the number of apprentices—that is, to 
exclude from a gainful the a class more numer- 
ous and less prosperous than themselves, They pass rules against 
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piecework and overtime — that is, ate an 
man’s earnings, and to prevent employers from paying for wor! 
according to value. And in doing this they sin not only against 
political economy, but against morality, liberty, and common 
sense. Yet the first of living economists rightly says that a com- 
munity which undertakes to find work and wages for all its 
members must undertake also the limitation of its members; and 
common sense indicates that where only a given amount of work 
and is to be had, the workman who takes more than 
his share of both interferes with the chance of a less industrious 
or less competent neighbour, and throws him for wat on the 
funds of the Union. ) > it very unnatural that the workman should 
see this side of the case and not the other? Is it likely that as yet 
they should look beyond this side, to see how increase of work, and, 
above all, increase of liberty of trade, would attract fresh capital, 
and by-and-by furnish full employment for all, at the high wages 
which they now grudge to a few? John Arnold’s arguments 
would not have n left in real life, as in these 8, un- 
answered. They would have received effective and puzzling 
iw from many of the most thoughtful among his comrades, if, 
indeed, they could ever have been uttered by a workman familiar 
with the workman’s views of industrial questions. The one argu- 
ment that is really and instantly conclusive against the dictation 
of the Trades-Unions is one not of interest but of right, and rests 
not on economical laws, but on personal liberty. d when we 
remember how slowly and imperfectly the doctrine of individual 
liberty of action has won acceptance among educated men, we 
need hardly wonder that as yet, when their passions are awakened, 
it has very little influence over the working class. 

It is true that the Trades-Unions are by no means anxious to 
confine themselves to their legitimate functions —by no means 
reluctant to follow up the course of usurpation and tyranny into 
which they are ually led by a misapprehension of those 
functions — but ready, on the contrary, to seize all authority which 
they can possibly obtain, and to which they have not the shadow 
of aclaim. It is true that their leaders are, with rare exceptions, 
idle, good-for-nothing, disreputable men, who prefer agitation to 
work, are not always sober, and not uncommonly-dishonest. It is 
true that they do in nearly all cases intimidate, in many maim and 
maltreat, in Sheffield wilfully and deliberately organize schemes 
to murder, the workmen who resist their power and hold aloof 
from their proceedings. It is true that they foment and even 
originate quarrels ruinous to the men and costly to the masters, 
apparently for the sole profit of the delegates, who make their own 

vantage out cf the excitement of the time and the large funds at 
their disposal. It is true that they often give the control of the 
conduct and fortunes of the working-class to designing scoundrels 
whose cowardly crimes di themselves and their associates. 
It is true, in a word, that nothing can be more inexcusable than 
the behaviour of the Unionists, except that of their educated 
apologists. But it is not true that Tratee-Unions have no useful 
part to play, or that the workmen could, as yet, afford to dispense 
with Union. It is not true, as John Arnold seems to suppose, that 
there is nothing to be said on their behalf, or that their case is 
to be disposed of by the simple and summary arguments put into 
his mouth. The advocate who is successfully to plead the cause 
of free labour Lope Trades-Union tyranny must possess a wider 
range of thought, and a more thorough acquaintance with both 
sides of the question, than are displayed in the volumes we have 
just laid down. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M BAUDRILLART begins his preface* with a sharp de- 
* nunciation of what he calls /a critique fantaisiste, meaning 
thereby that school of writers who take the title of a bovk, 
or the name of an author, merely as a pretext to utter their 
own theories, and to pour forth their brilliant imaginings. 
The lecturer at the Collége de France distinctly separates himself 
from these gentlemen. His aim is simply to estimate the doc- 
trines of the philosophers whom he has collected together in his 
gallery, to place before the reader illustrative quotations from 
their works, and to draw the conclusions which appear to him 
warranted ¥ 4 the facts he has enumerated. Such is M. Bau- 
drillart’s method. His object is explained as being to “defend the 
cause of modern society against the revolutionary thinkers who 
fancy that by virtue of the law of progress the soci pyramid shall 
be only the firmer if it is made to rest upon its apex.” His “cause 
is likewise that of liberty against absolutist writers; finally, it is 
that of moral and material progress against retrograde publicists.” 
Some of M. Baudrillart’s essays have already aon | in various 
riodicals — others are now printed for the first time. They are 
estou in number, and amongst them we may mention those on 
Joseph de Maistre, Sir Thomas More, Messrs. Louis Blanc, 

Proudhon, and John Stuart Mill. 

The second edition of the correspondence of Lamennais+ 
has just appeared, and so important a work cannot be too 
strongly recommended to the attention of the reading public. A 
few years the letters of Count Joseph de Maistre, collected 
and printed for the first time, took completely by surprise all those 
who been accustomed to associate the name of the Ultramon- 


* Publicistes Modernes. Par M. Henri Baudrillart, Professeur au Collége 
de France. Paris: Didi 


Didier. 
Lamennais. Correspondance, CEuvres posthumes, iées selon le de 
Par Paris’ Didier,” London 


tanist metaphysician with pride, sternness, and even cruelty. The 
posthumous pamaeh w as he stands revealed to us in the two 
closely printed octavos edited by M. E. Forgues, is more astonish- 
i still When the history of the court of Rome during the first 

f of the nineteenth cent comes to be written, this work 
will be profitably consulted. m it we gather that if Lamennais 
was driven into an open rupture with the Pope, it was in a 
great measure from the meanness, the low intrigues, and the 
cowardice which he saw prevailing throughout the various 
orders of the Church dignitaries. He was too bold for Rome 
—he was too unfettered by political considerations — and 
the zeal he fain would have displayed in order to revive 
the influence of the Church frightened the conclave of car- 
dinals more than the most spirited attacks of their deadliest 
enemies. The letters of Lamennais are in number, 
and addressed chiefly to the Marquis de Coriolis, and to M. de 
Senfit, an Austrian diplomatist, with whom the bellicose Abbé was 
on terms of greatintimacy. M. Forgues has supplied excellent notes 
wherever those were necessary; and the introduction to the work, 


although of an apologetic character, is orn ial, and contains 
a number of biographical particulars, which help us to understand 
better than we did before the vicissitudes of ennais’ intel- 


lectual career. After ing the two volumes of this comeeaene: 
ence, we see at once why the relatives of the famous writer should 
have wished to suppress all the documents they contain. We 
have never met with any pieces justificatives so thoroughly damaging 
to the court of Rome. 

Spain is the favourite land of M. Antoine de Latour.* Its 
lan its manners, its literature, are all equally familiar to 
him. The duodecimo which he entitles pages détachées is the 
fourth volume of the Spanish Impressions de Voyage. It 
comprises nine chapters or essays referring to topics of a 
miscellaneous description—some of them, like the first, being 
biographical sketches; others (the third, for instance) treating 
topics connected with the history of literature ; while the seventh, 
describing the last auto-da-fé performed at Seville, shows the 
workings of superstition in its most repulsive form less than a 
hundred yearsago. The volume isinscribed,in most touching terms, 
to the memory of the author’s father—M. Tenant de Latour— 
whose Mémoires d'un Bibliophile have been reviewed in the 
columns of this journal, and who was one of the most distin- 
guished French Uittérateurs of the present day. 

Don Fernando Garrido, too, has something to say about Spain— 
but when we state that his position is very similar to that occupied 
by Prince Dolgoroukow with respect to Russia, it will be evident 
that we cannot expect from his book anything like a flattering 
description of L’ Contemporaine.t The first eleven chapters 
of this volume contain a succinct history of Spain from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century to the present time. We need 
scarcely add, that Queen Christina and the Sovereign who now 
rules the destinies of Spain are not very favourably treated. Don 
Fernando Garrido renders due homage to the military courage 
of Espartero, but he considers him a wretched itician. 
O'Donnell, Sartorius, and Bravo Murillo are esti- 
mated with all the severity which we might expect from a 
writer who does not conceal his democratic opinions. The 
last thirteen chapters of the volume are entirely taken up by 
statistical details on the finances of Spain, its productive 
resources, its organization, its commerce, its industry; and the 
concluding section may be regarded as a kind of summary, in 
which the author gives his general views as to the destinies 
of his native country. He believes—1st. That the origin of 
the political decay of Spain must be sought in the growth of 
regal and ecclesiastical despotism. In proportion as the power 
of the Crown and of the Church is ween, so the prosperity 
of the country increases, 2nd. That the revolution is far from 
being finished ; the Bourbons are obliged to put up with (subir) the 
representative form of government, but they have never honestly 
accepted it; and as the moderate Liberals cannot agree upon the 
necessity of substituting for the present dynasty a more popular 
one, it is the democratic coterie which profits by the i tability 
of the government. 3rd. That the pn or revolutionary 
party is now completely dissolved, and replaced by the democrats, 
who, since the revolution of 1848, have imbibed socialist opinions, 
and acquired an influence proportionate to the dissolution of the 
other parties. 

Prince Dolgoroukow, whose name we mentioned just now, still 
pursues his fearless career as a political reformer, and in his new 
volume ¢ attempts to prove both that a thorough modification of 
the Russian constitution is necessary, and that it is possible. The 
first chapter, entitled Embarras de la Situation Actuelle, places 
before us certainly a most gloomy picture. “The courts of law,” 
says our author, “are dens of yenality. No regular system of ad- 
ministration, the finances squandered away, the clergy and the 
nobles reduced to be the slaves of the Government, the peasants 
only relieved from the caprice of their owners in order to become 
the tools of an ever-increasing horde of bureaucrats —in short, 
want of prosperity at home and of influence abroad — such appears 
to be the present state of the Russian empire.” The introduction 


* L’Espagne Religiewse et Littéraire. Par Antoine de Latour. Paris: 


L’Espagne ine; ses Moraux et Matériels au Diz- 
neuvieme Siecle. Par Fernando Brussels: Lacroix. London: 
Barthes & Lowell. 
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of a of ent is remedy 
by Prince roukow. He s the necessity of restoring 
te the Poles the constitution which Alexander L pa bt them in 
1815, but which was arbitrarily suppressed by the late Czar 
Nicholas. The historical and politi ments in support of 
these two positions are fully discussed in the first part of 
the work; and the second division, which is extremely in- 
teresting, even i tive of all topics referring to contemporary 
politics, gives us a sketch of the ancient States-General of Russia, 
and of the elective system which presided over their formation. 
Sixty years ago, a the two words “Pitt” and “ Coblentz” 
were sufficient to excite the indignation of the quietest French- 
eve ible manner, an t ets printed on 
be out up for sale in the of the Palais Royal, with 
the sanction of the First Consul, describing this country as bow 
Torgueil, de biere et de thé, and arraigning it before the Tribunal 
de la Raison — meaning, of course, a tribunal com of French 
critics. But a journalist or brochurier who writes now in the 
same style only stamps himself with downright ridicule. Such 
is M. Desbarrolles, who assumes the designation of artiste, and 
who is certainly the most h ondriac specimen of the 
artiste-world that we have ever had the fortune to meet with. 
M. Desbarrolles undertakes to prove to his friend M. Auguste 
Maquet the possibility of travelling through Switzerland at the 
cost of three francs and a half aday.* So far so good. But 
when he proceeds to state his views of this country, we can only 
regret for his own sake that cheap travelling appears to have done 
so little to improve his temper or inform his judgment. At 
the same time, we can quite afford to stand the ing fire of 
M. Desbarrolles’ humour — nay more, we would heartily thank him 
for the half-hour’s fun which we have enjoyed whilst reading his 
Anglophobiac volume. 


M. Albert Lemoine, Professor of Philosophy at the Lycée 
Bonaparte, and already known as an able writer on metaphysics, 
has presented us with an interesting volume, in which he discusses 
the various questions bearing song mental derangement. Our 
author does not pretend to treat his subject from a medical point 
of view— in this respect, he acknowledges his want of due qualifi- 
cations. His standpoint is that of a philosophical observer; and 
he believes that a wide field lies open to the moralist, which he 
can profitably investigate without being necessarily prepared by 
technical studies. M. Lemoine’s book comprises twelve chapters. 
In the first, he examines all the prejudices that have at various 
times passed current respecting madness, and determines the 
object and order of the questions arising from that topic. Is mad- 
ness an affection of the mind ? — such is the question discussed by 
the author in his second chapter; and he is led to review the 
answers suggested by such thinkers as Plato, Stahl, Leuret, &c. 
M. Lemoine then takes up in succession a number of points equall 
interesting. Where is the seat of mental derangement ? What is 
the condition of the mental faculties ina madman? Can such a 
person be considered as a moral agent? &c, In studying thie 
excellent essay, we have been more than once reminded of the 
late Professor Broussais’ De I'Irritation et de la Folie; but 
M. Lemoine is essentially a spiritualist philosopher, and therefore 
his conclusions are directly opposed to those of the famous 
physician whom, by the by, he has very impartially judged in 
another work. 

“There is many a slip between the cup and the lip” — thus 
thought M. Charles Griint when he discovered that one-third of 
his plan for comparing the Parliamentary debates of Germany, 
France, and Italy, was doomed to be frustrated. He gives us in 
his preface a very amusing sketch of a meeting of the House of 
Representatives at Berlin. Then, by the stupid 
exigencies of the French police from the anger Fad making 
even one day’s stay in Paris, he hurries us along with him to Italy. 
We may notice, in passing, the contrast which M. Griin draws be- 
tween the German and French police, much to the advantage of the 
former. The first volume of L’Italie en 1861 comprises six 
chapters corresponding, respectively, to the cities of Turin, Milan, 
Genoa, Modena, Pisa, and Florence. M. Griin’s chief object was 
to examine the political life of Italy, and therefore we are pre- 
sented with portraits of Rattazzi, Cavour, Ricasoli, and other 
distinguished statesmen ; but literature and the fine arts come in 
likewise for their due share of notice. Rome and Naples divide 
the contents of the second volume, with the exception of a few 
pages describing the famous Quadrilateral, and the closing 
chapter, which embodies the author's conclusions, He is 
decidedly in favour of constitutional government; he looks 
upon Ricasoli as the only possible premier of Italy; and he 
believes that if Mazzini is so much feared and hated on the other 
side of the Alps, it is just because he was the first to bring 
forward those ideas of unity which are now promulgated by other 
statesmen. 


Under the title ZL’ Italie des Italiens§, Madame Louise Colet has 
published, in two thick volumes of very small and very close print, 


*V d'un Artiste en Suisse 4 3f. 50c. par Jour. Par A. Desbarrolles. 
Paris: Lavy. London : Jeffs. 

+ L’Aliéné devant la Philosophie, la Morale, et la Société. Par Albert 
Lemoine, Professeur de Philosophie au Lycée Bonaparte. Paris: Didier. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

L’ Italie en 1861. Par Charles Griin. Brussels: Kiesseling. 
L’Italie des Italiens, Par Madame Louise Colet. : Dentu. 
: Williams & Norgate. 


the notes of her journey to the Peninsula during the autumn of 
1859. It would be useless to seek for yg Dea tay but 
gossip de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. Colet’s friends 
and acquaintances, above all Madame Colet herself, are always 
before us. Descriptions of balls and dinner-parties, reports of 
conversations with Manzoni and Ricasoli, accounts of ’s 
orippey quotations from her poetry—such are the items which the 

er must expect. One volume of chit-chat like this would be 
plenty; but two are insufferable, and yet we see that a third is 
orthcoming. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has so often led us to confound fact with 
fiction, and romance with history, that we hardly know to which 
of these two classes his Love Adventure belongs.* If it is really a 
true story, we confess our entire dislike of such disclosures, even 
if the heroine of the narrative has done nothing which she need 


‘fi | be ashamed of. But M. Dumas must turn everything into hard 


cash; and the more extraordinary the book is the better. The 
other novel, Hermine, which completes the volume, is also, we are 
told, a fragment from the writer’s autobiography—certainly a most 
melancholy one. 

The list of the “victims of love” is, of co long enough to 
fill a work of much greater dimensions than tha tnotiechens lately 
published by M. Louis Jourdan ¢; but this author has only made 
a selection, and taken, as instances, some of the most — 
histories of ancient and modern times. and 
Heloise and Abelard, Romeo and Juliet, Ann Boleyn, Monal 
and Mademoiselle de la Valliére are the victims whose portraits 
compose M. Jourdan’s gallery, and the various chapters of this 
unpretending volume are written with considerable effect. We 
have not been able to detect in the work anything like a wish to 
exalt love quand méme at the expense of duty, and yet it appears 
that M. Jourdan is strongly s ted of such tendencies, for he 
has brought upon himself a scolding letter from Madame Antoinette 
X ——, which he has very ingeniously and generously printed as 
the preface to his book. ame X —— is certainly one of the 
most sensible ladies we have heard of; and we can only hope that 
there are on the other side of the Channel many specimens 
of the fair sex. 


Duclos, in his Considérations sur les Meeurs, has devoted a few 
paragraphs to the history of words. He proves that the modifi- 
cations which take place in the vocabulary of a nation must not 
all be ascribed to fashion or to tical peculiarities. Words 
express ideas, and therefore, whenever a change in the manners 
of a community, the introduction of new elements of civilization, 
or the disappearance of = ones, affect these ideas, a corre- 
sponding modification takes place in the vocabulary. Duclos, 
unfortunately, could not spare time for more than a — glance 
at that interesting subject ; and M. Sarcey now takes up the same 
idea f, discussing it m a volume of which the only fault is its 
brevity. The reader must not suppose that the book is a dull, 
es treatise, written ex professo, and interesting only 

its learning. M. Sarcey understands the art of enlivening 
the dullest subject, and the anecdotes with which he illustrates 
the various words whose hi is discussed in his book are 
very much to the point, besides containing sundry sly hits 
at Government absurdities on the other side of the Channel. 
Chapter 16 is one of the best in the work. It gives the 
definition of the words jeune homme, adolescent, baby — for baby, 
modified into 5ébé, now belongs to the vocab’ of our neigh- 
bours —and M. Sarcey takes the opportunity of adding on the 
education of children a few consibhe remar. The forty 
ages of the volume are taken up by a Vaudeville, entitled Les 
Trois Scribe, which we remember reading some time ago in 
M. Charpentier’s Magasin de Librairie. 

Out of the usual accumulation of novels, let us now make 
a selection. We have no difficulty in denouncing as 
the majority of works of fiction that have appeared lately on 
the other side of the Channel; but there are a few honourable 
exceptions, which we are bound to notice. M. Auguste Maquet, 
for instance, only tampers with history; and if he sometimes 
misrepresents facts and dresses up his characters in ill-assorted 
colours, at any rate his books are readable. L’Envers et [En- 
droit§ is a very fair imen of the class of historical novels 
to which the Three Musketeers and the Forty-five Guardsmen 
belong. The scene is laid during the last years of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and the chief actors are the King himself, the 
rag a the Abbé Dubois, the Princess de Conti, Mademoiselle 
de Choirs, &c. Saint Simon’s memoirs have been largely put 
under contribution for the episodes of L’Envers et ! Endroit ; and 
the somewhat enigmatic title of the work implies that the reader 
is invited to see not only the right — the brilliant, the stately, 
the official—side of history, but its less though, 
perhaps, more characteristic features. We shall dismiss with 
a mere mention M. Feuillet’s Histoire de Sibylle'|, already 
published in the Revue des Deur M. and a vulgar 
piece of realism, entitled Les Femmes de Province. In La Péche 


@Amour. Par Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 
t Les Vietimes de ? Amour Par Louis Jourdan. Paris: Lévy. Lon- 


Le Mot et la Chose. Par Francisque Sarcey. Paris: Lévy. 
L’ Envers et 0 Endroit, Par A Maquet. Paris: Lévy. 
Histoire de Sibylle. Par C. F Paris: 
Les Femmes de Province. Par T. Du Boys. : Jung-Treuttel. 

London : Nutt. 
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dun Meri*, M. Hippolyte Lucas has us a well-written 
and amusing scene of private life; but we are afraid that the plan 
which his ‘heroine adopts of “ fishing for a husband,” highly com- 
mendable as it oe would be attended with very serious 
difficulties, and therefore, that it could not be generally imitated. 
M. Maron is too fond of exaggerated personages, but despite a few 
faults, the Vieur Musicien a touching and interesting story. 
The principal character in the novel is an artist, Maitre Oculi, a 
jonate admirer of Mozart and Rousseau, full of whims and 
ancies, like all artists, but upright, generous and noble-minded. 
Clande, the lover, a pupil of Oculi, reminds us of Prevost’s 
Chevalier des Grieux, in the famous one Manon Lescaut. Finally, 
we shall name a reprint of another of Madame de Bawr’s charming 
productions. Robertinet is quite as good as Raoul, which we 
mentioned in one of our former us; and the contrast it 
affords with the general coarseness of modern French sensation- 
novels cannot fail to strike the reader. 


“a La Péche Pun Mari. Par Hippolyte Lucas. Paris: Dentu. London: 
utt. 
¥ Le Vieux Musicien. Par A. Mazon. Paris: Deutu. London: Williams 
Norgate. 
} Robertine. Par Madame de Bawr. Paris: Lévy. London : Jeffs. 


ME. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS, EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY. 

MR. EDMUND YATES requests the pleasure of your company on Monday Evening, 
December 8,and every succeeding evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'Clock, toan Evening 
Party (with a little music), at which he hopes to introduce you to MR. HAROLD POWER, 
Mr. William Beverley has built a Conservatory and d ted a Drawing~Room, which will be 
thrown open to Mr. Yates's guests; and some charming works by Mr. Frith, R.A.,and Mr. Marens 
Stone will! be placed in the Pieture Gallery. Mr. Harold Power has promised to bring several 
of his Theatrical Friends, and some of the most eminent amateur Singers of the day, ‘including 
Dr. Dobell Dee, the Standizl of private life Baron Yédell, with one of his favourite Weder, 
Mr. D. Tweedle, who will sing his last sweet composition, and Jack Bagot, with his universally 
popular song of Londen Socicty. Mamma and the Girls, and Miss Ferrers, have aceep'ed the 
invitation, and Mr. Goodrych, that charming tenor, has promised to come if the evening ig 
favourable to his register and suitable for the production of his chest notes. In orderthat the 
evening may not be wholly given up to frivolous amusements, Mr. Harold Power will commu- 
nicate his experiences of a recent case of tting, and state, ically, his opinion of our 
London Bandits. 

PART II. 


After the termination of the Evening Party and the close of the London Season, Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Power will ask you to accompany them to the Sea-side. They have sclected Batheable- 
Super- Mare from a host of other watering-places, and they have reason to believe that you will 
there meet many old, and some new acquaintances. You will, of course, have to undergo the 
usual Ledging-house Miseries, and if you should be so unfortunate as to lodge in the same. house 
with Miss Ferrers, your rest will probably be disturbed by her Intest admirer, or lover, whose 
serenade, called ** Hidden Fire,” will certainly be repeated every evening. However, in spiteof 
these disadvantages, you will probably enjoy your Sea-side trip very much, as you will have all 
the ordinary amusements of a watering-place, and ample leisure for a quiet chat on the 
“Bubbles of the Day.” 

The Box Office will be open every day from 11 till 5 o'clock. Stall, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, te, 
A Private Box to hold Four Persons, One Guinea. 

It is respectfully intimated that no Bonnets can be worn in the Stalls. 

No Fees to Att: ndants. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


r igi ‘HE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. — THE 
RECTORS of the AGRICULTURAL have arranged with the 

Smithieis Club for an EXTRA DAY, MON December 8, when the admission is 

Five Shillings, in addition to the Four usual oe a 1S. Shilling, to suit the convenience of 

Ladies who may wisi to visit the Cattle Show, free from the erowd:ng usual on the Shil/ing 

as well as of purch +sers of Prize Cattle, and m many desiring to inspect criti 

the merits of the largest col of animals and implements that has ever been 

together at a Christmas Show. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satrurpay Review” takes place on 
Suturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Ageut, 
on the day of publication. é 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 371, DECEMBER 6, 1862:— 


The Rattazzi Aasctatetration. Lord Derby at Manchester. 
‘Greece. Lord Russell — Schleswig Question. America. 
Tickets-of-Leav How to Make Money. 

Mr. Williams and his Constitasnts. 


National 
ive Examinations. Seym 
Almanacks. A New Chinese Policy. 
M. Jules Gér: 


and French Andienres. 
A Visit to Maiton. 
“Garotters on the Stage. 


M Carolingian Romance. 
The Jewitt’s Reliquary. Joseph Locke. 
Life. French Literature. 


A 


CONTENTS OF ev 370, NOVEMBER 29, 1862:— 


American Prospects. e and Prospects of the Cotton Districts. 
The Italian Parliament. French Justice. 
The New T’amphiet President Lincoln and his Generals. 
The Greek tion. Social Non-Intervention. 


On Being Understood. 
The “ | Families” and the of Greece. A Temperance Holiday. 
Mr. Sprgeon on the Power of Faith. 
The Prige-Fight. The Theatres. 


"eotene of Christ and the Apostles. TheFronde. The Taepings. 
Bishop Col Colenso on the Pentateuch. The Works of Thomas Hood. 
d’s Manual of English Literature. Phosphorescence. 


Roe ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


, Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Ha: view, . Sole Lessees.— 

Arrangements for this a y, December 8, LURLI? "On Tuesda 2 
ll, LOVE'S TRIUM 
‘On Friday, 12, THE 


Wednesday. 19, THE ROSE OF CASTIL 
PURITAN'S DAUGHTER. On Saturday, 13, MARITANA 
Amphitheatre, Is.; Pit, 2s. 6d. Commence at 8. 


I AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT before Christmas. 

Joachim in England on MONDAY EVENING next, DECEM- 
BERS, ‘at rogramme will include Beethoven'scelebrated Kreutzer 
Sonata fo: ianoforte and Violin. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. Violin, Herr Joachim. 
Violoncello, Siznor Piatti, Vocalists, Mdlle. Florence Lancia and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, 
Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; & Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond Street ; o at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


CHRISTY’ S MINSTRELS Night at Eight, and 

Wednesday Afternoon at Three, in &. James's prictor, W. P. COLLINS. 
Btalle, Area, Gallery, ls. Tickets Bond Street, and at 
Austin’s, % Piceadilly 


ATIONAL MELODIES, with Band of ene 5 I 
Chorus of JAMES'S HALL, on Thursday Evening pert =- 
ll,on which occasion Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing “My Prett tty, Jane,” “ 
Guiding Star.” and “Come if you Dare. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Tickets at Autine. ote 
Stalls, 5s.: Balcony. 3s. ; Area, 2s. ; Admission, }s. 


JAMES’S HALL.—MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR 


po London, on Tuesday, 9th 


The prox M litan Cattle Market, held on the same day, — make this new 
arrangement p gerd bo on Monday an additional convenience to graziers and farmers from 
every = of the kingdom 
Lavatories, with female attendants, cloak, parcel rooms, and every other arrangement for the 
convenience and comfort of Ladies’ have been provided. 
PRs may be obtained at Mitchell's Library, Bond Street ; and Sams's Library, St. James's 
reet. 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 1862.—The Sixty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS and 
ROOTS, will be held in the AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON (near the Angel), on 
Morday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
THE OPENING DAY, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 8-ADMISSION, FIVE SHILLINGS, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, aad FRIDAY—ADMISSION, ONE 
ALLNG. 


The Great Acricultural Hall, Four Hundred feet long, Seventy-five feet hich, with a clear 
span of One: Ifundred and Twenty-five feet, with a minor Hall One Hundred feet square, has 
been built specially for the use of the Smithfi jeld Club. 
mF LIGHT IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, and ROOTS will be arranged in Four Spacions 

alleries. 

The HEAVY MACHINERY beneath the Galleries. 


nee totes? the Hell, divided by 2 Promenade upwards of Twenty feet 


yp Refreshment Room, and several convenient Bars, will be supplied 
veyor of the Royal Society's Shows. and Avs 
and for Gentlemen. a Cloak and Parcel ¢ ‘ost « h Office, and many other 
accommodations will be provided. The will be mated evening bya 
Thousand Gas-burners. (Open from 6 a.m. to9 p.m.) Western Liverpool Road; 
Eastern Entrance, Islington Green. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW.—Opening Day of the NEW 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. Ad 
= may be obtained at Mitchell's Library, mabeuee Sams's Library, St. James's 


GMITHEIELD CLUB SHOW. —At the AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, nearthe Angel, Islington. 
The London and North-Western, the Great Weste dd the Great North 
tun Excursion ‘Trains at at their Lowest Scale of ~ Arran ements for = 
F cvecmene extending over Eight Days by Ordinary Trains, have also been made by these and other 
mMpanies. 


WINTER EXHIBITION—120 Pall Mall—The TENTH 
J 4 
Artists s OPEN DAILY, from 9 30 &:m. to -Adinission, One shilling. Catalog, 


JOHN of SKETCHES in O 


he tour in which, by i H.R-H. the Prinee of Wales in 
the Hails and Sy ria, Mediterranean, &e. Exhibi! 
ived at the German Gallery, iss New Bond 


rmission, and names of subscribers recei 
daily from 10 till dusk. Admittance, Is. 


PHOSPiTa ‘AL for CONSU MPT ION and DISEASES of the 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


Tom PUBLISHERS. — A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
embarking | in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, either as PARTNER or by PURCHASE. 
Address, X. Y. Z., Mr. Lindley, Advertisement Contractor, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


tSHIP.—To Publishers. — A Gentleman of 
geesation and business aptitude, who is perfectly familiar with th: ree ing and 
The highest Address, Ateaa, “ Publishers’ Cireular™ 
Ludga il, E 


WAN TED to RENT, by one of the smaller Scientific Soci 


a LARGE ROOM suitable for a Library and Museum, with a SMALLER 
attached, in the Neighbourhood or to the westward of Charing Cross.—A Karen by ete letter 
Rent a: paid, 


ORD’ PrHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken 
ting 


nd full particulars, post to J. J. Cowext, Esq., 41 Glo 
Park, 
THE MUTUAL TONTINE WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS 


THE A for Subseriptions, and all other Portis “wi who 
desire, Information touching the ate 
a PUBLIC TING at the Baitic sale Room, § Sea Th 
Jecember inst., when the wpe and Officers will 
be caren by Me. spa may be 
ir at half-past i2 o'e! 
may be at 85 Gresham Old Broa Street E.C. 
y order 


the J 
G. 8. SIDNEY, Secretary pro tem. 
‘Temporary Offices of the Association, &5 Gresham Tlouse, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. 


Thursday Evening, Deeember 16. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area (reserved), 2s. ; Area, 
W. Gallery, Is. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— Winter | 
zbinicion of Ghatchee Studies by the Members, New open daily. at their Gallery, 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


With agencies and branches at estan Calentta, Rangoon, Singapore, Mongkang, and 


The Corporation buy and sell bills o' a le at the above-named places, 
letters of credit, the and sale of Indian Government and other 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be known on 
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The ae Review. 


ITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is hereby 


Ong Hal Examination for Matriculation in this University “pond 
mence onday, January 

Every Candidate is required his Certificate of Age to the (Burlington 
House, London, W.), at least fourteen days before the of the 

The Matriculation Examination is accepte 7 the Council x! Military Education as an 
cquive'ent for the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed o for to 
the Roya. College. Sandhurst. — It is those of which every 
Medir: val Stude his 1 studies after September 1861, is 
Regulations of the Medical Council) to have pemed some one ; and it is aceepted yal 
Collegeof Surgeons of Enzland in place of th 
on Candidates for its Fellowship.—By the seamed Attorneys Act, persons who pass the Exami- 
nation in the First Division are exempted ar’s Service under Articles of Clerkship. 

TAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


November 28, 1862. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. 
Head Master, the Rev. JOHN PERCIV AL, M.A.. big of Queen's College, Oxford, and 


8 COLLEGE, which was opened on September 30 last, 
has been established for the sons of G tended to bine the advan- 
tages of Public School Diseipline with a wide and | Lh =. ot Education. 
In addition to the usval Training for the Universities , special attention is directed to Modern 
direct preparat 


Languages, English Literature, &c., with a view to the ion of Candidates for the 
- Civil Service, and the Military Examinations. Drawing forms part of the regular 
wor 


QUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, and other Instructors of 


find “The Children’s Own Sunday Book, with Questions for 


their Classes. Fep. cloth, 2s. 
‘Teachers lied on liberal terms. 
London: Wussam Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
H™ DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supprook Park, 
yy Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. “LANE, M.A., M.D. Bain. The 
TURKIS ATH on the under Dr. direction. 


EN RHYDDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and S 
Ben Rhydding is one of the tnost complete and most comfortable establishments in England 


for the reception ef Patients and V) 
While the method of treatment on Hydrotherapeutics as 
to its main principte, it is by no means 4 that, but includes the S eyeleneationnpliontion 
of the art of cure in its whole range, and sa with all its resources. fy 
QEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERAR “ RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Issued under the Sanction of the Colonial Ordinance of + 26, 1861. 


The Buildings and Play Ground oceupy of about fifteen acres on the kirts of 
Clifton, in the im:mediate neighbe: urhood hood of the Do Downs. 
an Head Master receives Boarders into his House, which is constructed on the Rugby plan, 
with private Studies cistinct trom the Sleeping Rooms. 
In January, 1803, t! ere will be an election to two Scholarships of £25 each per annum, tenable 
for three years, during the holder’ ‘estay at School. , 
The Boys are admitted on the N of Shareholders. 
Terms: Tuition, £25 per annum; 13 years of age, £75 per 
annum; above that age, 290 perannum. There will be mo ext 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Seeretary, at the Colle ; T. H. DAKYNS, Esquire, 
ury Office, Middie Temple, London; or the Head Master, College, Clifton. 
Clifton College Company Limited. 


QHEFFIELD SCHOOL PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 


URGY. 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 


Vice- Presidents. 

The Mayor ys ame, John Brown, Esq. 
The Master 
The Right Wharncliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., D. L., F. M.R.T.A. 
Sir F-R.S., Director he Royal of Mines. 
rey F.RS. "Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal Sehool of Mines, 

Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
th, Esy.,M.A., F.B.S., Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


w. 
School of Mites 
Director. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School; late Fellow and Assistant 
‘Dutor of Trinity Hail, Cambridge. it ’ 
nfessors. 


Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Geology—James Allen, Ph. D., F.C.S.,of the Universities of Giessen 


and Mining—J. Thompson, C.E. 
Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanies—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A, 

The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy wi!! afford a complete scientific and 
practical education to students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or mining engi- 
neers, or Manufacturers of any kind. Its object is thorouchly to Uiseipline the students in the 
prinsiples Sia Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, or Manu- 
facturer depen 

The edue stion will be given by means _s Systematic Courses of Lectures, by Catechetical 
Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching in the pLaberntery and Drawing Room, and oceasion- 


ally by Field Excnrsions. 
and Metallurzy will be conta in the buildings of 
hh both under the 


The Schoul of Practical 


the Sheffield Collegiate School. The two Institutions, althoug superin- 
econ of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the Cailegiate School, are, however, entirely 
tinct. 


,_A detailed of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
nts + may be obtained by application to the Director. 
The Se wit open in the First Week in Felrruary, 1863. 


KING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, Norwich.—A Gentleman is 
required to undertake the duties of SU 8-MASTER in this School after Christmas. 
Candidates must be in Holy Orders, Graduates of Cambridge or Oxford, and must have gained 
at least Second Class honours in Classics. Some knowledge of French is indispen 
The Sub-Master’s stipend is £100 a year, with a Capitation Fee of £1 &s. on every Boy in the 
School. He is also privieged to take Twenty we but no Residence is provided. 
Testimoniais must be sent in. before Deceusber | to The Rev. the Head Master, 
School House, Norwich. 


READIN G.—A Gentleman (accustomed to read aloud) wishes 

of the day or evening in reading, in English, French, or German, to 

any. or reguiring his serv. Terms, 3s. an hour. References given. — Address, 
Wright & Co., Bookseliers, Pail Mal 

BtON HOLIDA 78. —A i Private Tutor at Eton, of Six 

ears’ E d for the Holidays.—Address, Exow, 1) Eldon Square, 


Reedine. 
BPUCATION for the Daughters of Gentlemen.—Miss SroKEs 


and Miss E. A. Sroxes (holding a ‘Certificate of Queen's College), assisted hy Foreign 
Governesses and Eminent Professors, receive Twelve Young Ladies. The house, with spacious 
rdens, is pleasantly situated in the healthy of short dista: ce from the 
rdens. The comforts of Home are bined h the ad ae Education.— 
The highest references.— Applications to Messrs. vHiate hard & Co., 187 Fiecadh lly. 


RIVATE PUPILS are carefully Trained (at his Rectory, near 
Swindon) by an Oxford M. yy in the first instance, Rev. M., at Me Spack- 
man’s, 8.P.C.K. Depot, Queen's Street, Oxford 


ALISBURY PLAIN. —A CLERGYMAN, residing in one of 

the most healthy Villages of Salisbury Plain, offers careful PRIVATE ‘TUITION toa 

Few Boys under the ag ce of \4. Highest references given. Terms, 60 to 80 Guincas.—Address, 
Rev. C. S., Mr wson's, 33 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


— CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — A Military 
sn eee who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet 
ith others, resident or non-resi India Civil Service Examination in Lay four 
} suecessful out of five Candid that i from his house, and were oe 
3th, and 63rd. Address, A. D. Spnancr, M.A., 12 Prinecs Square, Bayswater, W. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, reading Sir the above, pare them thorough! 
quicklv. Terms Ma Angell Brixt ton. 8. bre 

CAMBRIDGE M.A. (unmarried), Vicar of a small Parish 
in the West of England, Chaplain to'a to hear of a companionalie 
PUPIL, to whose Reading he would devote his teisure time. No objection to travel for two or 
Pimiien SW. after Christmas.—Address, M.A. Cantab., Scadding’s Library, Beigrave Road, 


UITION.—The Rector of a small Country Parish, late Fellow 
y ay nal —For apply care id 

MAE, GRAN GE SCHOOL REMOVED to BRIGHTON.— 
ETCHED wish to inform friends that they have REMOVED their 


he Grange, Upper Norw to Gordon Le A Goldemid Road, Brighten 
creased udvantages w! ich Brighton ton affords, the their work 
Preparin young Boys fur Public Schools. at 


Awe NUMBER of GENTLEMEN are ASSOOIATING them- 


st be in a 
Letters identied be repli to .—Address, 


fully app 


Applications for the remaini jon of this Stock may be sent toe CHARLES Enq. 
Colouial Commissioner, at the tanking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, Yo 
MONEY — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 

to Officers in the Army and others, with secrecy eee 
property. 
5 per cent, — Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. Jame: 
established on a ons highest class of Governesses for Home 
Abroad—especially Indi 
respectfully invite the jon of all int 
leading quali ties :— 


Thr Street, ndon. 
and despatch, 
upon note of hand, life interests, 
(GOVERN ESSES.—SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.— | 
ONCERTINAS. — JONES & Crystal Palace, 
Mahogan 
Rosew: 


20 Keys, German fingeri ine, Notes, Covered Box £111 
ase Notes, Covered Box ..... 22 


6 

Rosewood, Powerful Tone, Five-fuld Beliows, Box 4 4 0 
Detailed List of other qualities to 221, sent Post Free. 


HE MAGIC MARIONETTES—How to Make and Work 
Them. 16 he for 2stamps. The MAGIC TOY ow to 
Make and Work the Dancing, Fis igures. 12 Engravings, post free for 4 stamps. SHADOWS on 
ALL by the Han Engravings, post G. Goan & 
'o., 252 Strane 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 


NICKEL. SILVER, introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Eikington and Co., is beyond ft the 
very best either or orna- 


article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
mentally, as by no possible test can } 0 distinguished from real silver. 
A smail useful! set, guaranteed rst quality for finish and durability, as follows: — 


Fiddle or | Thread or Lily King's or 
Oid Silver | Brunswick! Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 
£ s. 4. £s.d, £6.64 
12 Table Forks 1B 240 215 60 
Tabie § 1m 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 140 lio 16 6 woe 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 12 0 16 0 iwe 
12 Tea Spoons ..... ouwo 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis: owo 013 6 ou 0 016 0 
2Sauce ladles ...... 060 0 0 
Gravy Spoon ove 066 0 ono owo 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow!s.. os 4 046 050 050 
1 Mustard gilt bowl 018 023 026 o20 
026 os6 o4o0 
140 176 1” 0 ine 
026 056 060 070 
ow o 017 0 0 100 
033 o46 
Total 919 9 |139103 [4196 |16 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the ebove, and a 
relative number of knives, &e., £2 15s. tes and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
t 


Cu TLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortmen 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert | Carvers 
Knives Knives 

Dozen. Dozen. 

s. d. s. a 4a 

34-inch Ivory Handles 2 6 10 0 438 
3h-inch Fine Ivory Handles 15 0 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles. 0 uo 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles . a0 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Ar 32 0 2 0 no 
Ditto, with Silver Ferui 40 0 30 m6 
Ditto. Carv Handles. Silver Ferules eo 
Nickel 20 0 76 
Silver Of any Patterm 0 “0 20 

Bons anv — ano Foras 
en Dozen. 

White Bone Handles. no 86 26 
Ditio Balance Handles ...... 20 7 0 46 
Horn Rimmed Shoulders uo 40 
to Very Strong Riveted Handies............+. o 90 30 


The largest stock i in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


8H COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
and of the newest and most recherché on Show 
WILLIAM s. BURTON'S. in Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six : block ‘in, Tes. ot to 35s 
the set of six; elegant modern patterna, yi 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
ss silver pluted handles, £3 Lis. to aoe the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the. set of 
clectro-plated on nickel, full alae, £9 


VV ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE be had post. It 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his —— St of Sterling ving liver and Electro Plate, Nickel 


Iver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Covers, Hot 

Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, T . Tra 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ° -room 

re, &c., with Lists of and Plans of the ow 

39 Oxfi Street, W: 1, la,2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Show 
ewman's Mews. 


(CHANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


OSLER’ Ss GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
“Ornamental Glass, gli and Foreign, stable for Presenta, Mess, Export, and Fur 
nishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON Rooms, 45 Oxroap Srnest, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoracrony and Suow Rooms, Baoan Stazer. 
Established 1907. 


UTHORS, ASSOCLATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
requiring the services of a compctent FP” 
inn, W.C. 


NTER, possessing founts of all the newest and 
or a PUBLISHER, who offers peculiery advantageous terms, ore 
to T. F. A. Dav, Printer and Publisher, 13 Carey Street, and 3 New Court, 


i d for, and Estimates forwarded for Printing of any kind. 


) 

Outfits fo for ppoin' with Prices of. Article, B._ THREE PRIZE 

awarded for T Re SHER’S Eis KASHMIR FLANNEL SHIRTS. INDIA GAUZE W 

COATS, and INDIA TWEED 8! ek can only be procured at this Establishment. 
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[HE SCOTTISH WwiDows’ FUND AND LIFE ASSUR- 
E SOCIETY, 
Heav Orrice—No. 9 ST. “ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE. OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Resources: 
‘The Realised Fund in Possession exceeds 
BONUS FOR 1852. 


indicated thus :—Assuming that the next Bon torbe declared in 1866, will be at 
as that declared at 1839,a for £1000 will p-l- following 
ADDITIONAL BONUS. 
effected on or before Dx ber 31, 1862 #150 
effected after December 31, 1862 .... - 6500 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, } Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


tral Agent. — Hingh McKean, 4 Buildings, Cornhill. 
& White, Reconntante, 2 Moorgate street. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURAN CE CORPORATION, 
Established s.v. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Bain! Wilmot Holland, 
John Garrat Yateley Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Curri attlcy 


Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, i 
om. 


as es son, Esq. 
piezenter! Druce ce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
h Edimann, Esq. n Sanith, Esq. 


Eric Carri 
William Soltau, 
tn rt Amadeus Heath, Esq. h Somes, Esq., M.P. 
illi Esq. ill fam Wallace, Esq. 

James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fire, and on liberal were, 

ssurances w out, participation Profi! 
Divisions of Prost every tive Years, 
up to nsured on the same life. 

tion in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 


guarantee of a large a 
The advantages we peastion the security of an Office whose resources have 
The have alex ured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry. 
‘orporation have always wed the serve A 
My within the United Kinedom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus w on licati 


ROBERT P. STEELF, Seeretary. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 


Established 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Special Act of Viet. 
BRIT. ANNIA MUTUAL 1 LIFE ASSOCIA 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 pated =. Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre- Whole 
mium Annu ea 
Age! ist Seven | Rem. of Age Premium Pre Pree 
Years Life mium mium 
£a4 £ s. d. || Yrs.| Mos.) £ s. d. £5. 4, s. d. 
30 119 236 30 0 273 1432 012 3 
40 1923 218 4 144 
a» 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
60 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 


Frederic John Charles T: Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. 
EQUITABLE, established in 1762, wis one of ‘the Offices on the mutual 
The ntire ts are divisible amon; its no postion of the same 
either for dividends on shares, as in “* ” Offices, or for commission to 
the century of its existence “ye paid £16,460,000 claims, for 
uses On 
The invested capital, on ber 31, 1861, ded Five millions eto haltcutns. 
oe. ‘reserve at the iat rest,” in ‘D ber 1859, £770,000, as a basis tor future 


divis' 

qsUnder the Bye-La Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
Ni vin the 1862) will be placed number after payment 


December 1869, and benefits of the 
Scnrenven or — The full value is on surrender, without an: 


ws on Poxicins. — The Directors wili make advances on on deposit of the 
ry Wednesda: from ii tol te for 
New Assurances ; a Short Account of may be had on spplication, personally or 
post, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


(CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 


1898), 125 Gresham House, London, E. 


Directors. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice ‘an de M.P., Chairman 


The Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. Kingsoote, 
Joseph Fry. Esq. 
Cc. Glyn, Prideaux 
Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Glyn, Mills, & Co. 


The to negotiate the prom 
Portes is nterest at 7 per cent. per annum d by the A 


MAPPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON | BRANCH, 


to the Pan ond, 78 Oxford-street, contains in 
to Military and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete 
Plate tte most elegant design, without the di-advantage of delay. 

All best Steel Blades, secure Balance Ivory Handles. 


Medium, | Superior, ent Ivory. 

£100 2115s 0 #60 

0 0 01 0 1M 

46 070 020 013 6 

56 on 0 013 6 01 0 

46 070 920 013 6 

036 046/050 

Complete Service | 42 0 0 | 6 529 | 
Each article may be had separately at the handles not to 


loose in hot water. Estim 


nt is opposite | to Pantheon, Oxford-sti 
Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, 
ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
& FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
of every of Church and Domestic Medieval Furniture, 
Designs and Estimates Illustrated Priced Catalogue, 
upon —33 Street, Strand, W. 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
© Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London, 
CHUBB & SON.—“For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks; also for the 
* Manufacture of Iron Sufes.” Prize Medal awarded at International Exhibition. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Th 
CHUBB'S STR‘ ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATE. DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH aad DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester: Wolverhampton. 
GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 


Burgess & Key's is the best —it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 
any other. 


BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Ni te Street, E.C. 


RTISTS’ IMPROVED STUDIO EASEL.—Will take 


Canvasses from 6 inches to upwards of 10 feet high. Powerful winding-up movement; 
steady fall-forward ditto. Very complete, wo stone, efficacious. 
Wirsor & Newton, M hb Place, London. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. ) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in the Wood), —_ per Dozen. 
Dozen. olais 
Bottles and Packages included —Sizx Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash or Reference. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122 Pall Mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


INAHAN LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
culebeated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is yure. pia mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. id in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the | houses in ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Sireet <i 

Observe the real seal, pink label. and cork branded “ Kinshan’s LT, Whis' 


en cole, i S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf iad ‘covered 


‘olour. Importing Tea without colour on the Moods name the Chinese off 
Sh - usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is uncolvured, therefore, good 


by 2,280 Agents. 
GAUCE—-LEA & PERRIN S’ 
P i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine he Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Crosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE. LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S | 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHt-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men asthe aafet, pecdiestand most efectal 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir renner ds OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. Ds Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be satiesed vith its beneficial and sa! salutary effects. 


“ It is, I believe, d that Dr. de Jongh's Light- t-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article 


Quarts, capsuled and labe! 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by zeupestabie Chemists and 
ONSIGNERS 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & co., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
OSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to thely GUM 
COLOURED ENAME LLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, &c., apecially at the 
ty, 3.888. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 

Cc Itati — For the ful result and efficacy of their system, vide Lancet. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect 
At all the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


MASS APPROVED MEDICINE —an_ old-established 


Household Remedy, recommended by Physicians for Coug Asthma, Iofiuenzs, 
tion, round the Bottles, 6d. camd cache Ofall 


Directors are 
in Canada. 
be paid on January land July 1. Further particulars may » had on application. 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 
OPERA—CONCERTS, &c. 
THE MALVERN GLASS — (URBOW'S) —a Brilliant 


A noble Lord mi the Cathedral daring the late Worceter Musi esting 
bronght all the Performers vividly before me. their efficacy, 
further erfd of the Central Aisie.” 
Forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order to 
MALVERN. 


(THE P PATENT T VOLTA-ELECTRIC BRUSH, for Rheuma- 
Gout, and Nervous Complaints, invented in a ieGon. Kd Berlin, and 
with the ne Sliver edal by the Academy ot Sciences in 


nent medical men, and does not produce the wn 
of the kin i to the body. Any patient 
es skin into the jent can success 
Printed d See Lancet, My 27, 1861. Price 20s.—Sold by 
holesale Agents, 8. Maw & Son, 11 Aldersgate London, E.C, 


WHOLE Lif f illness if 


Cremoving without the slightest pain of 
to a state of 


Medicine Vendor, in boxes in Family 
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Ct MONOGRAM, ADDRESS, ond REVERSED 


published, crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 
Fore IVENESS after DEATH: Does the Bible or the Church 
| Affirm it of the 


DIES Cut to Order Order. No Cherge for Stamping No ‘Gaim Envelopes fom 
Writing Envelopes, and General A Review of the Alleged Proofs 
lication. Orders to t d Cartage Free to nearest 
fn WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Stationers and Account Book Manufse. | Hopelessness of the Future State 
torers, 74 Cannon Street, City, London (Established 1309). London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
with CREST, or ams plain. — RODRIGUES’ 
A ive Enve per 160 Cream-laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 
Semon CARDS, and W VELO + rinted and 1 epee in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the | latest feat ion. CA*D-PLATE elegantly 100 

anrint at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 
E LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
direct attention to their choice selection of and Luncheon 


er. ‘Gorgon Avchovies, French Truffles, Green Peas, French Beans, Mush- 


uscatel Raisins. 
variety of French Choculates and Bon-Bons ; their celebrated "pickles Sauces, 
les, Coiza Oil, 


Cot 
F regularly waited on ~~ Edwards Stree Portman 


PPURNLIURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Toom Suites, . . . 
Warranted First-Class. 
P.&8. BEYF US, 144 OXFORD STREET, 
1 gratis and post-free on 


Te JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 


1862, in “the ONLY SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’ 


KER,” th 
Report, page 6, and page 11, No. 2014: — 
a bed as healthy as it is } com fortable."” 
To be obtained of most notable U and Bedding W. or 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London: E. Cc. 


RIZE Honourable Mention gi 


WINDSOR, ETON, AND ETON COLLEGE, &e. 
WILLIAM TEGG has just re-issued, at a at 


tion fiom the original cost, £16 Ss Series of Twelve vsve @ 
and its tes urho d, printed on the “finest paper, and coloured by the first —, 
Views have a twutoid interest, pes its being the yore cf our belove 

The Series of Twelve will be sold in portfolio for 21 ae of the 

The Series ‘couslats of: 
Windsor Castle—Fast Terrace. 

‘Windsor Castle— The 
‘Windsor Castle from the Broce: 
‘Windsor Castle—another Vi lew. 


pon Collage. 
The Long Walk, Windsor Park. 
The Glen in Windsor Park. 


m the Round Tower. 
‘Wind-or Castle from the Kiver. 
#,* Single Prints may be had, 3s. 6d. each. 


Pancras Lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
ow ready, the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. Ga. 
SOYER’ MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Lom stata the Receipts 
for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of E the #5 . for the 
Nursery and Sick Kuom. By the late Arexis Sovzr. With 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR;; or, Systeme of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, vo. 
London: Simpxr, Mansnatz, & Co., s’ Hall Court. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN'S PILGRIM FOR 3s, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
BUNYAN’ 8S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. New Edition, with a 
Memoir. By J. M. Hane. With Outline Pests by J. cl and | 
Biographicst Sketch illustrated with Relics and 


by W 
this as the best and most useful family edition of the Plgrim' 


a which wi 


Seventh Edition, fep. 23. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


"THE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE: an Ex 
sition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases the 
Digestive Urzans, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and LAr heir Treatment by Ae and other 
Hy, Mens. Ly James wey Goity, M.D., L.R.C.3., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, 
».R.M.C.>. London, 
“Dr. Guily has publish da large and work the Water Cure, which is, we think. 


the best t cutice on the subject that has 
“ Dr. Gui.y's tock is evidently written by a well educated medical man. This work is by far 
the most scien titic that we have seen on hy: yarppathy "—A 
* Ot all the expositions which have Somn 1 respecting the Water Cure, this is the most 
tangible and compicte.”—Literary Gaze 
Loudon : Simrxin, & Co., Stati Hall Court. 


‘THE FATHERS of { GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By R. D. 


D.D., Bishop of Hi 
Edivburch: Aoam & Cartes Brack. London: Loxoman & Co. 


" vo. 16s. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 
‘THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 
f the liistory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Anrrace Hexrs. 
Vols. I. and 2s. Vol. IIL. 16s. 
London: Pannen, Son, & West 
Library Euition, 8vo. much enlarged and thoroughl. 
(THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
its Origiu in Greece down to the Present Day. By Geonce Henny Lewes. 
London: Panxrn, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
3 vols. 36s. 
HSTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Professor K. O. Mturen. The First of Translation the Right Hon. Sir 
Gronor Consewart Lewis, Bart. The Remainder of the Trauslation and the Completion of 
Tine’ New Portion, 2 vols. 20s. 
London: Panken, Sow, & Bourn, West Strand. 


WORKS BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 
Just published, with 51 ee from Drawings by the 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES of FAROE and ICELAND. 


“ His descriptions of the scenes visited by “Should ye: $-—A, 4 to 
him are picturesque and entertaining.” holiday this mmer 
Examiner. tude. this volume will serve as an 
Written in a and lively manner, excellent guide.” Art Jo 

the chief forte of the euther 1 in his Nicely got up, and ly illustrated 
power of clear descri of localities and | with a J rew ble scenery. The 
ae rare gift in tra and oneof | volume contains something to suit all tastes, 
t importance.” ard will be bs to those who 
are treading,and | delight ad 

those by his pencil, which have been effec- 
tively on wood, are equally pleasant “ A most vivid book. full of new informa: 
to look at. There are few summer toursmore | tion and strange natural His 


profitable than this." Parthenon. descriptions of these two stormy lands, in the 
“ The stories an: and falsy tales, printed tm the terrors of the tempest, and in the brief beauty 
appendix, may be called of their swift summe as 
repiete with — descr ions of to actually new 

landic habits and m: nga far convey it. Nor is. this a more Youvelior’s 

Getter. into tl the. working the book is a valuable to our 

mind than philosophical analysis that | stock and Norse literature.” 
could be offered.’ Atheneum. 


HAREBELL CHIMES. New Edition, 5s. 
THE BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, and LIFE. 2 vols. 21s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, |2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE, based on the Analysis of 


Sentences ; 2 oa the Structure and wy of the English Lun 
Exercises. yy Maarrin, A.C.P., First-Class 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
on | TSCA SILURUM; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Caerfeon : containing the substance of the Two by Volumes 


on Caerlon, with much additional information, and 52 Plates. By J.E . Les, F.S.A., 
F.G.S., Hon. Sec. of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon A — ian A iati 


“ Ought to be in the! of every archw- d wih upul 
ologist and of every pubic "Gentleman: 's Magaz 
labou 


rs have for him 
“Such works 1 ry to the titude of every arene and antiquary. . 
Clogist and also to —Parthenon. 


historian. Mr. Lee's very handsome 
Loncman, Green. & Co., 14 te i. 
GODFREY meee? WORKS ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES, 
ATIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
“a vol. 4to, with Illustrations, 23. 
[HE CELTIC DRUIDS; or, An Attempt to show that the 
Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies who emigrated from India, and 
were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean System of Letters, and the Builders of 
Stonehenge, of Carnac, and of other Cyclopean Works in Asia and Europe. By 
GopFREY Hiccins, Esq. 
By the same Author, 2 vols. 4to. 25. 
ANACALYPSIS, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the 
_ Isis ; or, "an Inquiry iuto the Origin of Languages, Nations, and 
igions. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 
DR. KALISCH’S OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. 
FSTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the 
OLD TESTAMENT: with a New Translation. By M. M. Kariscn, M.A. 
Vou. I. The Book of Genesis, price 18s.; or, the English Translation only, with 
Notes, adapted to = use of the Genera! Reader, price 12s. 
Vor. 11. The Book of Exodus, price 15s.; or, the English Translation only, with 
Notes, ateyten to the use ef the General Reader, price 12s. 
“Dr. Kalisch's book deserves to havea place “ All our readers may be suited by one or 
in the library of every eee re the other of the editions; the learned by that 


with the Hebrew ext and the more -A 
he Kalisch unites in a ~.. degree th potces and tho-e whose studies do not extend 


Daily News. 


mplishments suite for a yond their native Saxon, by that which is 
producing Wor! ng vVaiue and ex- 
ceeding imp — Review. 


Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Lu dgate Hill. 

ust published, cloth limp, 2s.; or cloth boards, 23. 6d. 

(COMMON LIFE SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Ersxrve 
Crance, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael's, Derby. Containinz Sormene on Bargain Driving 

—Limits of Man's Daily Labour—s T of the Parish— Young 
Men—Mothers and Sisters— —Vhe Drunkard and his Rescue 
—The Gospel of the Body—The Sia of Leasing 

London: Joun Morean, 10 Pa'ernoster Row. 

STANESBY'S NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK. 


APHORISMS of the WISE aad GOOD. — Eve page richly 
Guirrite & Fannan, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Just published, with a beautiful Frontispiece. Post 8vo. extra cloth, 7s. 
MEMORABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH HISTORY ; 
& Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
ust published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. each; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Ouk SOLDIERS ; or, Anecdotes of the Gallant Deeds of the 
With Fron the tinting im the | A Uren 
OUR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the Gallant Deeds of the 
British Navy during the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontispiece. 
Gairrrta & Farnan, Corner of St. Paul's Church 


SECURE YOUR BOOKS at the lowest Market Price, from 
Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. All 
ated by Owen Jones, 3s. pe, 5s.; Gray's Poetical Works, 

b. at te. ; Three Gems in One Setting. 7s. 6d., pud. ‘Loved and Lost, by A 
is. pub. at 7s. Gd. ; Parley's for at Ss. ; In terviews 
reat at 6s.; Evenings at liome, 2s. Boy’ Own Story 
Book, 3s. 4d.. pub. Bundage Moms, ls. 6d., pub. at 25. Every Boy's Annual, 3s. 4d., 
pub, at 58. and post free. 


NEW BOOKS at less than half the Published Price, warranted 
perfect in y respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 
Art pub. at Jos. Church's Floral Kalendar, Illunsinated, 16s., pub. 
6d. ; Grummur | Com Jones, 8 8s., pub Paradise 


Print in ry of 

Victoria Psalter, £4, pub. at £12 rt War in rin Italy, 40 70. 
Cagthell beck of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis and pos’ 
Sto PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. —Surplus 


Copies of * De ueville’s Life,” Smiles’ Lives of the Eng’ Stanley's “ Exstern 
* nited Netherlands,” “ Lord Cranborne's. $80. ann 


Catalogues gratis. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OF, Hygienic Medicine. By Epwarp W. 
MD. Edin. ’Univ., Physician to the Sanatoriuin at Sudbrook Park, 


Hill, Surrey. 
“ A book of consummate ability."— Press. 
Lendon : Jonw New Burlington Street. W. 


(THE PENTATEUCHAL NARRATIVE VINDICATED 
Baosren & Sons, 15 P. ster Row. 

day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN PANTHI HEISM : Essay on Religious Philosoph y: 
joted trom the Prench of Sarsser, Professor of the Llistory of Phil to 
the ty of Letters in Paris, With Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical tssays, and Philo- 
¥ ndix. 7s.6d. The an Introduction to the 
First Three Centuries of the Church. By D.D. - Translated 
by L. Sean with Preface by the Author. 
Edinboreh: J. & T. Crank. & Co. 


GURVEY of the EARLY ¢ GEOGRAPHY of WESTERN 


ites wae  Autobivzraphy of Cornelia Knicht.” and many other Superior now on Sale 
very greatly Prices. 
L Library,19 Holles Street. Cavendish Square, London. W. 


Lovett Resve & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 697 
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The Saturday Review. 


6, 1862. 


Now ready, 
[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVI (for 
DECEMBER), with ¢ Illustrations, ls. 


NTS 
ith 2 Tllustrations.) 
ROMOLA. (Wi 
» MXVITI—The 
Moment o Trivraph. 


o. 
CAMPAIGNING WITH GENERAL POPE. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 26. DESSEIN’S. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Jiustration.) 
X.—Mrs. xand Amelia 
» XIL—Lilian Dale becomes a Butterfly. 
REFLECTIONS ON MY DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. 
THD. PRISONER OF SPEZZIA. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part IV. (With an /ilustration) 
HOW PRIOR RICHARD OF DUNSTABLE RULED HIS MONKS AND TENANTS, 
AND HOW HE TREATED HIS NEIGHBOURS. 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Songs and Sonnets, by John Gilbert. Early 
i lish Poems. Pictures of , by Birket Foster, 
Poems by Tom Taylor. The Nee Forest : its History and 


. by John R. Wise, illustrated Walter Crane. Mrs. 
Gordon’ 's Life of North, Mise Kavanagh's English 
omen of Letters Years in India, by Mrs. John Speid. 
Wallich’s North Sea Bed. 
Serencz ..... On the Existence of Muscles as Piants. The Velocity of Light. Alloy 
of Platinum and Lidium. 
Ssarn, Evora, & Co..65 Cornhill. 


On December 1, price ts., No. CXX. 


HE ECcCLESBIAS TIC. 
Cowrenrts :—Freeman’s Principles of Divine Service —The A lical Constituti IL. 
—The Present State of Continental Protestantism—Dr. Hanna on our Lord's Passion— What 
Mr. Betis saw—Keviews aud Notices—Title and Index to Vol. XXIV. 
Also, 1s. 64., No. CLIT. 


THE BOCLRSIORSSIST. Published under the Superintend- 


ence of the Ecelesiological Socie 

Converts :—Hexham Abbey “(with a plate)—Mr. Scott on 8. Onthbert's Church, 
Darlington—Notes of an Eeclesiolog:eal Tour in Scotia nd and Chiming Church 
Bells—The Pra: Book Nuted—S. Patrick's, Cork. and Belfast—Street Avehitecture —Ven- 
dalism at M. r Cathedral_The Late Ine‘ vo, XXIX.— 
of Norsuampton Architectural Society — New Churches, &c.—Title and Iudex to 


‘ol. 
London : J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street. and New Bond Street. 
IMVORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO TUE “sPECTATOR.” 
A SUPPLEMENT will be given with the “SPECTATOR” 
of January 3, 1863, containing : 
A BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL SKETCH of the ROYAL FAMILIES of EUROPE, 


With Notes on the Budgets of the leading Sta 
of the article in the “ Spectator” of Junuary , 1858. 


It will also contain.a Review or Home anv Lrrenarony, exumi: 
the Circulation of Books, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great Britain Te the paring 
countries in Europe. | 
Early tion for Advert! space to be add d to the publisher, 


Street. Strand. 
post, 7d. No. 196 of 


THE COLONIAL ‘CHURCH CHRONICLE, Missionary 


Jourral, ant Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter, for DEC EMBER. 

Conrents :— The Provincial Synod of Canada—The Italian Priests’ Memoria! to the Pope—On 
the Pre ‘sent Conflict betw cen the Court of Rome and the Kingdom of Italy—A West India Cier- 
Description of the E»nancipated People—The Memorial Church at Cawnpore—A Dani-h 

iew of ee Church Quest-ons—Missions from Scotiand—“ Our Present Duty towards the 
Unreformed oveaster Meeting—The Koman Propaganda in the kast—Reviews 
and Notices—Colonial, Foreizn, and Home News. 

Rivixcrexs, Waterloo Place. London. 


rile SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. December 6, 1862. 


Coxre: 
Garettin and its in GrasMind Fruits and their Works— Workmen's 
Clubs—Child Labour in Mac ufaetories—Supe stision—The Labourer's Home and its 
The State of kpidemic Discase in Great Gokale, 18ol-62—Social Classes: Spurzheim on the 
Correction and Ki form of Criminals—'l he pay 
The Monthly Part for November is now monty, Is. 3d. 
Office, 10 W hitefrinre? ht @'t, Fleet Ste 


SCULPTORS’ JOURNAL FINE ART 
MAGAZINE, a Monthly Periodiea!. 6d., on January 1, will contain the most interesting 
information for the Architect, the Sculptu., the Antiquarian, tue Studeut, the Artist, the 
Amateur, and the Public. 
8. H. Lavorey. 19 Catherine Street. Strand, W.C. Order of any Bookseller. 


COLENSO.—'The “CHURCH REVIEW” of 
day will continue its Critieal Examination of Bishop Coienso’s Book. 3d. ; 


Office, 11 Burleich Street. Strand. 


(pus PARLIAMENTARY RECORD, 1862,  idited by 
Cauaares Ross, Esq. Subscription, One Guinea. 
vives Wee F. Day, Publisher, 13 Carey Street. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
QCIENTIF IC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PR: AC- 
TICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL). Part December 1, 
nomical Instruments, by T. Robinson, D.D., 3. F.R.A.S., 
connected with | ignt, by Professor J. Clerk axwell: K.S.L. and 
the Rev. Professor Hauchton, F T.C.D., 
orology, by W. KS A.—UDells, by "ie Rev. 
graph A’ Riding 


&e.—Eleetrieul fustruments and Tele- 
W. Siemens, .K.S., M.Le, £.—Iilustrated by Pl.te Engraving of 
hi and 60 Woodeurs. 
Londons Loxoman & Co., Ludvate Hi'l. 
Proprietors’ Offices (Uffices tor Pateuts), 47 Lincoln's inn Fields, W.C. 


- 
FFICIAL PLANS for HOSPITALS.—MODERN ARCUI- 
TECTURE.—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY contai:s :—Official Plans for Hos- 
itals (with Lilustrations)—Fine Views of Kadcliffe Jibrary ; Russian Chureh, Poris—The 
osition ot Modern Architecture—Cottuges and ¢ arm-buildinss—M aterials tor Lite of eubilive 
—Agricuitural Mishaps—Cseutions for Archit cts —! tical 
Crosses —Majolica Fountains —Birkenhead Hospital — Fomive and Fever—Patents —Sehoni- 
building Chur iidi g News—Provinciai &e. ad., by post, 5d. 
Office, | York Street, Covent Gar en: and ait Booksellers. 


T APY Scort on JEWELLERY. —Chapter I. of a Series of 

Chapte: Jewellery.” _* 

Weekly Journaizef Dest. weekly. "A Copy er 
346 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 
(['HE HOLINESS of BEAUTY; or, the Confirmation of the «.," 


Material by the Spiritual, By W. Cave Tomas. Ss. 
Published by Exxts, %3 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Jn MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: a New Novel, by the 


of** Audiey’s commences in the December Number TEMPLE 
ready this di: is. Monthly. 
Offices 122 Fleet Street, London. 


‘This day, uniform with * FUNNY FELLOW," Is. complete, 


GOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. Georgeously and Grotesquely 


London: Warp & Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


Oran, BEALE, & WOOD'S MUSICAL ALBUM for 


Edited by Favanonn, and superbly Ik: by The Cover 
is is Embossed, Sod ‘printed in Ge and Colours. The A contains V« Instrn- 
tal, and Dance’ Music, specially Tor the work, and naves before 
NTS? 
I Ente Paris Quadrille. . « oni. 
Hapg VocalDuct . . Réné Ravasger, 
Deux Komunces . «© «© Pim « Stepeen Beller. 
La Belle Italienve dee « « Leon Leoni, 
Tues, Mine Own VocatDuct M. W. Bal 
Sehwabisches Voikslied « « « Pianeforte «  « Polydore de Vos, 
lake. « © « oc co . « . V. Wallace. 
Nameof HimI Love. « «+ Baliad . « «+ Povarger, 
Belle Allemande . + «+ « «+ Pinvotorte « Réné FPavarger. 
Vain . Songz . . Gouno 
he Vil 4 . « Hargi 
t « ©.Gounod. 
de Robert le D le Diable « Pinnoforte Duct Réné Favarger. 
Price 


Beate, & Woon, 201 Regent Street. 


Beose Y’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1863, 
TAINS? 

A SONG BY BALFE. 
A SONG BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
A QUADRILLE BY MUSGRAVE. 
A VALSE BY LAURENT. 
A POLKA BY MONTAGNE. 

Price 34.; post-free, 4d. 

Boosey & — Street. 


HOMAS DE LA RUE* x RED LETTER DIARIES 
avd CALENDARS for 1863. ted by James Guasurn,F.R.S. In a variety of sizes 
for the Pocket or tae Desk. Detailed mae on application. 
‘To be had of all Bookeellers and S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “SPIRITUAL LIFE.” 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


HE FATHERHOOD of GOD. By the Rev. Tromas 
Garerrra, A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Minister of Rams’ Episcopal Chapel, 


_ London: Harenanp & Co., 187 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan 
MEAnow's NEW SPANISH ENGLISH DIC- 
TION ARY. 


Also, MEADOW’'S NEW GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 
I8mo. roan, ts. 6d. 


London: Wiusiam Tree, Paneras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside 
Now ready, 7s. 


MY ETONENSES sive CARMINVM ETONA 
CONDITORVM Di LECTVS. Series Nova. Tom. I. Fascievive II. Editit Ricasvvs 
Oxrs, 8. Coli. Regal. Cantabrigienses Preepositvs. 
Etone: Apvd E. P. Wiiarams. Cantabrigie: Apvd De: Bett, 
Leudni: Bru. er 


A MOST U USEE ULF KESENT. 


[HE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS; consisting of 
34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12 in. by the most ont best Authorities, 
Engraved on Steel, in best etyie, Werrer, F.K.G.S. With an Index of above 
32,000 Names. * A very good book et School Maps. . . . Drawing, printing, and engraving, are 
ail done well.""— A thenaum, Nov. 1. 


_Lendon: | E. riams, | Bride Court. Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and Eton College, 
Now ready, 8vo. pp. 80, stitched in wrapper, |s. 


(THE MEANING of HISTORY: Two Lectures. By Fre- 


peaic Haargison, M.A. 
London: Tatsnxzr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, cloth *vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES of CENTRAL ITALY, 
ineluding a Description of the Mines and Marble Quarries. ., By W. P. Jeavis, F.G.5., 
Assistant~ General to the Ltalisn Special ¢ rs ior the 

“ Mr. Jervis's position in connexion with the Royal Italien Commi:sion has afforded him 
extra reinary f.cilities for acquiring rate data where his own vast fund of information 
thea be hes bese ted give us a work on which the greatest aon may be 
paced.” — Muuny Journal. 

London: Eowarp Sranvorp, 6 Charing Cross, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST PERMISSION, 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 386, cloth, 10s. 


MEPIT ATIONS on DEATH and E TERNITY. Translated 
from the German by Faspraixa Rowan 
The contents of this volume were selected by the Queen, and by her desire translated see 
F. Rowan, and printed for Her Majesty for private distribution, Subsequently, however, Her 
Majesty granted her gracious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the se ection. 
London: Trtayver & Co., 69 Paternoster Row; 
And may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and also at the Circulating Libraries. 


New Edition, much ex enlarxed d and improved, in cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; or, bound in calf, £2 2. 


W EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised ond greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A. Goop- 
nicn, Professor in. Yaie College. 
In announcing this New Edition. the Proprietors desire to oat attention to the features View 
distingui.h it, aid to put betore those who are in waut of suc he points in which it 


pein 
exeeis all other Dictior «ries, aud which render it the best yet been issued for the prae- 


tical purposes of daily use. 

1. Accuracy of Defi ition,—2. Pronurfation Intelligibly Marked.—3. Completeness.—4. 
TEty mology.—S. Obsolete ords.—6. Unirmity in the Mode of Syeiling.--7. ‘Quotedions.— 
8. Cheapness. 

The volume, containing 1,624 pages, bee at fl Me, 6d. in cloth, and will be found. on com- 
par son, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In this new Edi.ion, One Hundred and 
Seventy Pages have been added, any addition tothe 

With the cetermi: «tion that the superiority of the work Shait ti be fully maintained, and that 
itshull ke ppace with the requirements of the age and the universal increase of education, the 
Prop ietors ave added to this New kdition, under the editorship of Prof. ssor Goodrich,— 
able of Syuonuy ms.— An Appendix of New Words. ~Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, 


«| hie Genuine Edition. « rty of the Author's family, of Webster's ( 
this Genuine ion. che property e Author's 


isin 624 pases with a Portrait of the Author, and is published by Longman & 


NOTICE. —A TANGLED SKEIN, by Forstaneve, 


jun., now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
London: Tinstey Reorneas, Catherine Street. 


MM ADELEINE GRAHAM, by the Author of “ Whitetriars.” 

—* New Novel, inthe “ST. JAMES’ 3 MAGAZINE” for Decembcr, now ready. 

of London : Kewr & Co., Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, 2s., characteristically illustrated, with wrapper Ly C. H. Benxerr, pp. 220, fep. 8vo. 

REVELATIONS of a SLY PARROT, 
London ; Wan & Locx, 158 Fleet Street. 


ls. Monthi 


& Co., Whittuker & Co., Hamiiton & Co., Groombridge & Sons, Beli & coe A. ai 1& Co, 
Kent & Co., aud Griffin & Co. £dinburgh : John Menzies. Dublin : & Gill. 
Please to sve that no other Edition is substituted. 


Just published, cloth gilt, 3s. 


LAYS from HISTORY and ROMANCE. With Translations 
from the German, and other Poems. By Macongcon. 
London: Mactwrosm, & Hower, 24 Paternoster Row, E.C. 23. Holles Street, W. 


8. 1d. 


THE MARINE COUNCIL "of TRENT. By G. M. 
This Comick Poem, written expre-sly for the Publick Readings of the R aJ. 

BELLEW, has been favourably received in London and the chif penne Towns. Mi 
descrives, in faithful though comick languaze, the Seizure of the Comf, derate Commissioners 
from on beard the Mail Packet * Trent,” and the Negotiations at Washington ton that were 


cunsequent thereon. 
= Published by A. Seat, Cireus Road, St. John's Wood. 


2 vols. in 1, demy lomo. pi p. 866, cloth 
THE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY, VENICE: 
present Martyrdom, aud its former Glories. By Dr. rt 
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The Saturday; Review. 


Now READY, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 


FORMING THE 


EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 
oF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Condusted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Contents : 
HIS LEAVING IT TILL CALLED FOR. HIS DRESSING CASE. 
HIS BOOTS. HIS BROWN PAPER PARCEL. 
HIS UMBRELLA. HIS PORTMANTEAU, 
HIS BLACK BAG. HIS HAT BOX. 
HIS WRITING DESK. HIS WONDERFUL END. 


Aut tHe Year Rovnp is published in Weekly Numbers, 2. ; in 
Monthly Parts ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


On December 12 will be published, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1862, 


IN WHICH IS COMPRISED UPWARDS OF 


ONE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
Selected from Works of our own and foreign countries exhibited at the 
of our own and forion 


It is a volume well worthy to be placed on the drawing-room table, and is suitable for 
presents at this festive season. 


IT ALSO CONTAINE, 
TWENTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS, 

Which include Twelve of J. M. W. Turner's principal Works, &c.; 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON ROME AND HER WORKS OF ART; 
EXAMPLES OF THE WORKS OF BRITISH ARTISTS, AND ON THE INTER- 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION; 
AN ESSAY ON THE PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRIAL ART, by Joun Srewanr; 
THE MEDILZVAL COURT, by Cuantes Bovrert, M.A.; 
NOTES ON THE PICTURES AND SCULPTURE, by J. Beavinorow Arxtnson ; 
NOTABILIA OF THE EXHIBITION; &c. &. 
With the wnt January, mens will be given 
Three Line Engra the Continuation of the Mlustrated 
And frost on several important subjects. 


*,* THE DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 2s. 64. 


LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE PARTHENON 


Revirws:—L’EGLISE_ET CURETIENNE EN By M. Gorzor. 
MY PRIVATE NOTE BOOK; or, Recollections of an Old Reporter. By W. H. 


Warts 

THE GE JENTILE AND THE JEW IN THE — OF THE TEMPLE OF 
CHRIST. B (Second 

THE UE By E. B. Bicetow. 

SLAVES ¢ TH KING; or, Before and After. By the Author of “ Grandmother's 


one: 
A VISIT TO ‘NORTHERN JAPAN, No. V 
Forsien Con 
Connesponpence :—TEMPLES OF BAALBEC. 
Scizxcz: — PROGRESS OF TRANSATLANTIC SCIENCE. RESEARCHES IN 


NEWER PLIOCENE AND POST-TERTIARY GEOLOGY. By J. Surra. 
Fine Ants: OF THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 
PROCEED! Gs. NCLETIES. 


NOTES OF Tie ow FEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING j 
Contributions by the Clergy and distinguished Literary Men; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


The FIRST’ NUMBER, for JANUARY, 1863, will be ready before 
Christmas, price ONE SHILLING, with 12 Illustrations. 


Contents: 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
THE NEW CURATE : a Tale in Nine Chapters. (Illustrated by J. E. Miflais, A.R.A.) 
Caste I.—The Small Room in Laura Place. 
IL.—Discord from the Harmonium. 
e of the Love Star. 
—The Earnest Listener. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN, (With an Illustration by C. W. Cope, R.A.) 
ARMY READING-ROOMS. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR IN THE EAST. (With 3 Illustrations.) 
now suet J TRIED FO. BE A HEROINE: a Story for Christmas Eve, in Four Chapters. 


I. Visit to London. 
IL.—Michael Barton. 

” at the Farm. 
» IV.—Tried with Fire. 


TROLLOPE ON THE CLERGY. 
PICTURES OF LIFE: “Only Grandmamma!” (With an Dlustration by 


cURISTMAS EVE: THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. (With an Illustration 
by L. Huard.) 


LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH. 
CHRISTIANITY: THE MARTYR. (With an Illustration by 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXVIIL, for DECEMBER 1862, is now ready. 
Contents : 
I. GENIUS AND DISCIPLINE IN LITERATURE. By the Eorron. 
Il. THE WATER- BABIES oF Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By the Rev. 
Author of Ho!” Chap.V. 
IIT. VINCENZO or, or, Rocks. By Joux Rorrixs, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Chapter “What he be? 
Iv. THE END” OF THE qnna® Eun EXHIBITION. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
eman. 
V. DECEMBER, 1862. Two Sonnets. By Srowey Donenz. 
VI. AN AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST. By Leste Sraeunx, 
VII. NELSON'S SWORD. By Aowszs 
VILL THE MARTYRS, Story of the Covenant im 1683. By the Rev. 


Parncipan 


TX. LANCASHIRE DISTRESS AND THE PRESENT MODES OF RELIEF. 


Vols. I. to VI. are now published, handsomely bound in 
cloth: 7s. Ts. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS; 


Diaries, and Correspondence. 


ale Morgan's C includes, among many others, Letters from 

Fag Jovem Tad Caroline Lamb E. Jenner 
Madame Patterson Bonaparte | L . 
The Duke of Devonshire Lady Stanley Byrou 
Darnley Countess Guiccioli 
Duke ot Leinster ¢ Countess of Cork & Orrery | Moore 
Marquis Wellesley Leitrim Dengles id 
Marquis of Anglesey Lord Duncannon Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
Marquis of Abercorn Lord Macaulay Thomas Campbell 
The Earl of Aberteen Joeeph Hume Rev. Sydney Sauith 

of / re 
The Earl of Carlisle Dan O'Connell 
Lord Melbourne Sheil 
This is published, 1 handsome volume, ~ on wood 

Loudan, Nicholls, and Hart; also a £1 6s, 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: 


Their Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil History, Economics, and Trade. 


By PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED, and DR. R. G. LATHAM. 
Seadinaeiiaie tie wood expressly for this work, by Paul J. Naftel. 


ml latrate well pred, It is the produce of many hands, and every hand a good one.""— 


This day is published, vo. 158. 
AN INQUIRY INTO 


THE THEORIES OF HISTORY, 


CHANCE, LAW, WILL, 
With Special Reference to 


“The ‘Inquiry into the Theories of is first-rate book. Its 
object is to reconcile theism with the concen of able nd from that reconciliation 
to deduce a true theory of history. The boole and effectual vindication of 
theism, and of a rational, as opposed to i Keview. 


This day {s published, post #vo. cloth, 64. 
A SHORT TRIP IN 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA 


IN THE SPRING OF 1862. 


By PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED. 
“Professor Ansted's descriptions are written with a neatness attesting the accuracy of a 
— observer's eyes. His volume is one both of value and entertainment; a book ealeu 
turn the thoughts of tourists down the Danube." —Athenceum, Aug. 16, 1862. 


Third Edition, 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 18s. 6d. 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE-DOCTOR: 


An Accurate and Detailed Account of the various Diseases to which the 
Equine Race is subjected; the latest Mode of Treatment, ae all 
the requisite Instructions and Prescriptions in plain Bnglish 


By EDWARD MAYHEW, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
“A book which should be in the possession of all who keep horses.” 
LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & ©O., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WORLD in the CHURCH. By F. G. 
Trarroxp, Author of “Too Much Alone,” and “ City and ”" Svols. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW BEADY. 
“If the Author continues to uce Novels of the character to which 


talent witl not be before he rank with class 
tton'is the chief, every he puts 


whom Si assuredly, 
forth, he resemb' iant of fiction who is said to 
as often as his feet ws touched the earth” Bells 


LONDON : CHARLES J. SKEET, KING WILLIAM STREBT, CHARING CROSS. . 


Now ready, 


GOLDEN LEAVES 
THE WORKS OF THE POETS AND PAINTERS. 


Edited by ROBERT BELL. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEY) AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is now by 
many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World. 


It comprises many copies of nearly every Work of merit or general interest 
published in England during the past twenty years, and is still further 
augmented and enriched from time to time by the addition of all the best 
New Works as they appear. 


Ww 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. i 
4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Baancu Esrantisaments: Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “* Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” &c. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 


ADAM BEDE, complete in 1 vol. 6s. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY — a WHICH A PRIZE MEDAL HAS BEEN AWARDED 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1862. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 

‘With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 64. 

A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


This day is published, 8vo. 12s. 
STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


With Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. 


By Lord MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
‘THE BOOK of the FARM. 


Srernens, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols. —— 8vo. with Engravings, half- 


THE BOO: BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS: their, Arrangement and 


8. 5 1 


TUE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 
Janne and Bunn. | Edited by F.RS.E. Royal svo. 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cuartes M‘Intosn. 2 


We fal julie reommending Me. M'Intosh's two excellent volumes to the notice of 
the public.” Gardeners’ Chroniole. 


THE FORESTER. By Jakes Brown, Wood-Manager to the 
greatly enlarged, royal 8vo. with numerous Engravings 


© Ths eulde good in the ngtich language.” '—Lindley’s Gardeners’ 
FARM ACCOUNTS: A Practical System of Farm Book- -Keep- 


ing, being that recommended in the “ Book of the Farm” 7 Beer Cen ¥. 
Royal vo, 28. 64. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, constructed in accordance with the 
“ We have no hesitation in , that of the Rares Accounts which 
arein ‘will bear with this.”—JZell's Messenger. 


Handsomely printed by Whittingham, in 4to. 10s. 6d. 


PRINCE CONSORT’S ADDRESSES 


DIFFERENT PUBLIC OCCASIONS, 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS. 


Published for the Society of Arts by 
BELL & DALDY, 18% FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


*,* Also a Cheap Edition for general distribution, 3d. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PISCICULTURE. 
l vol. post 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


FISH-CULTURE; 


Or, the Modern System of Breeding and Rearing Fish in 
Inland Waters. 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET, EC, 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ PLAYS, 


Complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C, 


THE LIFE OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
NOTICE. 


This day is published, the First Volume, 8vo. with Portrait, 


THE LIFE, TIMES, _ AND WRITINGS 
BISHOP OF “EXETER. 


By the Rev. R. N. SHUTTE, of Exeter. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE ENCYCLOPZIDIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Now complete, 21 vols. 4to., and INDEX, #25 12s. ia cloth boards, and 232 2s. 6d. in half-russis, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF 5,000 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 
AND STEEL. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
Nearly ready, with a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH; 


Or, PERSONAL EXPERIENCES DURING THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the BOOKS of 


MOSES ont OTHER WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW _TESTAMENT, an 
Argument of their Veracity. By Rev. J. J. Bicwr, late Margaret Professor of Divinity, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuainman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esgq., M.P. 


Srxerze Sunscrretron — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 


FRANK FOWLER, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, SW. 
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13 Great Strreer. 


HURST & BLACKET?'S NEW WORKS. 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; bei j being the Narrative of a Winter 


ite Islands. By Baeuen, 
Translated by Many Howirr. 2 vols. 
Miss Brem hi things to tell of the King. he Queen, ha 
remer hes many tl 
terest at the present time.” Unite Service Magazine.” Migs Bremer's work is full of 

of Greek life and and scenery.” —Sun. 


ISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2) 
lovers of good novel hail with delight anqther of of charming fictions.” 
“ Never has nas the trates of that noble aphorism. touch of nature makes the 
kin,’ been y verified than in 


wery ch story.” 
IRD EDITION of "FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
curious, and we eonsider het book to be as authentic asi i in the 
‘and details of ite information.” The Ti 


] jES MISERABLES. B VI ICTOR HUGO. The AUTHO- 
RIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. a Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“ The merits of * les Mis¢rables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole it 
abounds page after e with details of unequaled beaut warterly Review. “ Having 
carefully examined Mr. Wraxali's translation of ie celebrate novel we can conecientiourly 
the public, asa perfectly fu In its present form ‘Les Misérabies’ 

fair chance ot ha asale as rench Edition.” iner. 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanacu, 


of “ Nathalie,” “ “French Women of &e. 2 vols. 
of the ti Miss Ka 


Oliphant’s Life of Edward LEN is copious, 
it, and ing,as man and asa pastor,is not only fully but ex- 
broad, powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a stro: ere 
RE-ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. ‘An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated Millais, bound, Avery cheap and handsome new 
— wwesting ony of John ifax, worthy to pass freely from hand to hand as a gift-book 


wn VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. "with Maps, &c. “ Whoever wishes 
to gain an innght into the Italy of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 
done, and what she has to do, should consult Count Arrivabene's volumes, which are written 
eee larly vivid and d —Dickens's All the Year Round. 
O CHURCH. 5s. Beak and Illustrated. Forming _the 
New Volume of HURST & BL. ACEETTS STANDARD LIBRARY of AP 
EDITION of FOFULAR MODERN WORKS. 
We advise all who have the a to read this book." —A thenaeum. 
T in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 


Ciptain Round Vancouver's Island. By Captain C. E. | vol. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 Ove, with Mlustrations by W: and a Portrait 
great Sportsman, 2ls.; or in morocco, 42s. 


AFRICAN “HUNTING, from Natal to the 


Zambesi, Lake 1852 to 1860. By CHARLEs 
Batpwin, Esq. 


Third Thousand, 3 vols. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” and “ The Channings.” 
“ We must rank this story as the best Mrs. Wood has yet produced. One of the Soret ae 


is 
gracefully tlds and one of the beat Her 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE PROPHECY. A Novel. 


Racuet Burrer. 


By Lady 
oat ing ina fanciful syle a the 


citing 
Tall of vivid of character, and shoving by touches of pathos and felin: 
which exercise a powerful influence on the reader.” —Kilkenny 


8vo. 14s. with a Portrait. 
THE J OSEPH LOCKE, Engineer. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND ; or, 


The Outside and Inside of Australia. By W. R.H. Jessor, M.A. 
Post 8vo. with an Iustration, 10s. 6d. 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of 
“ Life in Tuscany.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


afford a good deal of 
‘s Island." —Saturday Review. 


eee “NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Su AVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 


Author of Money,” Coder: the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. 


of the Ring superior to ony of the works. It is 
developed with great skill,” Post. or cannot but feel interested 


HE MAROON. By Capt. Maree 3 vols. 
** The Maroon ’ will rank Capt. Reid's most popular works.""—A theneum. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. 8 vols. 


“* Marion Leslie’ is a story of life, fold ny one who knows all its characteristics 


well. It is a genuine, hearty, human story, full of and unflagging interest.” —/’ost. 
A} PRODIGAL SON. By Dees Coox, Author of “ Paul 
Foster's Daughter.” (December 


NOTICE. —“ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ by M. E. 
Braddon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 


pay good to be enjoyed rather than criticized. It is 
tll incident, we well put together. When begin to read we cannot choose but to go 


Aud Secret’ is essential, * strong’ 
Ailey +The reader is com; 


It will be asa 
writing. . eenest interest 
velopment of the story." "The 


book. 
led to follow with the k 
(The Seventh Edition now ready. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Arpaxy Foy- 


siaxgus,Junr. 3vols. Is ready this Day at every Library. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” be eae (the Fourth), 1 vol. 5s. (Ready. 


the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 1ONOUR. 5 Day, in 2 vols. 


SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone.” Is now ready. 4s. 6d. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 
Authors of The Queens of Society,” &c. 2 vols. 


see at 2. glance how wide has been chosen, and what a herculean task it 
have been to into round of literature. ... We cannot rise 
from the of this we have acquired much interesting and 
valuable! respecting the literat country.” —The Observer. UReady 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Freperrcx Anworp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“The value of this book consists in the care with which the writer has collected together 
much of what Lord Macaulay by a spoke which is either not known or _ easily 


access- 
tc the general reader st the subject of his 
rom documentary authority, and thus produces a volume which cannot fail to be 

read with interest.” Examiner. 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK;; or, Recollec- 


of om Old Reporter. By W. H. Warts, Author of 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


By J. Faxv. 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. (January 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, is CATHERINE STREET. STRAND. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. Popular Edition, 50th Thousand, 5s. Library Edition, with all 
the Illustrations of Cruikshank kshank and Leech, 2is. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PRESENT FOR EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 


Cuisine Classique, 12s. 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 
Cuisine Bourgeoise, 5s. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK; or. 


Puddings, Tarts, &c., their proper all the Year Round. By the 
Author of “ Gourmet’s 


THE LADY’S DESSERT BOOK. By the 


Author of “ Everybody's Pudding Book.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


WAS HE SUCCESSFUL ? 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKE. 


The Christmas Illustrated Number of the Publishers’ Circular will be 
published on December 8, containing 50 pages of Specimen 
Illustrations from the New Season Books and Lists of all the 
Publishing Houses. Single copies (treble number), 9d. ; or 42s. 
per Hundred in Booksellers’ Wrappers. Orders are requested 
immediately. Advertisements not later than December 2. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR OFFICE, 47 LUDGATE HILL, 
November 24, 1862. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE. 


and Fine 
‘With Mage and 600 Engrevings, of 


A PICTORIAL, “DESCRIPTIV E, and HISTORICAL 
“ A standard work of Hellenic lore.” —Press. 


Also, by the same Author, 
ATHENS and ATTICA: Notes of a Tour. Third 


Edition, with Maps and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 8. 6d. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 701 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR. THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPE. With POEMS by TOM TAYLOR. 4to. cloth elegant, 2Is. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 


Georce Orror. With a Portrait, and 110 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 4to. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2ls. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY of the 16th, 17th, 


18th, and 19th Centuries. the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. Mlusttated by 
Holman Hunt, Watson, G 4to. cloth elegant, 


ELIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, 


and Illustrations by Gilbert, Watson, and Wolf. 4to, cloth elegant, 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Edited by 


Printed in Colours, frony designs by Birket Foster. 4to. cloth elegant, 21s. 


MOSLEY’S HISTORY of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Finely printed 


on Toned Paper, with Steel Illustrations by Turner. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 


edges, 16s. 
COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Tuomas 


Mitter. With 24 Page Illustrations, by Birket Foster. Printed in Colours. 
4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 15s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. [Illustrated by Birket 


Foster, Thomas, Pickersgill, &c. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


ODES and SONNETS. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 


Small 4te. cloth, gilt edges, 108. 6d. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. By the Rev. 


R. A. Wittmort. With Engravings by Birket Foster. Small 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. _ Illustrated by 


Gilbert. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S MILES STANDISH. Illustrated 


by Gilbert. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S DESERTED COTTAGE. 


trated by Gilbert, Foster, &c. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d 


LONGFELLOW’S VOICES of the NIGHTS, 


BALLADS, &c. Illustrated by Gilbert.. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


BEATTIE’S MINSTREL. Illustrated by Birket 


Foster. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HOWITT’S HOMES and HAUNTS of the BRITISH 


POETS. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With 240 


Engravings by E. H. Webnert. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL. Edited 


by Eomounp Rovuttepce. With an Illuminated Frontispiece and 100 Illustra. 
tions. 6s. 


MILTON’S COMUS. [Illustrated by and 


Biexet Foster. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. 


CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING. With 


Illustrations. Koyal 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE BOYS and GIRLS’ ILLUSTRATED GIFT- 


BOOK. With 200 large Engravings by Weir, Watson, H. K. Browne, &c. 
Square imperial, cloth gilt, 5s. 


DICK RODNEY ; or, the Adventures of an Eton Boy. 


By James Grant. Mlustrated. 5s. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. €.  Illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, &. 5s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK of 


FISH, REPTILES, &c. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 200 Lilustrations. 


Fep. 4to. gilt, 5s. 
a Tale of the 


THE WILD MAN of the WEST: 


Rocky Mountains. By R. M. Battantyne. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


CLARISSA; or, the Inheritance. A Book 


for Girls. By Anne Bowman. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of NONSENSE. By Epwarp Lear. 3s. 6d. 
LOUIS'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Miss May. With 


Iilustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HEROINES of HISTORY. With Illustrations. Fep. 


8vo. eloth, 36. 6d. 


THE STORY at CERVANTES. By A. B. Epwanps. 


Trustrated. 
HODOB-FeDER: a Medley of Christmas Tales, 


Humorvus Poetry, Riddles, &c. Mixed by Eomunp Rowrtevce. Fep. 8vo. 


fancy boards, Is. 
RIDDLES and JOKES. 3rd Series. Collected by 


the Editor of “ Every Boy’s Magazine.” Fep. 8vo. boards, ls. [On the 12th inst. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 
FARRINGDON STBEET, E.C. 


| SMITH, ELDER, & 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


THE, NEW EOREST: its History and, Somer 
WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon, 

JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHAN. 
TEN YEARS im the UNITED STATES: being an 
ay ~ in the North and South. By D. W. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Volume VI 
hic Lange Illustrations by John Everett Millais, Frederidt Frederick 


Walker, and Frederick 
Sv0. handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JUVENILE WORKS. 
STORIES of OLD; or, Bible Narratives suited to the 


Capacity of Young Children. By Canoriwe 
FIRST SERIES.—OLD TESTAMENT. With 7 [lustrations 
by Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES.—NEW TESTAMENT. With 7 Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*«* The Volumes are sold separately. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at Home, 


With 4 Illustrations by ‘Walter Chime: Square 16mo. extra, 2s: 6d. 


IN A MINUTE. I QUITE FORGOT. 

I DON’T LIKE. I DID NOT MEAN TO DO IT. 
I CAN’T DO IT. IT DOES NOT MATTER. 

I CAN DO IT. I DID NOT Do It. 

I WILL—I WON'T. I DON'T CARE. 


TUFLONGBO’S JOURNEY in SEARCH of OGRES, 


With an Account of his Early Life, and-How his Shoes got Worn Out. By Hoimz Laz. 
With 6 Di: ions by Bep. 8v extra, 38. 6d. 


8vo. Cloth 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LEGENDS from FAIRY LAND. With 8 Hlustra- 


tions by H. Sanderson. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL. ADVENTURES of TUF- 


LONGBO and ble ELFIN COMPANY in their JOURNEY with I CONTENT 
CHANTED FOREST. With 8 Illustrations by Fep. 8¥ 
xtra, 


NEXT WEEK. 
SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Maroanrr Goooman, Author of “Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 


8vo. cloth, 6s, 
ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Venerable 


Archdeacon Evans, Author of “ The Reetory sa &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AN ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By the late Rev. Fr W. Ro M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
AFTER DARK. By Write Corrms, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” &e. New Edition, with 5 Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted from the 
By W.M. Taackeray. With Illustrations. Crown &vo. cloth, 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: Being the Ad- 

LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of 
“ Man and his Dwelling Place,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

'SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD FICTION. 

NEW ISSUE (THIRD). 


WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from “ Fraser's 


Magazine.” 


_AMBERHILL. By A.J. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By Gwynne. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asnrorp Owen. 
*e* The List of Fifteen Volumes previously published may be had of all Booksellers. 


SHORTLY. 


Second Edition, Revised. With a New Introduction and Index. 


LIFE in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST; or, 


‘Travelsin Northern Borneo. By S Sr. Late H.M.'sConeul- 
General in, Borneo. ELM "Charge Affaires to Hayti. "Tliustrated with 16 Coloured 
and Tinted Lithographs, and 3 Maps. 2vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


| SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G 
Author's Superintendence, by 


s, Professor at Heidelberg. under the 


Bonnert. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
LONDON PEOPLE; "‘Sketched from Life. By 


Cuantes Bennerr. With fep. 4to. elegantly bound, 7s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS. 
_ENTANGLEMENTS. By the Author of “ Caste,” 


“ Bond and Free,” &c. 2’vols. 


NORMANTON. By A. J. - BaRROWCLIFFE, Author of 


“ Amberhill,” and “ Trust for Trust.” 1 vol. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “Who Breaks, 


Pays,” and “ Cousin Stella.” 1 vol. 


SMITH, BLDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL.. 
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The 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


I | xIx 
SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


CEYLON : with Narratives and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and 
Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Rentiles, Fishes, Insects, &c. By Sir 
J. a Tennent, K.C.S. , LL.D. With 82 Woodcut Lilustrations. nel 
8vo. 12s. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD: a Popular Scien- | 


tific Account of the we * History of the Animal and Vegeebi Kingdoms in 
the Equ atorial Regions. By Dr. G. HagvwiG, Author of “The Sea and its 
Living Wonders.” With s romoxylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of the 


DUKE of WELLINGTON, condensed into One Volume; with 16 Plans and 
Maps and a Portrait (tvee-cul/, 22s.) 8yo. 15s, 


MORAL EMBLEMS from J. CATS and 


R. FARLIE. Woodcut Ilustrations and Ornaments by J. Leghton, F.S A.; 
Picotr. Second Edition (morecco by Rimere, 62s.0d.) Imperial 
vo. 318 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. With 


126 Original Illustrations on Steel and Wood.by ©. Bennett; Preface by the 
(morocco, 3is. 6d.) Square crowo Byo. 


LYRA SACRA: Hymns, Odes, and Fragments 


of Sacred Poetry. tne Rev. Bovrewter Wey Savite, Maa A. Second | 


Edicion (morveco, calf antique, 6d.) Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA DOMESTICA: Hymns from 


the German of C. J. P. Sprrra, by Ricnarw» Massie New Ldition (morocco 
antique, 12s.; calf antique, 10s.) Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Vit 


THE CHORALE- BOOK for ENGLAND : 


the Hymns Translated from the German by C. Winkwortu ; the Tunes co 
piled :ni edited by Professor W. Bennerr and by Urro GoLpscumivt hag 
morocco, gilt edges, 188.) Fey. 410. 10s. 6d. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by Catur- 


rine Winkworth. New Eiitions of the First ani Second Series (morveco | 


antique, 12s. 6d. cach ; calf antique, \0s. 6d. cach.) bach Series, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Fist Series. With 


225 Woodcuts, engraved under the Superintendence of John Leighton, F.S.A. 
New Edition (morwcco antique, 36s.; morocco elegant, 42s.) Fep. 4vo. 21s. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL. 


WORKS, complete in One Volume. With Portrait and Vignette (morocco by | 


Riviere, 428.) Medium 8vo. 2is. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION: of THOMAS MOORE’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in | + la r” type, with Portrait after 
Phillips (morocco, 21s.) Square crown 8vo. 12s. 


TENNIEL’S EDITION of MOORE’S LALLA 


ROOKH. With 69 Wordcut Illustrations from Origival Drawings, and 5 
Initral Pages of Persian Design by I’. Sulman, jun. (morocco by Hiviere, 42s.) 
Fep. 4to. 2is. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 


Desigs on Steel by Daniel Maclise, R.A. (moroceu by Riviere, 52s.6d.) Super- 
royal Svo. Gd. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the 


QUEENS of ENGLAND. Revised Edition, embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. 8 vols, post 8vo. 60s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S. HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of James the Sevond. evised Evition, with 
— of the Author (calf exivu or tiee-cal) by Riviere, 84>.) 8 vols. pust 
8vo. 48s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of James the Second. Library Edition (calf extra 
by Hayday, £5 $s.) 5 vols. 8vo, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Prople’s Edition (calf dy Aivicre, Twe vols. in Oue, 
3s.) 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


TORICAL ESSAYS. One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by Riviere, 
30s.) Square crown 2ls. 


‘LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Woodcut Ilustrations from the Antique G. (morocco 
by Riviere, 42s. ; tree-calf extra by Riviere, 31s. 64.) Fep. 4to 


LORD MACAULAY’ LAYS of ANCIENT 


| ROME: with IVRY and the ARMADA (morocco by Riviere, 10s. 6d.) 16mo. 
| price 4s. 6d. 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Square |6mo. 3s. 6d. 


COX’S TALES of the ¢ GODS and HEROES. 


Wood from Drawings by the Author. Fep. 
vo. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION « of CONYBEARE and 


HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With 46 Iustrations 
and Maps (tree-calf extra or calf antique by Riviere, Two vols. in One, 20s.) 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. New Edition of the Intermediate Edition ; with 

a somewhat fuller Selection of Maps, Plates, Wood Eneravings (morocco, 
3 50s.) 2 vols. square crown 

8vo. 3ls. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The Library Deven, with all the mye Tius- 
trations (antique calf, £4 16s. ; tree-calf by Riviere, 244s.) 2 vols. 4to. 


CALVERT’S WIFE’S ‘S MANUAL. Printed, 
| xxvint 


STORIES and TALES by the Author of 


AMY HERBERT; Cotetre Edition, each Story complete in One Volume. 


10 vols. crown 8vo. ‘Bas. 


AMY HERBERT. ... . «286d. | IVORS . BS. 6d. 
GERTRUDE. ... 2s.6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON. . 3s. 6d. 
THE BAKL'S DAUGHTER .2s.6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL 5s.0d. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE 2s 6d. | LANK ION PARSONAGE . 4s.fd. 
CLEVE HALL. ..... «38. 3s.6d. ' URSULA . . 4s. 6d. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


my ap Edition. with 36 Woodcut I!lustrations, complete in 1 vol. medium 
Bio. la ge type, cloth, with gilt edges, I4s.; or handsomely bound in morocco, 
price Sis. ¢ 


“MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEUGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New Edition, reconstructed 
(calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
XXXI 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY; or. Dictiow of G-neral Biography ; comprising above 16,000 Me- 
moirs and Biographical Sketches. New Edition, with Supplement (ca//, 13s.) 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 

XXXII 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY; Popular Dictiv of With 900 Wood- 
cuts. Sixth Raition, revised, with Supp by T. Cospono, M.D. 
(calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
Revised tsroughout, with a New General Index (calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRA- 


XXXV 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY; or, Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres (calf, 13s.) 
Fep. 10s. 
XXXVI 


BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 


SPORTS With above 600 Woodcu: Iliu-trations, 
from Original Desigus by Joun Leeen. 8vo. half bound 


“ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for PRI- 


VATE FAMILIES. Newly revised and enlarged Edition, with 8 Plates of 
Figures and 150 Woodcuts (caéf, 12s.) Fep. 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, and GREEN, 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 6, 1862. 


CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a complete 


of all Athletic, Sclentific, and of 
Youth. Nee | Hundred Woodcuts and Ten Vignette Titles, 
beautifully printed ew Edition, enlarged and improved, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. (postage, 6d. 
This is the original and genuine “ Boy’s tie Book,” formerly published 
by "tir. Bos Bogue, and recently ae, Kent & Co. Care should be taken, in 
ordering, to give the exact ti 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. With — Engravings. Abridged from the 
above. 1l6mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d. 


“MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY!” 


Birthday . By CHARLES and Mary Cowpen Ciarke, Authors of The 
* &c. Beautifully Mlustrated by the Brothers 
bala Small post 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. (postage, 6d.) 

unchjectienable child's book is the rarest of all books. ‘Many Happy Returns of the 

my ia oto y this, but ~ifestminster He shrinking, upon its positive excellences for a long 

“Tt will be as acceptable to the ng as * Sandford and Merton’ was wont to be half a 

century since. Tue will share the the young with Hans 
Andersen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Grimm.”—P’lymouth Journal. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT 


AUTHORS. A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, 
Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, 
&c. In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and 
Countries. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. pp. 568, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. (postage, 6d.) 
“ The quotations are perfect gems; their selection evinces sound judgment and an excellent 


the treasure with profound gratitudeit should find its way to every home.” 
“We know of no better book of its kind." Examiner. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE;; delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his 
Plays, the Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. By the Editors of * Truths 
Illustrated by Great Authors.’’ Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, 6s. (postage, 6d.) 


*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dodd's 
Beauties, or any other volume of Shakespearian selections. 


SONGS of the SOUL during its PILGRIM- 


AGE HEAVENWARD;; being a New ae. of Poetry, iilustrative of the 
Power of the Christian Faith ; selected from the Works of the most eminent 
British, Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, Original and 
Translated. By the Editors of “ Truths Mlustrated by Great Authors,” &c. 
Second Edition” fep. ore. <p beautiful Frontispiece and Title, pp. 63s, "cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. (postage, 6d 

i ar wane ott be appreciated by the admirers of “The 
Christian 


THE BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, the 


Practical Christian’s Daily Companion ; being a Collection or upwards of Two 
Thousand Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, 
Beauty, and Practicability ; selected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged n 
Eighty-two Sections, each comprising a different theme for meditation. By the 
Editors of “ Truths Illustrated by Great Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 
pp 536, large type, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. (postage, 6d. 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of gnatoony Narratives, 
extracted from the pages of Contemporary Chronicles of Modern Historians, of 
the most Remarkable Occurrences in each Reign ; with Reviews of the Manners, 


abits, A &e. of the People. By Cuaxres | 


pm Twenty-fifth Edition, isee fine paper, with Nine Illustrations by 
Anelay, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; 


side Researches. Being a Series of pe tics 


or, Windsor Fire- | 


i 
Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and 


a novel manver to combine Amusement with Exercise in the Attainment of 


Knowledge. By Cuartotre Exiza Caper. Royal lémo. elegantly printed, 


4s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 

*,* The idea of this entirely original style of Enigmas is taken from one said 
to have been written by Her Majesty f for the Royal Children, which, with the 
Solution, is given. 

“ A capital , and one of the of those commendable mental exercises which 
knowledze study. mito the Qu Queen's ry subjects it comes, 
he statement in the preface, that it is a game 


he hint ini 
and if, indeed, it were not invented by the Queen | 


in long and winter as will 
enable the young to pass them away both pleasantly and profitably.” —City Press. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By 


the Author of ‘Mia and Charlie.” Second Edition, > Six Illustrations, fep. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. (postage, 6d.) 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a 


Handybook of Terms, Phrases, os Cognomens, Allusiors, &c., in con- 
with Universal Daily. Wants. Epwarp SHELTON, Assistant Editor of 
“The Dictionary of Dai ants,” ” and one of the Contributors to “ The 
Reason Series, &c. wet. crown pp. 384, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage, 6d.) 

* A handy little volume, which will supply the place of ‘Haydn's Diction of Dates" to 
qnay pereene wh who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it contains some things that Haydn's 


book 
“Itisto the historical student wn | anti # what ‘Enquire Within’ is to the practical 
fe—not di ing with stores of uired — well- ited spowtedes, but giving 
that little aid w , in moments of hurry and business, io true economizer of time. 
Volunteer Service Gazette. 
“ Mr. Shelton deserves well of those who really wish to understand what they read.” 


Spectator. 
“Mr. iden ond well cut. The Historical Finger- 


be 

“ The idlest reader would find it qemvantens to have it within reach.” Publishers’ Circular. 

“ Meally a very useful work x and, at the present day, when everybody is expected to be up in 
everything, as good a handybook for union on the current subjects of ‘convorsntion asany 
that we About 3,000 subjects have all the ir place in this extraordinary 

iven, the of each is sufficient for ordinary purposes.” 


on! ent research. ..... as book of reference, on 
study or lil '— Naval and Military 


book, "but ite title does not do it. “A finger- “post only points to 

what you want to arrive at but in msel ves. 
excellen| we strongly recommend our readers asa cheap mine 

useful information.” Journal of Horticulture. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


JOHN TIMBS’S 
POPULAR WORKS. 


“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties 
should ever after be a good table-talker, an excellent companion for children, 
a ‘well-read person, and a proficient lecturer ; for Mr. Timbs has stored up 
in this little volume [* Things Not Generally Known’) more knowledge than 
is to be found in a hundred books that might be named.” —ATHENZUM. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART of 


the AGE; or, the Aen Exhibition of 1862. Popularly Described from 
its Origin ‘to its Close. By Joun Timps, F.S A., Editor of * The Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art,” Author of “ Things Not Generally Known,” “ Curiogi. 
ties of Science,” &c. In a closely-printed volume, illustrated with a fine 
Photograph from negatives specially retained for this work by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, pp. 350, 6s, (postage, 6d.) (Just ready. 


SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. Con. 


taining Sketches of the Progress of Education in England, from the Rei 

King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and School and College Lives fof 

most Celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; Inventors and 

Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By Joun Tips, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, entire:y revised and partly re-written, with a Frontis. 

mae by John Gilbert, 13 Views of Public Schools, "aad 20 Portraits by Harvey, 
audsomely bound in cloth, fep. 5s. (postage, 4d.) 


at using volume, and will be school. 

ent its execution equally so. 0 Rook to boys, but 
those of W. . Eton, Harrow tarvow, Rugby. and 
sole of high repute, the accounts are full and Queries. 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVER. 
ERS in SCIENCE and USEFUL ARTS. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. 
Edition (Fourth ), with numerous Illustratious, fep. 8vo. “a 
elegant, 5s. (postage, 6d.) 
«These tories by ‘Timbe are as marvelous asthe‘ ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments," 


ther interes into a volume —Atlas. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young. By Jouw 
Tras, F.S.A. First Series (Thirtieth Thousand), and Second Series (Teuth 
Thousand). Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d, each (postage, 4d.) 


remarkably. little book —a book as full of information asa 
pomegranate is —Punch. 


“A very 


.CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE, PAST and 
PRESENT. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. First pe Second Series. Third 
Not Generally Known” in Science.) Fep. cloth, 2s. 


“* Curiosities of Science * contains as much iafapation in 250 pages as could otherwise be 
gleaned fom reading elaborate ane on physical astronomy, 
geology nautical geography, maguetism, electric teie- 


CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. A Book for 


Old and Young. Joun Tiss, F, Things Not Generally Known” 
in History.) ‘enth Thousand. Fep. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 


“ We can concei book for the dra 
‘e can yragen pe more amusing wing-room, or one more useful for the 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and 
By Joun Tims, F.S.A. Eighth Thousand. Fep. cloth, 
Bh Rs Fh better books for young persons; it is instructive, entertaining, and 


“ A work which ninety-nine persons out of every hi would take up whenever it came 
their way, and would always learn something from. 


Me 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 


with Historical Sketches of the vy rey of the Art. By Tuomas Jou» 
Guttick, Painter, and Joun Times, F a a Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Small 8vo. 336 pp. cloth, 6s. (postage, 6d. 


*,* This work has been adopted as a text-book in the Schools of ae at 
South Kensington, in connexion with the Science and Art Department of 
Committee of Council on Education. 


“We can heartily recommend this tle vebyme | to all who are desirous of understanding what 
admire in a good painting.” —Daily 
‘his popular porsel of the art of ~The deserves Ape’ wide diffusion. Many young men 
women wal in it valuable aid to their efforts a’ f-ed: 
“A book w all lovers of art will rejoice in, as  ouaialen in small ‘compass, the very 
information which Exhibi <5 3 and Art Unions must have made so many thousands sensible 
of their want of." —Nati ional Mapasins. 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


and ART: most important Improvements and Discoveries of 
the Past Year in M and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geol y and Mineralogy, Meteorology 
and Astronomy. By Joun Timps, F.S. a) ith Fine engraved Frontispiece 
and Vignette. "Pep. cloth, 5s, (postage, 4d. 


*,* This work, published annually, records the Proceedings of the Fines 
Scientific Societies, and is indispensable for such as wish to possess a 
picture of the latest Novelties of Science aud the Arts. 


“ Ably and honestly compiled." —A thenwum, 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, EC. 
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December 6, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD: a Popular 


Scientific Account of the Natural History of the Animal and Vegetable King- 
dom in the Equatorial Regions. By Dr. G. Harrwic. With 8 Schema 
lographs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, 2ls. 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON: a Narrative 


of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By Sir Rutwerrorp Avcock, K.C.B., 
2 vols. Svo. with Maps and above 


H. M. Minister Pleni ntiary in Japan. 
(Just ready. 


Hlustrations. 


LOWER BRITTANY and the BIBLE, its 


Priests and People ; with Notes on Religious and Civil Liberty in cee By 
James Bromrietv. Post 8vo, In afew days. 


NOTES on MEXICO in 1861 and 1862. 


Politically and Socially considered, from an Actual Survey of that Country. 
By Cuartrs Lempareae, D.C.L. Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 6d, 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA, principally in the District South-East of Adelaide. Bythe Rev. 
J. E. Woops, F.G.S. 8vo. with 38 Woodcut Illustrations, l4s. 


HERZEGOVINA ; or, Omer Pacha and the 


Christian Rebels ; with a Brief Account of Servia. By Lieut. G. AanuTunurt, 
R.H.A,, F.R.G.S._ Post 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d. 


THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 


tical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Firzroy. 8vo. with numerous Mlustra- 
tions. (Nest week. 


THE GARDENERS’ ANNUAL for 1863. 


Edited by the Rev. S. ReyNotps Hote; with a Coloured Illustration by John 
Leech. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


the 


omance 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By t 


Author of “ Morning Clouds,” the “ Afternoon of Life,” and the * 
of a Dull Life.” Post svo. 5s. 


THE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. By 


M. Rurix Pietxowskt. Followed by a of Recent Events tn 
Poland. Translated from the French. Post vo. (Just ready. 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir 


Bexnarv Burke, Ulster King of Arms. Third Series, completing the work. 
Crown 8vu. 12s. Gd. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, 


Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotanes, D«. -D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part Il.: The Age aud Authority of the P. ed. Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: 
Demonstrating a Universal Faith, By Wittiam Howirr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(Jn January. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EU- 


ROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Meate D’Avmoné, D.D. 
Vols. I. and II, 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkwonru ; the Tunes com- 
piled and edited by W. S. Bennett and O. Gotpscumipr. Fep. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: an 


Agricultural Memoir of the late PRINCE CONSORT. Prepared, with the 
sanction and permission of Her Majesty the Queen, by J.C. Morvon. 4to. with 
numerous Illustrations. (Neariy ready. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGOAGES; being the * Practical French 
Smo. 5s, 


and English Dictionary,” condensed by the Author. Square 1 


LAURIE’S SHILLING ENTERTAINING 


LIBRARY, for Families, School Libraries, and Working Men. Quarter! 
vols,, each with 6 full-page lilustrations. Three volumes, - 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
‘ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
CHRISTMAS TALES, 


@quare 18mo. cloth, 1s. each, or sewed, 9d. each, will be ready next week. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, « OO. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


ALBEMARLE Street, 
December 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT: the PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of H.R.H. i with an 
Iutroduction giving some Outlines of his Character. [Just ready. 


I 
THE BISHOP of LONDON’S CHARGE to the 


CLERGY of the DIOCESE of LONDON, Dec. 2, 1862. Svo. 2s. 


ut 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, 
vO. 


THE FIVE GREAT “MONARCHIES of the 


THE TAEPING REBELLION in CHINA; from 


Information collected on the Spot. By Lz Ba Comr. R.N, With 7 Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. od. 


vi 
HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By James Feacvusson, F.R.1.B.A. With 310 Illustrations. Svo. 3is. 6d. 


vir 


TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for the 


of collecting and | into India. By 
Manxuam. With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations. 


Lements 


GONGORA: an Historical Essay on the Age of 


vols. small 8vo. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 1 Scenery. 


By Groncr Bonrow, Author of the “ Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s, 


x 
LIVES of the STEPHENSONS. By Samven Suites. 


Forming the Third Volume of “ Lives of the Engineers.” With 2 Portraits and 70 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


XI 
FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE, with a 


Narrative of the E: ition sent to Explore its U fom. T. W. 


XII 


COLLECTED PAPERS in PROSE and VERSE 


(Original and Reprinted). By Mrs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN and 


CARY HAGENIAS TERRITORIES. By Naruan Davis. and 12 Illustrations. 
VO. lus. 


XIV 


ANNALS of the WARS of the 19th CENTURY, 


1s00-15. By General Sir Eowann Cost. Vols.1and2. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 
Fep. Svo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND:—Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 00 Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, 8vo. 9. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays. By Various 
by The Right Rev. Wu. Tnomsox, D.D., Lord Bishop’ of Gloucester 


a 
List of Contributors. 
Rev. %4 Mansex, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 


The Right Rev. Wa. Firzcenaro, D.D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

Rev. Dr. McCavt, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King's Coll., London. 
Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A., Preacher to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

Kev. Groncr Rawiixsox, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

Rev. Canon Hanoy Brown, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

Right Rev. Wau. Tuomsox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The Very Rev. Jonny Excicorr, B.D., Dean of Exeter. 


SERMONS preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. By Wat. Twou- 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
By Rev. H. L. Mansex, B.D. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the TRUTH of the 
RECORDS STATED, ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 6, 1862. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of OBSERVA- 


TIONAL SEISMOLOGY; as Developed in the Report to the Royal Society of 
London, of the Expedition made by Command of the Society into the Interior ofthe 
Kingdom of Naples, to Investigate the Circumstances of the Great Serthenshee 
of December 1857. By Rupert Maver, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., M.R.1.A., 
&c. Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the el Society of London. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations in Lithog: and 
Maps. This day. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperra 


BiaGpeEn. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Published by Authority of the Science and Art Department of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Italian 


Sculptures of the Middle Ages 2nd Period of the Revival of Art. A Series of 
Fifty Photographs of Works in the above Section of the Museum, Selected and 
y vam ee by J. C. Rovinson, F.S.A. The photographs executed by C. Thurston 
Thompson. 1 large handsome folio volume. [Nezt week. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


ABBOT of CLAIRVAUX. By James Correr Moraison. | vol. demy 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


ROBA DI ROMA; or, Walks and Talks 


about Rome. By W. W. Story. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Next week. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. 1 vol. fep. 8vo, [Next week. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH; a Biography. By 


Juun Forster. A Cheap Edition, with Ilustrations. Post 8vo. [Nert week. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPH’Ss NEW WORK. 
ORLEY FARM. Antuony TROLLOPE. 


With Forty Ilustrations by J. E. lais, A-R.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 22s. 
*,* A new issue is now ready. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


DICKENS. A New and Cheap 7 with a Fron 
cus Stone. 1 vol. post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


By CHARLES 


» and Vignette by 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA and 


the of ANCONA. By Tuomas vol. 
post 8vo. 1 


FRANCATELL?S ROYAL 


TIONER. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


CONFEC- 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK from 


PORTSMOUTH to the PEIHO. Edited by Watrer Waite. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 5s. 


MARIETTA: A Novel. By Tuomas 


Apotpaus Trottope, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. ,Second Edition, 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Antony 


Third Edition, 2vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS: 


Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; a History. 2 vols. 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’'S one SPEECHES. With Elucidations 
and Con: ng Narrative. 3 v: 


LIFE of JOHN srannwwe-tive é SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 65. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gésrne. A Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 
to 


Henstetcn Wepcwoop, M.A.., late Fellow of Ch. Coll. Cam. Vol. II. (E 
PP 570, cloth, 14s. (will be complete in 3 vols.) The first vol. may s:ill 
had, at the same price. 
ionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading bat no intelligent 
“Piet pitied who should find himself ae up ona mee iny day in a lonely house inthe 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation. than that which Mr, 
Wedgwood's Dictionary of English Tare could afford him. 2S yous read it through, 


MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux Mé. 


langes de Litterature Macaronique. Par Octave Deterierre. Small 4to, 
PP 180, Vay by Whittingham, and handsomely bound in the Koxburghe 
style. 

‘This volume, together with the one published by the Author in 1852, forms the 
completest collection of that peculiar form pe poh ayo in existence, 


ANALYSE des TRAVAUX de la SOCIETE des 
PHILOBIBLON de LONDRES. Par Octave Small 4to. 
pp. viii. 134, bound in the Roxburghe style, 10s. Gd. 


LES ECOSSAIS en FRANCE, les FRANCAIS en 


ECOSSE. Par Francisque Micuet, Correspondant de |'Institut de France, 
&c. Handsomely bound in 2 vols. 8vo. in rich blue cloth, with emblematical 
a ns, pp. 600 each, with upwards of 100 Coats of Arms, and other Illustrations, 

1 i2s.—Alsoa Large Paper Edition (limited to 100 Copies), printed on thick 
Ah 2 vols. 4to. half morocco, with three additional Steel Engravings, £3 3s, 


LETTERS on BIBLIOLATRY. By Gorrnomw 


Eruraim LessinG. Translated from the German by the late H. H. Bernanp, 
Ph. Dr. 8vo. pp. 184, cloth, 
Three generations of British Reviewers on LEssinG. 
“ The work before us is as genuine sour-krout as ever perfumed a feast in Westphalia.” 
Asa poet, asacritic, phil her, or cont: his 
as we of England are accustomed to admire 


nervous, yet quiet, 
glitter or antithesis; idiomatic, pure without cag transparent, yet full of charaster and 
rst foreigner who giury pres a 
the world had ever seen, was Gotthold Ephraim Lessin, gat 33 To hey See Review, July 1819. 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS; a Critical 


Inquiry into the > Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; 
with the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be 
not only consistent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good Govern- 
ment. By Benepicr pe Spinosa. From the Latin. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Edisor. 8vo. pp. 368, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WORKS by the LATE HORACE HAYMAN 


WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
Paris, and of the Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and Boden Protessor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Vol. I1l.—Also, under the title ESSAYS 
ON LITERATURE, in Two Volumes.—Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth. 


THE SPAS of EUROPE. By M.D. 


1 vol. 8vo. pp. 516, cloth, 12s. 

“This is decidedly the most elaborate and complete work on mineral waters which 

esearch and authority, wri! n one Ww is eV. 
which we confident tly to the 

be recomm us’s Work as by that been written in our 

language, ect in view.” —Athenceum. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 


PARKER, Minister of the aoa -eighth Congregational Society at Boston, 
U.S. Containing his Theol Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; ry Literary Miscellanies. Edited by Frances 
Power Conse. Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters cot 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Par! from a 
Medallion by Santain. . 380, cloth. {Shordly. 


from cover tocover, at a sittin great 
with, Itis a very 
tales of li 


TITAN. By Jean Friepricn Ricwrer. Trans- 


lated into English, for the first time, by Cnas. T. Brooks. 2 vols. Svo. cloth. 


2, o* rus’ and ‘ Titan’ themselves, though in form nothing more than 
Press would say, ity solid metal enough in them to na“ novel 
cireulating libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree ; and much which, attenuate it as 
ight no quarterly subseriber could well carry withhim. . . pret. and among 
highest his time, we must reckon | ae though he wrote no Verses; a@ philosopher, “thom he 
promulgated no systems. . @ man we can safely ore to universal stu 
mo: 


and for those who, in the actual ‘state of matters, may blame him, the 
maxim: * What is extraor ”"—Thomas Carlyle’s 


to look at with your own eyes.’ 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essa Wels. and II. 


THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTORATION. By 
Sone Bewt, Author of the “ Annotated Edition of the British Poets.” 2 vols. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION, 


from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab 
and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic.” 2 vols. 8v0. 
cloth. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. Eatirely 


re-written. By GrornGe Ticknor. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, His- 


toriques, Politiques, et de M. Synvain Van pe Weyer. 18222 
1862. Prémiére Série. type, on paper, 
made expressly in imitation of chen ai per of the Editions of Caxton, bound in the 
Roxburghe style. The Edition will consist of 250 copies only. (Jn the Press. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


I 
THE BOOK of PRAISE. From the best 
English Writers. Selected by Rounpett Patmer. In the 
“ Golden ” Series, Vignette by Woolner. Fifth Thousand. 
fain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD 
and EVIL. Edited by W. Apis Wricut. In the “Golden Trea- 
sury” Series. Vignette from Woolner’s Statue of Bacon. 18mo. extra 
cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. Large 
paper copies, cloth, 7s. 6d. 3 half-morocco, 10s. 6d, 


4s. 6d.; morocco p 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. In 


the “Golden Treasury” Series. Vignette by Holman Hunt. 18mo. 
extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 
Large paper copies, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the 


best Poets. Selected by Coventry Patmorre. In the “Golden 
Treasury ” Series. Vignette by Woolner. Fourth Thousand. 18mo. 
extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco plain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS 


and LYRICS. Selected by F.T. PAtGrave. Vignette by Woolner. 
Fourteenth Thousand. 18mo, extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco plain, 
7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s, 6d. 


DR. GEORGE WILSON’S COUNSELS of 


an INVALID. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Portrait. Extra cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DR. GEORGE WILSON’S  RELIGIO 


CHEMICI. Vignette by Noel Paton. Crown 8vo. extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 


vir 


MEMOIR of Dr. GEORGE WILSON. With 


Portrait. Third Thousand. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S GOBLIN MAR- 
KET. With Two Designs by D.G. Rossetti. Fep. 8vo. extra cloth, 5s. 


RAYS of SUNLIGHT for DARK DAYS. 


A Book of Select Readings for the Suffering. Edited Dr. C. J. 
VaucuHan. Handsomely printed and bound. 18mo. 3s. 6d. ; morocco 
old style, 9s. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES on PHILIP- 


PIANS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S MEMORIALS of HAR. 


ROW SUNDAYS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DR. VAUGHAN’S EPIPHANY, LENT, 


EASTER. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


XIV 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S POEM: The 
LADY of LA GARAYE, Sixth Thousand. 18mo. with two steels, 
extra cloth, elegantly gilt, 4s. 6d. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS, 


and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. Hamerton. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 2is. 


XVI 

PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. 
Translated, with the Author's E. C. 
Orre. With a Map of London in the Thirteenth Century. Crown 
8vo. extra cloth, 8s, 6d. 


XVII 


THE POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Reprinted and Selected 
from his Unpublished Manuscripts. With a Memoir by F. T. Pat- 
GRAVE. Handsomely printed and bound, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


By Professor KINGSLEY, the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX,” Mrs. OLIPHANT, &c. 
Uniformly printed, and bound in extra gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for the 


Young. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, 5s. 
ast srming book, adapted in style and manner, as a man of genius only could have adapted 


i nation and susceptible spirit of youths." —British 


ly Review. 
y have of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or more stirring 


.""—Saturday Review. 


OUR YEAR: Child’s Book in Prose and 
Rhyme. By the Author of “John Halifax.” With numerous Illus- 
trations by Clarence Dobell. 

“Just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child.""— English Churchman. 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Fairy Tales. 


By May Bevertry. With Frontispiece. 


MY FIRST JOURNAL: a Book for Children. 
gga M. Crarx, Author of “Lost and Won.” With 


“True to Nature and to a fine kind of nature. .. . . The style is simple and graceful. ..... a 
work of Art, clever and healthy-toned.”— Globe. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 
Mrs. Author of “Margaret Maitland.” 
eth lessons.”"—Joha Bull, 


DAYS of OLD: Stories from Old English 
History. By the Author of “Ruth and Her Friends.” — With 
Frontispiece. 


DAVID, KING of ISRAEL: a History for 


the Young. By Jostan Wricut, Head Master of Sutton 
Grammar School. With Illustrations. 


RUTH and her FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 
Third Edition, with Frontispiece. 
“A book which girls will read with avidity, and eannot fail to profit by.” 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY for the 
Young. With Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. By the 
Author of “Sydney Grey,” &c. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 
fop. 8vo. elegant cloth, 5s. < 


“Full of information without being dull, and full of humour without being fri 

readers tself, here they learn more ancient Egypt 
—London Review. 


LONDON AND 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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CHAPPELL & COV’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


These 1arge Rooms contain Pianofortes of every description, by every celebrated maker of London, &c., and form a collection unequalled by 


that of any other Establishment. 
The Instruments are classified in the following manner: — 


ROOM No. 1.—PIANOFORTES of every description from TEN to THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 

ROOM No. 2.—PIANOFORTES from THIRTY-FIVE to SIXTY GUINEAS. 

ROOM No. 3.—PIANOFORTES from SIXTY to ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS and UPWARDS; also HARMONIUMS of the best kinds, 

ROOM No. 4.—HARMONIUMS of every description from SIX to SIXTY GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 

ROOMS Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, are appropriated to PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS for Hire, and include Instruments of every kind, by 
ALexanpre, Broapwoop, Erarp, &c. &c. 


Purchasers have thus the opportunity of hearing, side by side, Pianofortes by ev: 


sed maker, and of forming a far more correct judgment 


of their various merits than can possibly be obtained by visiting the different hase, the acoustic properties of which necessarily differ greatly, 


and frequently deceive the ear even of the most skilful: 


The superiority of tone of ALEXANDRE’S Harmoniums is too well established to need any comment. An immense assortment may be seen, 
suitable to the School-room, Church, or Drawing-room, ranging in price from Five to Eighty-five Guineas. 

Any Instrument may he exchanged within six months of the date of purchase, should it fail to give entire satisfaction. 

A perfectly new Pianoforte or Harmonium may be hired, if taken for twelve months certain. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL'S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very clegant Pianoforte, of a 
small «ixe, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 
admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for 
keeping in tune; and the cheapest Pianoforte with check action yet 
made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany ; 26 Guineas in Rosewood or 
Walnut ; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 ft. 4 in. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. — 
‘To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 
COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same 
simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 
to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
the tuners. ‘In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in all 
respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 
best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas. 


“HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 50 Guineas, 
in Rosewood ; or in Walnut, 60 Guineas. — This instrument has Three 
Strings, and the fullest Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is 
strengthened by every possible means to endure the greatest amount 
of wear, and to stand "perfectly i in any climate. The workmanship i is of 
the best description ; the tone is round, full, and rich; and the power 
equal to that of a Bichord Grand. ‘The touch is elastic; and the 
repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects comparable, has 
hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument 
will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of 
the purchase. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. — ALEX- 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of every description, 
nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at greatly reduced prices. Second- 
hand Instruments of every description, and in great variety, by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, CHAPPELL, KIRKMAN, &e. 


1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ALEXANDRE & CO. 
HARMONIUMS. 


NEW FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, the best 
of all makers. In Oak Case, with a compass of Four Octaves. Perfect 
for the Cottage, School, or Choir. Price 9 Guineas, 


NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, by ALEXANDRE, with Five 
Octaves, two Footboards, and in Oak Case. These instruments are lower 
in price, and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


NEW CHURCH HARMONIUMS, by ALEXANDRE.—No. 1, with two 
rows of keys, 8 stops, 34 rows of vibrators, and swell to the upper row of 
keys, in Rosewood Case, 45 Guineas. No. 2, with two rows of keys, 22 
stops, 6 rows of vibrators, and swell to the upper row of keys, i in Rose- 
wood, or Polished Oak Case, price 70 Guineas. These instruments 
surpass all others for Church purposes, and are 7 adapted to the 
Organist’s use in a Drawing-room. They are especiail; y manufactured 
to resist the ill-effects of damp, which is too common in churches, and 
are consequently not liable to derangement. ‘Testimonials to the great 
superiority of the Alexandre Harmoniums, from Professers STERN- 
DALE BENNETT and Sir GEORGE OUSELEY; also, from Dr. 
RIMBAULT, Mr. GOSS, Mr. TURLE, Herr ENGEL, and the most 
eminent Professors and Organists, with full Descriptive Lists, will be 
forwarded on application to CHAPPELL & CU., 50 New Bond Street. 
Either of the above Instruments may be had with 24 octaves of inde- 
pendent German pedals, which may be detached at will, for 20 Guineas 
extra, 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING-ROOM HARMONIUMS 


No. i. Three stops, percussion action, additional blower, and in 
Rosewood Case. 
» 2. Eight stops, ussion action, ‘additional blower, and in 
Rosewood 
» 3. Sixteen stops, 
céleste, &e. 


25 Guineas. 


ion action, additional blower, v oix 
the best Harmonium that can be made). 60  ,, 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 


MODELS. 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. 


With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the 
new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which 
means a erescendo can be produced without the use of the Expression 
Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas, 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award : 


No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen * it 
This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, 
whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, is consequently 
more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It has 3 
Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee 
Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas. 


—“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined with excellence of 


manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


Descriptive Lists and Drawings sent on Application to 


Trinted by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No, New-street 
Office, Ni Southampton Street, Strand, in 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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